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FOREWORD 

By Rpprosontntive Everett M. Dirkken, of Illinois 

Tn fall of 1945 J addressed a group of fariuers and faiin leaders 
in Cbicjago. A portion of that address was devoted to the march of 
communism in many aivas of the worKi. Those remarks were based 
upon personal observations made in many countries in tlie winter and 
spring of the same year. 

At the conclusion of the speech several nuanbei’s of tlie audience 
wanted to know if 1 could recommend a short, simple treatise on how 
coniiiiunism operates which d(*alt fairly and impartially with tlie 
subject and which did not employ a liea vily slanted or biaseil approach. 
Offhand I could think of no such treatise. 

But the inquiry prompted me to ex})lore the matter. I thougiit of 
the emotionalism with which this -whole subject had been sui-rouiKhd 
for a long pej'iod of time and how ineffective it was in dealing with this 
new totalitarian philosophy which has admittedl}^ made some gains 
in the United States in rec.ent years. One (foncliision kejit ]’ea.ss(‘i'ting 
itself. The real antidote to e.ommunisrn lay in a diff usion of knowledge 
and information on liow it o])e,rates. 

On tlie plane which broiiglii me back to Wasliington I blo( k(‘d out 
in my notebook the kind of a book I would write on this subject if 
time permitted and what shouhl be incliul(‘d in such a volume to meet 
the inquiry of my farmer fricuids. 

If fariiKU-s could but know what tlie Soviet system of agriculture is 
really like; if laboring in^ui had a Ixdter working knowh-dgj' of the 
status of labor in tJic vSoviet Union, and especially (he syst( m of forced 
labor w'liich is so common; if people who are devoted to God and who 
value a free conscience above all (’ls(‘ ('onld better know how’ religion 
fares in the Soviet Union; if our people geiK'rally, who enjoy the liigli- 
est living standard in any time or place, could know more about 
living standards under tlie Soviet scheme; if those wdio see in the free- 
enterpnse S 3 "stcm as it has been pursued in the UniU'd States for 
more than 150 jinn's the greaU^st instrument for material human 
advancement could know a little more about, industry and manage¬ 
ment in the Soviet Union; if those who at some time or other may have 
found themselves toying with the id<‘a of bringing about a change in 
our form of constitutional representative governinent had a better 
perception of government and governimmtnl methods under com¬ 
munism; if those w^ho have at one time or another felt that a per¬ 
plexing world roquirc‘tI a planned existence, had a broader knowdodge 
of how'leisure time is employed under communism; if those who feel 
that a regulated system of education might be preferable to the free 
system in the United States had a better perspective of how the 
ediKjational s}’'stem operates in the Soviet Union, it would halt the 
march of coiniiiuiiism as nothing else could do. 


Ill 
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FOREWORD 


As I poTidored this mnitor, several tliinics were constnntly in mind. 
Such a tn^alise should he reasonably short. It should be coiiclied in 
nnderstand:. hie laiiinjaj!:o. It should not be wearisoine with too much 
historical d(‘Kiil. It sliould concern itself with communism in fudion. 
It sliould ])e vrell (UH'unumted. That is to say that every authority 
for ea-ch ^Vu^w'fvatioii should be quoted so that it could not be im¬ 
peached on the [rroiiml that it wuis mendy naked and unsiij)])Oi*ted 
0 ])uii^cu It sliould be fair and im[)artial. 

Having" b!oek(‘d out the, cbapbTS to he covered and indicated the 
method ri(! manner in v/hi(di tlie whole subject should be treated, the 
iK^xt ])rohlem was to assemhle the material and ma,ke it available to 
tb^^ Coiao'i'S^ and the country. 

My hr t])ou<j;lit was to intiodnce a resolution in Con^Lrress to a,uthor- 
izc the ^‘ios!.rion of a joint, committee of S(‘iiat.ors and K(‘pres(mtative3 
wlio wound 1)0 empowereci to schad a doz(Ui scholars of oufsta.ndiiig 
reputai ion in the fields of history, agriculture, hihor, (ronoinics, busi¬ 
ness, cdn< juiou, roligiori, and government to un(h*rui.ke this task. This 
v.h'a, however, did not appeal to some of my colleagues and friends 
whom I conuilted h(‘cause they could foresee difficulty in bringing 
about the (‘mudment of such a resolution and even greater difficulty 
in securing agreement u[y()n the names of tliose who should be coii- 
Bi(!(T('(] for Llie task. 

It tlioJi occurred to me that therc^ xvas at hand an agency of Gov(Tn- 
ment wiii(*h wuis w'ell equipped to do the job. It wuis the Legislative 
Iief(‘j‘en(‘c S^u-viee in tlu' Ijihrary of Congress under the very able direc¬ 
tion (d' Air. Krncst S. Grillilh, This Service—as a (‘omponent of the 
Library of (k)ngress—w as under the immediate direct ion and control 
of the Congress. Its very busim^ss and its primaiy fumdion was to 
prol)e feu* fa(*ls, to document those, facts, and make them readily avail¬ 
able to Ahurhiu-s and eominittees of Congress. Here then wuis a jnihlic 
agency, su])i)()rte.d by pul)lic funds, and an int(‘gral i)art of the legisla¬ 
tive bnuuh of Govoniirieiit itself, which sciuned most api)ropTia.te to 
ill is labor. 

Air. Gi'iliith and his staff clieerfiilly ac(a*pted the assignment. We 
liad many couferences, in the course of which the scope and method 
of approarli w^as careiully determined. At the very outset, I made it 
plain that tlie Legislative llefereneo Service w^as to have a free hand 
m the matter. Personally, I wanted the facts, good and bad. I wanted 
an unbiassed account of communism in action and I am sure the people 
of this Nation who are interested in iliis prol)lem w^ould be equally 
iiiterest(‘cl in a orough and unadorned treatment of tlie subject. 

At long h'/st, tJie task bus been accomplished. It represents a long 
and patient labor. The treatise embodies the careful and painstaking 
labor of ma,uy scholarly men and women who spar(»d neither time nor 
effort in exploring books, documents, files, and even confidential 
sources of formation, to make avaiiabl(3 to the Congress and the 
people a short, practical, well-documented report on this vital subject. 

To Mr. Griffith and his associates, I express my personal apprecia¬ 
tion for the useful and notable contribution to better imderstanding 
of the challenge of communism. I esteem it a valuable work which 
deserves wide distribution. 



PREFACE 


T\vonty“fiv(>i yenrB a^o comminiism as an operating system v ns m 
its infancy. It has now grown up. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, a Coinmunisl< State, emerged fj*oin World War II in 
position to play a leading role in world affairs and to exei't a powerful 
;:iflu(ince on the political, economic, and social insiitutions of many 
nations. 

The purpose of this study is to explain to the lay reader briefly and 
in simple terms how communism operates in the Soviet Union. It 
does not pretend to he an analysis of the theory of communism. 
Keither is it an appraisal of coniinunisni. It is primarily a descrij)tion 
of the o})eration of the economic, political, and social institutions of 
the Soviet Union in recimt years. Communism has pj'oved to be like 
democracy in at least one respect; it has express(‘d itself in many and 
varied Avays. No attempt is made, however, to trace its (‘.ntire evolu¬ 
tion in the U. S. S. R. The dat(‘s of the more significant developments 
are noted in the chi'onological cluirt. 

Part I deals with the Soviet economic system. In keeping with the 
Communist emphasis on the economic basis of society, it includes 
tlireci-fiftlis of the chapters of this study and even more than that 
proportion of tlu* space. Part II contains cha[)ters on the political 
system, national defeuse, education, the use of leisure time, religion, 
and individual freedom. 

In order to help the reader to visualize the institutions, practices, 
and policies d(‘SCj‘ibod, coni])arisons and analogies are fre(piently made 
with the United States. Tliese comparisons and aiialogies are not to 
be taken as measures of the suc(‘ess or failure of conimuiiism, or as an 
indication of the precise form which communism would take if it were 
ever put into (effect in the United States. 

It will be nol(‘d that r(‘ferenccs to monetary values in the Soviet 
Union are in rubk'S. It is recognized that the American reader would 
like to know the equivalent in dollars; but this is not really practicable. 
The ruble is used only in domestic transactions in the Soviet Union; 
it does not cuter into trade like the dollar. In the U. S. S. R. the 
official exchange value of the dollar is 5.3 rubles. To put it the other 
w^ay around, tlie ruble w’ould be at that rate the equivalent of approx¬ 
imately 19 cents. The exchange value of the dollar for persons in 
the United States diplomatic service, howT.vcr, is 12 rubles, indicating 
that the official rate may not constitute an accurate'measure of the 
purchasing power of the ruble. After consideration of this and other 
factors, it was deemed less confusing to make no attempt to convert. 

The direct sources used are nearly all in English. All chapters, 
however, have been read and commented upon by persons familiar 
with Russian soui*ces in their respective fields. 

The study was undertaken at the request of Representative Everett 
Dirksen, of Illinois, who also indicated its general scope. Repre¬ 
sentative Dirksen had for some time felt the need of such an objective 
and comprehensive study so as to make the facts about the Soviet 
Union available to the American public. 

Ernest S. Griffith, 
Director^ Legislative Reference Service* 
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COMMUNISM IN ACTION IN THE SOVIET UNION 


PART I—ECONOMIC 

Chapteb I 

FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 5-YEAR PLAN 

FIKST EFFOKT8 OF COMMUNISM 

Wlien the Bolsheviks seized power on November 7, 1917, they took 
over plants and industries as the first step in the establishment of the 
basis of socialism or communism. Throughout 1918 an increasing 
number of industries and activities were nationalized, including 
banking and foreign trade. Former Government loans made by the 
Czarist regime wei*e repudiated. By the end of June 1918 all large- 
scale industry, finance, and commerce was nationalized. Small-scale 
industiy was permitted to continue in private hands until a decree 
issued in November 1920 nationalized all concerns employing not 
less than 5 work(U*s where machinery was used and not loss tlian 10 
workers were there was no machineiyd In all thest^ ways the Soviet 
Government succeeded in eliminating private capital and gaining 
control of the ^‘commanding heights’' of the national economy. 

Within a few weeks after the Revolution was pjoclaimed, the 
Government set up a Supreme Economic Council charged with the 
organization of all industiy and finance and the coordination of all 
existing economic organizations; but it was many years before anjr 
real nationalization was attained.^ The Supremo Ec^onomic Council 
later set up operating departments to deal with various branches of 
industry, and together they became the central state institution for 
the general adininistj ation of all nationalized industry. Subdepart¬ 
ments or trusts were created to direct the actual course of production 
and distribution for individual branches of industry or for groups of 
factories. The department for each industry retained the formulation 
of the broader industiy plans, the coordination of requirements and 
the provision of supplies and finance, while the trusts were to direct 
and operate the concerns. The dii*e need to keep some industry in 
operation in the first 2 years after the Revolution left little time for the 
broader national planning which all this foreshadowed. But this 
w^as a beginning in gaining actual experience in the planning and 
management of socialized industries. 

The departments of Government which took over the management 
of economic life were left with a legacy of dying industries which they 

> Alexander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System f Cam bridge University Pren, 
1946), pp. 6-7; Eniile Burns, Russia’s Productive System (Now York, E. P. Dutton ii Co., Inc., 1930), p. 18. 

* Reforenocs are iriven in the first five copters where there might be some dispute among the authorities 
or where a source for a Judgment may be required. Spt*riflc reference is not made to the steps in the broad 
evolution of Soviet society or policies for which the writer must assume rospuusibiiity based on a careful 
eoinparieou of authorities aud rellectiua on the lacls. 

1 
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wore trrine: to ])ring under concentrated control. One of the principles 
of early eoninuinism, that money was ‘‘a testimony of the ri^^lit of the 
ex]doiter to obtain social goods with a view to s])ociilation, profit, and 
pIi}rul(Min^‘ the workei's/' ^resulted in greatly ham])onng the exchange, 
of cconoiLiic goods. The I'eckless issue of paper money when ]n*o- 
ducti(m and trade were declining led to a sharp depreciation of the 
ciui’ciicy and to the refusal of those who had gfa)ds to ac(‘ept money 
a I all/ MoTioy tlois c('as('d to serve its pro])er fnnetions as a ine;nniro 
of \alne, unit of accoujit, and medium of exchange*.. The Govern- 
n;.ni tlicp to move agricultural and industrial products without 
tho use of nioiicv by such means as central dejH)ts, state-organized 
l ^irter, fo'v'ed colleetions, and re(|nisitioning. State enterprises were 
iiisiriicted a I the end of 1920 to recKon ilu'ir eosts in units of labor 
value, l)Ui tliis juindy soeialistic method of accouiiling never took 
hold.^’ 

None of tins worked. Trade stagnated. Towns were deserted. 
Ik'asants rediiecd tlu'ir production. Industrial disci))liiie deteriorated 
under the workei's’ control over management, i‘elativo equality of 
wages, and the jnymenis in kind which grew in importance as the 
enrrenev de[)reciated. During the p(‘riod of commiinization as 
originafly f'T/*ached and ardently and fervently supported l)y Lenin 
and his follow(‘rs at home and abrojid, the Russian economy— that is, 
tlie actual ])i'oductioii and exchange of goods was, by all accounts, 
completely disrupted and t<mded progressively tow^ard stagnation.® 
This is brought out by the State Economic Planning Commission 
itsGf (Ciostflan).^ 


Tablk I .—Index of production in Rvsfiia 


Industries ! 

La.-qc-sctile 

BinalKsoale 

Total 

Industries 

Large-sc!*lo 

Small-scale 

Total 

1913 .... 

1.00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1918__ 

83.8 

73.5 
49 0 

43.4 

23.1 

vr\ .. .. 

in 1 

88. 2 

109.4 

1919. 

14.9 

1917_ 

74 8 

78.4 

76,7 

1920-. 

12.8 

44.1 

20.4 


The decline in iiiJuslrial production in 1917 may be understood in the 
light of the break-dowm of the war effort, the February Kevoliition and 
the NuAemb(n* Revolution; but the continued steep decline in 1918, 
1919, and 1920, although it is chargeable by some to the coritiniiing 
civil war and the sabotage of former capitalists, must l)e ascribed in 
large moasviie to the failure of theoretical communism to build any 
solid foumhit.ion for the productive energies of the people, at least 
within 3 or 4 years. 

The d(‘chiie in agricultural production was equally catastrophic.® 
Despite the fact that the Russian people did not have a very high 
filandard of living in the years before the First World War, production 
of both agricultural and industrial commodities was so much less in 
the first few years of the Soviet regime that the conclusion is in- 


> Lenin quolorl In Boris Bnitzkiis, Economic Planning in Soviet Bus.sla (London, G. Routledge & Son« 
Ltd., 1935), p. 10.5. 

« Baykov, op. oit., pp. 31-38. 

* Bratricus, op. cit., p. 106; Baykov, op. clt., pp. 37-38. 

• Bratikua, op. cit., pp. 99-109; Paul naensel, JCconoiuIc Policy of Soviet Russia (London, P. 8. King & 
Bon, Ltd., 1930), p. 29; Baykov, op. clt., p, 6; Leonard E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry (Lonaon, 
Macmillan, 1943), pp. 39-37. 

^ As reproduced in Baykov, op. clt., p. 8. 

■ See tne chapter on agriculture. Also Baykov, op. dt., table, p. 23, for decline In crop yields and In 
number of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats. 
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escapable that even the lower standard of the period between 1917-21 
was possible because the people were living by grace of existing stocks 
from the prerevolutionary period and by confiscation of existing 
wealth as much as by fresn production. 

SECOND breath: the new economic policy 

When the Tenth Congress of the Communist Party met in March 
1921, Lenin made his followers face the bitter facts. 

We are living—he said—in such conditions of impoverishment and ruin, over¬ 
strain and exhaustion of the principal productive forces of the peasants and tlie 
workers, that for a time everything must be subordinated to this fundamental 
consideration—at all costs to increase the quantity of goods. ♦ ♦ ★ In our 

attempt to pass over to Communism, we had suffered by the spring of 1921, a 
more serious defeat than any previously inflicted on us by Kolchak, Denikin or 
Pilsudsky. Compulsory reouisition in the villages and the direct Communist 
approach to the problems or reconstruction in towns- -this was the policy which 
interferred with tne growth of the productive capacity of the country and proved 
to be the main cause of a profound economic and political crisis which confronted 
us in the spring of 1921.* 

It was at this Congress that the first steps were taken toward the 
introduction of the New Economic Policy (N. E. P.). Lenin himself 
described this policy in one sentence in the same speech: 

The New Economic Policy means the substitution of a food tax for requisitioning; 
it means a transition to the restoration of capitalism in no small degree. 

The New Economic Policy restored market dealings up and down 
and through the various sectors of industry. Evtm tliough the N. E. P. 
was announced when industry was practically stagnant and agri¬ 
culture was in the early stages of the famine of 1921-22, some revival 
occurred at once. Wierever there was still some industry and where 
famine had not struck, production picked up. Hope was revived. 
Trade was stimulated. Small industries started up again. 

Despite the fact that small-scale industry cannot practice the econ¬ 
omies of large-scale industry (when properly managed), and despite 
the legal insecurity of private business during the N. E. P. period, 
private ventures made great headway in the ensuing years. By 
1925-26 private trade did 44 percent of the retail trade of the country 
and 7 percent of wholesale trade. Their shops mostly employed four 
or fewer persons, but they constituted 83 percent of the retail enter¬ 
prises. Small private industry had more difficulty developing any 
substantial volume in the face of Government hostility, and larger 
private industry even more. In 1925-26 only 5,684 private factories 
employing more than six workers existed.^® 

The entire Communist Party was by no means agreed as to the 
necessity for the N. E. P., for many of them, under the leadership 
of Trotsky, saw that it threatened the future of communism. Alto- 

f ether private business was kept insecure and uncertain of its future, 
t could not engage in long-range planning and had to depend on 
quick turn-over and profits. Nonetheless, private firms, charging 
lower prices than the state monopolies, did more of the business m 
the nation. 

In the outside world the N. E. P. was viewed as a coiJession of the 
failure of communism in Russia and the retm'n to capitalistic methods. 
In reality the years between August 1921 and 1926-27, when the 

* Quotation from Lenin’s Collected Works in Baykov, op. cit., p. 48. 
to Eaeusel, op. clt., pp. 38-40. 
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N. E. P. was abandoned, were years of taking breath for the next 

K eat surge of communistic construction on lines which the changing 
idershiji of Soviet Russia thought would be workable. The Govern¬ 
ment retained the ownership and management of large-scale industry, 
construction, transport, the credit system, foreimi trade and shipping, 
and the larger trading organizations. The Soviet leaders clearly 
planned the N. E. P. as a breathing spell to restore economic activ¬ 
ities, gain time, study and Icam the problems of administering large 
socialized enterprises and, above all, build up the interconnecting 
institutions of a planned socialist state which would work progressively 
to release and encourage the productive forces of the nation and the 
people. 

Consequently from the beginning of the N. E. P. Lenin and his 
followers thought in terms only of a temporary retreat. Not only 
did they hold on to all the ‘‘commanding heights'^ of the national 
economy, but they also planned from the beginning to restrict the 
restored portions of capitalism to serve communist ends. Tl)is was 
consciously done by numerous measures, such as restricting dealings 
in profitable agricultural raw materials to Government trading insti¬ 
tutions and cooiieratives, providing for the “plamied transfer’' of 
manufactured goods by state agencies, imposing discriminatory 
measures and heavy taxation. The foreign concessions, permitted 
during this period to stimulate capital development and the production 
of raw materials, were also restricted and by 1027-28 tended to dis- 
app(*ar,“ By 1928 except for a limited and contracted existence of 
private enterprise in some parts of domestic trade and small-scale 
industry, the Soviet economy was state-owned and state-administered. 

ORIGIN OF THU 5-YEAR PLANS 

The multiplication of local, provincial, and national agencies to 
plan and direct the increasing number of public entcTprises and the 
policy of direct control by workers which was being followed l)y many 
individual factories in the early period of the Revolution resulted in 
the establishment in 1920 of a still higher coordinating authority 
entirely divorced from actual administration—the State Economic 
Planning Commission or the Gosplan. In Febnjary 1921, on the 
eve of the launching of the N. E. P., Gosplan was instnictod to draw 
up a general plan for the national economy and to break it down into 
annual programs. It w as the responsibility of Gosplan to formulate 
plans and programs for the control, expansion, and interrelation, of 
the entire economic life of the nation, including industry, agric^dture 
finarue, trade, and transi)ort, whether nationalized, municipal, coop¬ 
erative, or still privately owned and operated. It dfweloped its 
planning work into an Annual Plan and a 5-Year Plan and a more 
general Plan indicating the course of development beyond the 5 years. 
This has become the central plaiming agency of the Soviet economic 
system, without which the various individual plans and projects 
would come into conflict with one another. While Gosplan does not 
administer or operatic any elements of the national economy, it records 
the progress of the plans, its successes or failures in different sectors 
of industry and in different sections of the country, and works out 
modifications as oxiicrience dictates. 

“ eaykov, op. clt., pp. 59-70, 125-127: Brutjslnw, op. dt., pp. 112-122; Eugene Lyons, Assignment in 
Utopia (New York, llarcourt. Brace & Co., 1937), p. 81. 
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All through the period of the N. E. P., Gosplan was at work studying 
and engineering the economy as a whole. Areas of development and 
expansion were laid out in different industries and regions, and in 
agriculture, transportation, trade, and public construction. A basic 
decision was made to emphasize capital development for future growth 
in the broad outlines of a general economic plan, and there would have 
to be much tightening of belts to carry out this program. 

In 1925, after a new stable currency had been introduced, Gosplan 
issued a report on the economic control figures of the U. S. S. R. for 
the year 1925-26. By that time the desperate need to increase food 
and raw materials for any broad program of Socialist construction 
seemed of the clearest urgency to the dominant leaders of the Soviet 
slate. Increased raw materials were needed for the expansion of in¬ 
dustry and for exports with which to pay for machinery and foreign 
supplies. 

The program called for sharp increases in food and basic raw ma¬ 
terials on the farms to be furnished at what the peasantry considered 
low and confiscatory prices. The plan failed in its objectives largely, 
it was said, because private dealers Avere ready to pay minJi higher 

E rices to the peasants than tlie Goverrunent’s fixed prices. As private 
usiness was being squeezed out, it was left only in areas of life where 
it would not interfere with the laid-out plans of the Government, or 
might oven help accomplish them, like the sale of certain i)crishable 
farm surpluses to the town and city populations. 

In 1026 the First 5-Yoar Plan was laid out by Gosplan, with the co¬ 
operation of lUiiiierons economic bodies and subsidiary phiuning 
organizations. The Plan w^as carefully studied and revised, in its 
final form it covered the period from October 1, 1928, to the end of 
10o2. A Second 5-Year Plan was launclK'd in January 1933 and w^as 
completed at the end of 1937. The Third o-Year Plan, started in 1938 
was interrupted by the attack on tlie U. S. S. R. by Germany. Since 
a Fourth 5-Y(‘ar Plan has already been aniioiiiKH'd, it may be assumed 
that the mauag(*rncnt of the economic systrun as a wdiole by the 
devices and techniques of the 5-Ycar Plans is a stable mechanism in 
the U. S. S. R. 

These succeeding 5-Year Plans embodied a large variety of specific 
programs which determined the direction and the rate of progress of 
the ec.onorny of Soviet Russia. They provided for the collectiviza¬ 
tion of agriculture, the rapid development of heavy industry, the in¬ 
crease in basic materials, the exploitation of the vast eastern areas of 
the country, mechanization and electrification, improvemimts in the 
transportation system, the absorption of planned increases in the 
urban population and of industrial employees. The Plans set goals of 
production in each industry and each plant, determined the iiicn'ases 
in the productivity of labor and production costs to be accounted for. 
tlie reduction in hours, increases in pay, and the provision of social 
services. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The Soviet state, which ori^nally had been a regime dominated by 
intellectual Marxian revolutionaries who thought they were the 
spearhead of a world revolutionary movement, settled down by 1926 
to try to achieve ‘^socialism in one country.” Lenin had passed away 
on tTanuary 21, 1924. Between 1924 and 1926 Stalin emerged as the 
undisputed leader of national communism and of the type of economic 
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planning which has characterized Soviet Russia since the promulga¬ 
tion of the first of the fi-Year Plans in 1928. The three 5-Ycar Plans 
which have been completed, developed and maintained a stable eco¬ 
nomic structure and organization under which the Soviet economy has 
made genuine progress in industrialization and to a lesser extent in the 
standard of living of peoples living in the Soviet Union. 

There have, of course, been some changes in the organization, opera¬ 
tion, and management of industry, in the organization of labor, the 
functioning of trade unions and in the systems of v ork and pay in the 
Soviet Union sit>f'e but such cliange.s have not thejnselves been 
regarded as revohitionary, since they have ndained the Government 
ownership and operation of productive property and were not adver¬ 
tised as Inn ing nulieally changed the basic operating principh'S. Be¬ 
fore the victory of Slalinisin there had indeed been anothei- and greater 
revolution—Die pfa-iod of militant commimisni under Lenin and 
Trotsky wliieb ended in l!)2l, and the period between 1921 and 1920 
when the JSew Economic Policy (N. K. P.), reversing the prior ste()s 
of managenicnt of industry by commitb'es of workers, single wage 
level for all workers, the prohibition of profit seeking and private trade, 
and the abolition of money as a medium of exchange, helped to nwive 
industry from the .stagnation into which these yuinciples of militant 
communism had brought it. Between 1924 and 192S the international 
revolutionary intellectuals who had sponsored militant couimunism 
gave way to the Communist Party bureaucracy and the military and 
civilian teelmieians whose ideology and planned construction domi¬ 
nates Soviet Russia today. Many dissidents still had to be liquidated 
in the ])urges of the ]9.‘t0’s; l)ut these '‘deviationists” of both the Left 
and the Itiglit had been losing inlluence since the death of Lenin in 
Janmtrv 1924. 

It is basic to an understanding of the present phase of Soviet devol- 
o])meid, to distinguish the abstract communistic theories of its earlier 
revolutionary phase from the system of industrial control which has 
actually evolved in tiie U. S. S. R. The Communist or Leninist 
Rev(dution, by seizing power, made the present system of operation 
of industry in ihe U. S. 8. R. possible; hut the ])resent Soviet industrial 
syst('m is by no means the same as that initiated in the Revolution. 
Old eommunistie tlu'ories, phrases, slogans, and poses were generally 
not officially repudiated; but those who were unable to accept the 
changing reality were disj)laeed by followei-s who saw the need for the 
changes in organization and control wbieb were being made. The 
official spokesmen of the new Party line did not drop many of the 
slogans of militant communism; instead they reiiiterpretoxl them and 
used them to describe a whole new set of controls which were succeed¬ 
ing as academic communism or the communism of the books had 
never succeeded. That is the system, perhaps better described as 
Stalinism than as communism, Marxian socialism, or Leninism, which 
prevails in the U. S. S. R. today and is described and compared with 
the American system in these pages. 



Chapteh II 

THE OPERATION OF THE SOVIET PRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 

BROAD C0>;TRAST OF AMIOIllCAN AND SOVIET ECOA’OMIKS 

Aside from a very small part of the economy, the pro(ln{‘,iive system 
of the United States is ore:ii,nized on the basis of the {)rivj!,te owjiei'shi[) 
and op(‘nition of the factoih^s, inacldnfMS, and other hu‘i!itie,s of pro- 
duetioii: a relatively free market for goods, services, and Iv/hor; prices 
determined by the free interclninge of willing buyers and seih'is—t!ie 
whole economy (h^riving its stimulus from the type, cluiracter, a.iid 
int(‘nsity of the wants of the pt^ople and tlioir jirodiudive ]»ower. 
Business enterprise res])on(ls to these wants in its endea.vor to yjrodneo 
the goods desired at a profit. The quest for profits rc^^iilts in the 
growtli of competing units of production, while the discrimination of 
buyers throws tlie available business to the lower-cost firms. Mis¬ 
calculations of pjoduc(TS regarding the volume of demand for ))ar- 
ticuhir products are borne as losses by producers who have not m(‘.t 
market favor. New lialanccs arc continually created at higher or 
lower l(*veis of production, prices, employment, wages, and profits, 
as the public expresses its wants and as its buying power changes. 
In normal times these are the guiding principles in the operation of 
the Ameruuin e<‘onomy, although their force and effect are mitigated 
in c(M’1 jiin s(‘( tions of the ownoiny by the existence of such phciioniena 
as r('l}itive. moiioj)olies, other efforts to control or maximize profits, 
so-called adininistrative prices, and the regulation of business by 
OovoiTimerit by such means as licensing, rate rc'gulation, the estab¬ 
lishment of parity prices, and the interference with absolutely free 
consumer choices in articles or services believed to be injuiious to 
health or welfare. 

The S()vi(it economy has no such foundation of freedom of coirsum- 
ers’ choice, private property, freedom of enterprise, general and per¬ 
vasive compelition, and private profit or loss. Private enterprise is 
restricted to an enterprise which can be managed by tlie owner- 
producer without any hired labor. This is a negligible element in 
the econom}?^ of Soviet Russia, since it is restricted practically to 
handicrafts. In addition farmers are permitted to cultivate their own 
very small plots of land on time available after they me(‘t the standards 
of production on collective farms and to sell this produce on the ojicri 
market. Witli tlies(^ minor exceptions and some of the enterprises of 
the cooperatives, all tlie capital in production, distribution, finance, 
and so forth, is owTit‘d by the state. Agencies of tlie Government plan 
the economy as a whole, determiiio relative urgencies of production, 
manage its operating units, fix prices, and in all these ways tend to 
determine consumers' choices. All profit theoretically goes to the 
state and tlie state makes oil investments for additions or expansion. 

THE GOSPLAN 

Practically all economic activity in the U. S. S. R. is encompassed 
in a plan laid down by the Government and tlie Communist Party 
in their directives and orders. The 6-Ycar Plan sets the major goals, 
and expected accomplishments. Annual and quarterly plans break 

00681—46- 2 T 
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these down mto branches of industry and single-plant operations. 
All economic activity and all economic behavior must be subordinated 
and coordinated within the objectives of the plans. 

The Gosplan, which has remained the central and highest planning 
body since 1921, although its functions and authority within the 
system have been altered through the years, receives general directives 
from the Central Committee of the Oommunist Party and the Party 
Congresses. On these it bases its 5-Year, Annual, and Quarterly Plans. 
From these it draws up plans for the various interrelated sectors of 
economic life such as lieavy industry, light industry, and transport. 
Tin^sc are further broken down on a tenitorial basis. Gosplan also 
suptTvises the fuiniliiient of all plans on a national, regional, and 
plant basis. To accomplish this, they must lay out plans for the 
election of new plants, (leterrnine the requirements for raw materials 
and rnanpow'er, and financial requirements. Representatives of Gos- 
pliui are iocated in regions or large plants to watch operations on the 
spot and malm some all era t ions when necessary. 

IN T10 R?.r E DIA TE P L A N NIX G 


The general planning directives of Gosplan are carried out by the 
Commissariats, the Glavks/ the combines, and the trusts. These 
also liave tludr ov'n subordinate planning departments. In this way 
eacli branch of industry and every large plant has il,s owm plan, whicdi 
of course is more' specific and detailed than the giaieral plans developed 
by Gosplan. Tliey also have the problem of allocating [)roduction to 
single plants and settling inierrelations amomr f)lai)ts producing com¬ 
mon components. I'Ians move down from (i()S[)lan to the individual 
plants through the planning departments of the Commissariats, the 
Glavks, the combines, and the trusts. Successful plants are peiTiiitted 
to work out their own [iroductiou programs for the ^niar based on the 
results of the previous year. Those must be approved by tlu‘ Glavk, 
which may also make ehnngos based on broader national consid(nations 
such as new source's of supply, interrelations of j)lants, and financial 
rt'sourcos. The consedidated program for the lotal of its subordinate 
plants is sent to tlie Commissariat for approval and further change. 
All of these are tlien coordinated and brought together h}^ Gosplan 
in an amuial plan. Quarteily plans do not need to be a{)provcd higher 
up than a Glavk. 

REGIONAL PLANNING 


Regional planning was given greater eonsiderntion in each of the 
5-Ycar Plans, in part because of its obvious economy, such as regnrd 
for the location of plants near raw materials or fuel or power, and in 
part also for strategic rea-uns and to stimulate the interests of the 
various constituent n'publics within the U. S. S. R. Regional plan¬ 
ning was, however, mainly the wmrk of central organs such as Gosplan, 
Commissariat, and Glavk rather than of regioxial planning boards. 
Regional planning boards operate in conjunction with the Gosplan 
of the various republics, which have an interest in developing local 
resources. In January 1941 a decree was issued decentralizing plants 
of local importance.* 


i (ilavks are planning coordinating units below the Oonimissariats. Combines or koznbinats aie oompka 
plants making a wide range of goods based on the use of a single main raw material, wilb its byproducts 
and wastes, as in coal or rubber. 

• Summarized and reference given in Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. Schwarz, and Aaron Yugow, 
Man>igement in Russian Industry and Agriculture (London, New York, Oxford University Press, 1M4), 
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PLANT-LEVEL PLANNING 

rianning on the plant level is covered by diro(*tives from the Com- 
niissariat or Glavk or trust and covers the fanuliar probb ius of plant 
management—production in quantity and value, new iuvestinent, 
working capital, number of workei*s and expected inci(‘ns(*-s in labor 
efficiency, the total wage bill and planned iiuiiv^ascs which must be 
allowed, reductions in cost of production and sources from \\ hich 
reductions in cost must come. There is a certain amount of collab¬ 
oration with plant management in arriving at these figures, plant 
management sonwdimes furnishing the original forecasts and c'^ti- 
luates. Cooperation agreements are worked out between plants with 
the approval of higher authoiities making for an economical dovetail¬ 
ing of suppliers and cusioiners. 

THE HimtAItCHY OF INDUSTKIAL OKGANIZATION 

The lowest rung of the operating ladder is the individual enterprise; 
but the cnt(Tpj‘is(‘ is a creature of the state, not the result of individual 
initiative and the collective aggi'egation of capital and management by 
associates and stockholders; as in the United States. The enterprise, 
be it a fact(^ry, shop, mill or mine, is not itself a legal or complete entity 
in the Soviet IJnion. It receives its orders from higher organizations 
and confines itself to carrying out technical operaXions. 

Over the enterprises in the same branch of production are the state 
trusts, wliieh are the lowest legal entities in Soviet industry. The 
trusts provide tl\e enterprises with raw materials, machinery, credit, 
etc., and then dispose of the pi*oduct to other state enterprises, to 
cooperatives or to the public. There are, however, a few very big 
cnter])rises, like the Magnitogorsk Metal Works in the Urals, which 
operate as trusts. 

In the First 5-Year Plan, the industrial combine was set over a 
number of trusts using the same basic raw materials. They direct (he 
broad planning of production, the planning and control of caipital 
construction, the organization of supplies and the disposal of the 
produce, technical inamigement, the appointment and dismissal of the 
managerial pei’sonnel of the trusts and enterprises under their direction, 
broad questions of labor policy and the disposition of technicians and 
skilled workers. 

Over the combintis (and trusts and enterprises) is the chief adminis¬ 
tration of the People’s Commissariat responsible for the type of 
production in question. The number of Commissariats has gjudually 
l)cen increased until there were 48 in 194G. Some of these are All- 
Union Commissariats, wliich arc in charge of those branches of jjro- 
duction of importance to the whole Union. (Coal, petroleum, chem¬ 
icals, armannuits, li(*avy raacliiiie building, electric power stations, 
etc.) Other People’s Commissariats are Union-Republican. (Light 
industry, textiles, fish, building materials, etc:) They administer 
only a limited number of enterprises determined by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R. In general they wont through like-named 
People’s Commissariats of the constituent republics. 

The Commissai’iats are fui'tluT coordinated by Interdepartmental 
Councils and by the Ecoiiomsoviet, which is a supor-Commissariat 
headed by an outstanding official, such as the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissai’s* The function of the Economsoviet is to 
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coordinate the various People’s Commissariats, issue decrees aflfecting 
or involving more than one Commissariat, confirm the supply plans 
ol the different industries and regions as well as general plans for the 
ti iinsportation and warehousing of goods. 


QUESTION OF MALADMINISTRATION OR ILL EFFECTS OF COMMUNIST 

PLANNING 


This schematic presentation of the workings of the Soviet economy 
gives an impression of order, careful planning, the avoidance of waste, 
the interrelatedness of parts, the assurance of markets—in fact, all 
that an engineer viewing the economy as a series of interrelated oper¬ 
ations would want. No wastes of capitalist individual entei-prise. 
No uiKiontrolled competition. No interlopers starting new businesses 
or new lines of old business. No advertising to take business away 
from one firm to another. No price ^^anarchy.” No strikes. No 
profiteering. Everything is in order and subject to control from 
on top. 

Because of the secrecy of the practices of the Soviet Union and 
because of the presumed unreliability or lack of technical competence 
of journalists and opponents of the Soviet regime who wore able to 
leave for other countries, criticisms of the actual operation of the 
Soviet economic system have always been subject to reservation on 

g rounds of bias, unfairness, prejudice, or inaccuracies. On tlie other 
and. Government releases can certainly not be taken at face value; 
while the books of visiting firemen and fellow travelers are generally 
WTitten by men without background in economic problems, whose 
chief qualification may indeed be nothing but an ardent will to 
believe.^ While the best evidence, finally, is the statistics of produc- 


* Kor irioso roiiisons If. may be well to slate in this place the sources which were used in arriving at the 
Jiidgmotits which arc interspersed in this and the subseciue.nt chaj)t(^rs. All the books to which references 
are made in the footnotes were read and diirestcd. A riuniher of others—hooks and pamphlets—pro and 
con—detailed and fronenil—served to fill in the background and to make the writer aware of the prejudices 
which abound, pro and con. 

The l)rtsic f<icts in this ch.apter and the suKsequent chapter on industrial management In the U. 8. 0. R. 
come from the following puhlications: 

(a) Bieiistock, Schwarz, and Vugow. op. pit. This is a piiblleation of the Institute of World Affairs and 
wjus released by the O.xford University I’ress iu 1914. The Research Council of the Institute includes the 
names of some of the most outstanding American scholars. The authors were educated in Russia and lived 
there until sometime after the Revolution. They have followed Soviet economic develoi)mcnts conscien- 
tioujily and have had thcir coutributions accepted by the most reputable journals of several different 
countries. 

(h) Alexander Baykov, Development of the Soviet Economic System (Cambridge University Press, 
1946). This is a w'ell-documerited review of the experience and results <jf planning in the U. S. S. K., written 
by the lecturer in charge of the Deiiartment of Economics and lustitutions of tlio U. 8. S. R. in the Uni¬ 
versity of Birmingham, England, and imbhshed lu 1946. It is one of the publications of the National In¬ 
stitute of Kconomic and Social Rcscaich, which has among Its staff some of the leading economists and 
Btatlstlcians of Great Britain. Dr. Baykov is a native of Russia, which he did not leave until 3 years after 
the revolution. Before coming to England he wrote and lectured on Soviet economy from his post in the 
University of Prague. 


This 1 

Britain i__ _ . . . . 

the same breadth of view and fairness ot ap|)roach, close familiarity with Soviet operating conditions and 
results and willingness to admit accomplishments which have actually occurred. Dr. Briitzkus had been 
professor of agiieiiltural economies at Petrograd from 1907 to 1922. lie served In the planning councils of 
Soviet Bijssia until the end of 1022, but was then compelled to leave. For the next 10 y«*ars he was profes- 
801 at the Ivussian Scienttric Institute at Berlin, a position which he lost with the coming of Hitler. 

(d) Alexander Bormiin, One Who Survived (New York, G. P. T’litnam’s Sous, 1945), embodying Bar- 
mine’s earlier work. Memoirs of a Soviet Dluloraat (l/ondon, L. Dickson, Ltd,, 193S). Barmine is one of 
two Soviet industrialists ^>iid middle to top hierarchy men who have had wide industrial experience under 
Btalinism and 'oe free to >ell what, they regard as the truth about their experionees. There is further dis¬ 
cussion of Barmine in the body of this ciiapter. 

(e) Victor Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom (New York, C. Scribner’s Sons, 1946). This book was written 
bi the United States in late 1946 and early 1946 by a man who had had the most intimate Industrial experi¬ 
ence as an engineer and director of enterprises under Stalinism. His expericuces are presented in much 
greater detail than Barmine’s and they throw oven more light on actual operations because Kravchenko 
worked little in Moscow. Ho was responsible for industrial operations in a half dozen different sections of 
the U. S. S. U., including the are^i beyond the Urals. There is also further discussion of Kravchenko In 
the body of this chapter. Barmine and Kravdienko did not know each other when they lived in Soviet 
Russia. 
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tion and consumption, because this is the final test of any economy, 
it might be instructive to look at one or two exp('.rieiu‘-es in the rejiorts 
of two industrial managei*s and public officials of medium rank. 
One is Victor Kravchenko, whose career covered positions of assistant 
chief engineer of plants, assistant director and director of plants, 
enterprises, and trusts, and ofFicial of the Sovnarkoin of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. As a trusted raiiy mem her 
and official, Kravchenko was sent to the United State's as a rc present- 
ative of the Sovi(^t supply agency. At the end of his tci'M lie decided 
to throw himself on the protection of public opinion of the United 
States rather than go l)ack to the land of his l:irth, wIktc his father 
had served much time as a political prisoner dining the Czarist remmo 
and had later fought in the Revolution, and where he himself liad been 
brought lip as a Communist, attended Soviet schools and l ad made a 
successful career for himself in the Soviet political-industiial hierareliy 
ill the 20 years of his maturity. The other witness is Alexander 
Barmine, who had also had a successful career as a Soviet industrial 
manager as wcdl as in the army and the diplomatic service. He had 
held the post of first vice president of the Machine-*Tool lm]>orting 
Trust ami later was selected as the president of the new Auto-Aloto- 
Export Trust. Bannine had represented the Soviet Union in Persia, 
Latvia, Belgium, and Greece before he escaped to France, from which 
country he finally ciime to the United States. 

Both those industnal managers have lifted the iron curtain to let 
118 sec political and economic planning as it involved men of their 
standing and position in the Soviet hierarchy—men who are the 
important cogs wliich make the plans and programs effective or 
ineffective, operate at more than 90 percent efficiency or 50 percent 
or 20 percent. A society can live according to its fashion at one level 
or at another, even though such indices as death rates, longevity, 
standard of livmg^ and so forth, would be affected. The population 
might indeed continue to increase at a relativel}’' low level of operation 
in comparison vdtli its industrial potential—as, for example, in China 
or India. 

In one of his last, and up to that time, the most important post to 
which ho was appointed, that of director of the steel pipe mill to 1)0 
erected in Stalinsk in Siberia in 1939, Kravchenko reports the following 
series of events;^ For many months the metallurgical industry had 
been discussing the decision of the top authorities to establish a 
grandiose pipe-rolling project in Stalinsk. The choice of the site, 
named after Joseph Stalin, attested to the importance of the project. 
The construction would cost 150,000,000 rubles. 

In the proscritxid Soviet fashion, the plans were being ballyhooed well in ad¬ 
vance. ♦ ♦ ♦ Without consulting my prefereiKjes, the C'ommissariat and the 

Central Committee of the Party selected me to direct the entire construction of 
this new plant. 

Kravchenko wanted to see the site before accepting the respon¬ 
sibility for its construction and operation. His immediate superior, 
the head of the Glavk that stood over enterprises and trusts in the 
iron and steel industry, ‘Tossed me like a hot potato to Comrade 
Mcrkiilov, who by this time had become Commissar of Ferrous 
Metallurgy.^’ 


* Kravchenko, op. clt., pp. 815-331. 
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Merkulov said: 

What's the idea? I gather you want to make a personal check-up on a deci¬ 
sion confirmed by the Commissariat, the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), 
the Metallurgical Project Institute, the War Commissariat, the Central (Sjm- 
mittee of the Party and the Politburo. Are you in your right mind? 

Kravchenko was finally permitted to take a special trip to see the 
site. At the same time the Commissar cautioned that— 

funds for the factory had been appropriated. The Project Institute in Leningrad 
had been working on the blueprints for months. But since it can do no harm, 
ril authorize the trip. Only bear in mind that we can't fool around with a 
party decision. 

What Kravchenko saw in Stalinsk appalled him: 

Conditions for undertaking the pipe-rolling project here were not merely diffi¬ 
cult or unfavorable; they were utterly impossible. The factories already in 
j)rogresH were stymied by shortages of wood, cement, brick, fuel. Despite the 
prison camps * there were neither enough workers nor living space for workers. 

'I'lie site was a huge naked stretch of muddy river front a considerable distance 
frcuu town without electric or gas lines, without railroad tracks or a trolley line, 
without so much as a negotiable road. 

Most serious of all, tlie terrain was wholly unsuitable for a metallurgical estab¬ 
lishment. One did not have to be a construction engineer to observe that the 
ground would not support big buildings and the heavy machinery called for by 
pipe-rolling—how in the world h«d so many engineers and commissions aijproved 
the site and the plans? Who had hoodwinked the Commissariat and the Central 
Committee? Who had permitted the outlay of millions of rubles in advance 
platming for an und(‘rtal:ing that was dearly doomed to failure? 

Kpuipped with photografdis, charts, and other materials, we returned to 
Mos(u>w. It was a lu'artreiiding task I faced—-to unsell the govtirnment on a 
widely ballyhooeil enterprise ^\hich had the imprimatur of tlie highest authorities 
and involved the reputations, perhaps the fret'doin, of scores of big and little 
officials whose bureaucratic indifference or technical illiteracy was at the bottom 
of the inept firoject. 

My rej)ort to Mcrhulov (the Commissar of Ferrous Metallurgy) and his staff 
had the force of an cnrtltqnnke. Everyone stared in stupefaction. All of them, 
it wss evident to me, thought only how to extricate themselves from what might 
snowball into a political catastrophe. The picture I drew was too clear, too 
detailed to be wished away. Ih'.sitios, it quickly appeanni thet voices had been 
raised in warning bcifore, but had been sileneed by fear. The resf)onsible officials 
looked at me with angry, accusing eyes, as if my findings rather than their own 
ineptitude were responsible for the unpleasant situation. 

'fhere followed weeks of stormy conferences, filled with veiled threats that 
my head would be forfeit if I made too much noise about the business. But I 
resisted all prcs.sure to undertake the job despite thecertfiinty that it meant wasted 
millions and wasted energy. In the end a solution was found: a perfectly typical 
Soviet solution, one, that is, which saved face for officialdom and concealed the 
gig.antic mistake from wider circles. 

At Kemerovo, about KiO milesfrom Stalinsk, also on the Tom, another important 
industrial center was under develojUKerit. At the time the project was planned, 
this place too had been mentioned us a possible site for this pi])e-rolling factory. 
Galvanized by fear, the bureaucratic machine now went into high gear and soon 
ali the enthusiasm ]nimped up for Stalinsk was being efficiently diverted to 
Kemerovo. 

All along the lino, planning bureaus and Academicians, Party functionaries and 
t(ichnical authorities, suddenly discovered that Kemerovo must take precedence 
ovfT Stalinsk. The “political conjuncture’’ abroad—by which we meant the 
tense relations with Japan—and the interests of Siberian industrialization gener¬ 
ally, it appeared, demanded that Kemerovo receive preference. Stalinsk could 
wait—forever, I know full well, though no one as yet dared to concede that openly. 

Kravchenko patriotically characterizes this episode as confusion 
which seems inevitable in planning on so large a scale/' 


• See Uie cliapler oo forced labor. 
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Kravchenko details a number of other experiences in his long report 
which prefaces why he “cliose freedom/^ Th(‘se reveal something 
less than perfection in the planning and coordination of the Soviet 
economic system.® 

From the outset our efforts were snarled in red tape and blocked by bureau¬ 
cratic stupidity. I had to accumulale materials and tools and anan^ijo for their 
transport and storage. Thousands of skilled and unskilled workers had to bo 
mobilized, then provided with homes and elemeiitarv care. Under normal condi¬ 
tions such problems would not involve insurmountable difhculties. Under our 
Soviet system every step required formal decisions by endless bureaus, t*ach of 
them jealous of its rights and in mortal dread of taking initiative?. Thqx^atedly 
petty dilUculties tied us into knots which no one dared untie without instructions 
froiii Moscow. We lived and ialjored in a jungle of questionnaires, paper forma 
and reports in seven copies. 

We were in critical need of brick. Hundreds of prisoners marched from their 
distant, camps to toil fourteen hours a day to meet construction dcmanfls for this 
material by various Kemerovo administrations. At the same time, however, two 
large and well-equipped brickyards stood idle. They hapixmed to belong to 
another commissariat which was “conserving*^ them for some mythical future 
purposes. 1 begged and threatened and sent emissaries to Moscow in an attempt 
to unfreeze these yards, but bunaucracy triumphed over common sense. The 
brickyards remained dead throughout the period of my stay in the city. 

While we were making frenzi(‘d efforts to find homes for our workers, a block of 
new houses stood like a taunt, unfinished and useless, on the outskirts of Kemerovo. 
The cr(‘dit.8 made available for tins project, it appeared, had been exhausted be¬ 
fore the work was finished. 1 had the nect?ssary money to buy and complete 
this housing but never succe(?ded in breaking through the euitanglements of red 
tape. The organization which had started the building w'as willing to relinquish 
Ks interest. Everyone, in fact, seemed willing and autliorizalioii for the deal 
sc-eined about to come through—only it never did. 

A vitni traniw'ay line running through our area wuis nearly completc'd. Several 
tons of thousands of rubles would have sufficed to put it into operation, and the 
funds were on tap. But because of some budgetary snarl the city fathers dared 
not release them without a decision from higher up. 1 WTOto dozens of urgent 
letters demanding that the line be opemed. There were stormy sessions of the 
City Committee of the Party and the Kemerovo Soviet on the issue. But month 
after month passed and nothing happened. Meanwhile thousands of weary men 
and women spent two and three hours a day trudging to and fnun work. 

One is struck particularly with the relative uiKroncern on the part 
of the Soviet planners for the human aspects of economic production. 
Wli(‘n consti uction was started on ambitious industrial enterju istis, as 
in Stalinsk and Magnitogorsk, little thought was given to the provision 
of decent living accommodations for workers. This is all the moi'e 
noteworthy in a communist society wdiich is supposed to be devoted 
to the welfare of workers as a capitalist society never is supposed to 
be and w^lien the problem is simplified because the complete plans of 
capacity production and employment do not depend upon an uncer¬ 
tain market but are altogetlier in the hands of the Government indus¬ 
trial officials. Moreover, Government housing and the provision of 
facilities would be only an extension of the Government factory and the 
odium of company towns and company housing would not adhere. 
Yet they liave opened planks (‘mploying tens of thousands of woikers 
without any special facilities for them, depending to a large degree on 
tlic manager’s fund obtained through reductions in cost b(?low planned 
reductions for housing facilities for workers with the passing yeai's. 
Kravchenko mentions the pathetic housing in Stalinsk, tlu'. nearby 
concentration colonies of 8,000 slaves/^ and the slums which tJie 
workers called **shanghais.'' ‘^Wliat a contrast/'* he exclaimed, ‘'bc- 

*Tliese quuttttioDS are from Kravchenko, op. cit., pp. 328-329. 
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tween those 'shanghais* and these mud 'homes* and the propaganda 
pictures in our films and magazines!** ^ In Pervouralsk, Kravchenko 
remarked that "intrinsically good human material was being spoiled 
by a senseless emphasis on production which ignored the comfort and 
the health of the human beings behind the production.*** 

Alexander Barmine gives numerous experiences illustrating the poor 
planning, ineffective coordination, the loss of time in formdities and 
in waiting for approval from higher up. Two of these are selected be¬ 
cause they illustrate other weaknesses than those pointed out by 
Kravchenko. 

The manufacture of ball bearings involves much detailed calculation and ex¬ 
treme precision of workmanship. Tlie machinery used for the purpose is very 
costly and lias to be maintained witli scrupulous care. When I went through tJie 
shops witli Mr. Brown [manager of an English machinery concern], a number of 
machiiK^s were standing idle, since no one had yet learned how to use them. 
Moreover, my guest noticed that the floors of the rooms where the work of highest 
precision was being carried out were made of cement. “Cement dust,“ he said, 
“will soon deteriorate delicate machinery.” Nobody had ever thought of that! 
Mr. Brow n suggested tliat the floors be covered with a cert.ain oil byproduct, and 
I wrote a report to tlie Industry Commissariat, mentioning his suggestion. 

Two years later I went over the factory again. I found an epic struggle now 
being carried on against bad work. A higlier and higher percentage of the 
proiluct was being rejected as below standard. Alleged sabotage was being 
hunted down; there was a never-ending series of investigations; ami “shock 
tactics” had been introduced, w'ith the usual slogan: “Get on wdth the plan.” 
But T noticed that the floors were still made of cement! There had been no time 
to lialt the macliines and make the necessary alterations. TJie Party chiefs 
insisted that the plan of production of this much-publicized factory should be 
“exceeded at any costs.”* 

In 1934, 16 years after the Revolution, Barmine arranged to drive 
from Leningrad to Moscow in an American Buick on a road which 
"had been the pride and joy of the Department of Roads and Bridges 
under the Imperial regime.** This was a distance of about 450 miles. 

First we had to get a card entitling us to buy gasoline. We made the necessary 
requests to the administration of the road and car society, the Avtodor, to the 
gasoline rationing board, and to the Committee of the Party in the hope that we 
might be able to hasten the formalities. The business was completed in twro days, 
for wc both held high positions. Our gasoline cards gave us the right to replenish 
our tanks anywhere in the Union, without further explanations. 

We were in high good humor when we took the road. The first 160 miles passed 
pleasantly enough against a background of trackless snow and a mildly Artie 
landscape. From time to time we passed trucks standing motionless by the 
roadside, some empty, some loaded. There w^as never any sign of their drivers. 
The heavy vehicles waited there on the white road, looking oddly abandoned. 
The sight was a strange one and pricked our curiosity. The further we got, the 
more numerous became these trucks, until at times it looked as though whole 
caravans had been abandoned by the roadside. It was only very occasionally 
that we met one on the move, and when we did so we noticed that the driver stared 
at us with an expression of surprise mingled with respect. 

We began to think about refilling our tanks. \Ve would do it at the nexx 
market town, a traflic center of importance, the hub of several roads linking the 
various big townships of the ancient government of Tver. 

The small town was dozing in the cold sunlight. We went into a tavern. 

“Wliere can we find gas?” Some truck drivers seated at a table made ironic 
faces when we put the question to them. 

“Gas, comrades? We’ve been waiting for gas for two days! There’s not a 
drop anywhere along the road. Didn’t you see all the stalled trucks?” 

We gazed at each other in amazement, for we had been led to believe that the 
Soviet Union came second only to the United States in oil production. We would 

7 K rnvehenko, op. cit., p. 325. 

Ubif].. p. 2«4. 

• Bunaiiie, op. clt., p. 210. 
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hav« to lool^ Into tWs mystory later; hut what could be done to solve the Immed- 
hite dilhculLy? We had a bad quarter-hour cudgeling our brains. ’'Then my 
friend had a brilliant inspiration. 

‘‘There muBt be a few druggists somewhere in this hole. Let’s buy up all their 
benzine.” 

We went through that town with a fine-tooth comb, putting our ra-e to every 
dniggisi we could find. They were impressed when they learned that we w<^re 
fiiieetors of the Commissariat of Foreign '^I’rade, and we collected several quarts 
of benzine. We start ed oiT aga-in under the surprised gaze of the s< randed dri\ <;rs. 
]i w:^^Tl’t il'.'a they thought us ade]>ts in black niagic, but that they assumed that 
tiie 0. P. U.—the only ])e(>j)le still likely to have any gas— had got us out of our 
dilheuhies because we ha]ij)(‘ned to be, bo to speak, ‘‘in the trade.” 

We counti-d on bt ing able to fill up again nearer Moscow. P>nt as a result of 
tlie delay ttuu’c was no longer any hoj>e of getting home that evening. We 
BlKuild have to put up somewhere for the niglit. d tu>: new problem wa.i hardly 
h'r.s didiciilt than our last one. There were no hotels on tlda roed, and the few 
tiueriiH were alrwuly crammed with carters, truck <jrjvers, local ofhein.’.-;, and 
peasants. Their t.aproomy were sufTocaling, and most of them had no accoin- 
inodntions. We finally found one with beds in the living room, and sheets, to 
be B\'ire, l>ut slutets which had already been used by Bomwne else. The manager 
e::plained, ‘‘We do our waBhing once a month.” We accepted the inevitable, 
for sleeping in our cars would have^ ineajit risking dciath from cold. 

Next d‘iy our drugstore benzine earrhul us another 70 miles and then gave out. 
We ref.lized with horror tliat we still hiid more than 200 miles to go. ''The white 
ribbon of road strotclmd endlessly before us. The abandoned trucks wiiich we 
pass«‘d at intervals reminded us of an army in retreat. Several of tlieiii wore 
boarcoly visible tinder their blankets of snow. At every village, at every filling 
station, we made the same inquiry, always witlnmi effect. There was no g:ts 
to l)e had. We began to hate the sight of those cards w'hich gave us permission 
to rei)]('nish our tanks ‘‘anywhere in Russia.” Wouldn't it have be^u'. sinqtler to 
tell us there w'as no gasoline to be had Ijetwf^en Leningrad and Moscow—aftcT 
five peaceful years of triumphant industrialization—or, rather, that the iilling 
fitalioiiH were there but ail bone dry? 

”D(jes this often happen?” we asked, 

“It's very remarkable when It doesn’t,” was the reply. 

Tri Moscow we had Becui for ourselves hundre^ds of persons queuing up for a 
few quarts; w^e knew that gasoline was l>cing sold on the black market at four 
or five times its official price, but we had thought that those in charge of the 
Five-Yfiar Plan wmuld at least have provided for the needs of people 1 raveling on 
sP’»t(^ business on the main road between the cajiitals. All these brc'ken-dow'n 
friiclis iiK'ant disorganization of w'ork and failure to transport food over vast 
districts of the country. 

We spent our second night at an empty filling station. WhateviT li.a]>pencd 
we’d got to get to Moscow somt^howl ATy ej’e caught sight of a ban**!. ” Kero¬ 
sene?” I asked. 'I’he risk w as con.siderable, but w^e had to take it. We trembled 
with apprehension as we fed our cars, accustomed to the refined product of kSheJl, 
with the awful stuff used for local lighting—black, greasy crude oil, full of foreign 
bodies. Surely our engines would never be able to digest such food! But they 
did. To an accompaniment of spitting, kicking, groaning, and jerking, wo finally 
got off. 

^'he road w^as a roa<i now only by courtesy. Ruts of frozen enow alternated 
with stretches of ice. I’here were quite unaccountable holes and luin})s in the 
surface. Our springs broke. We got them mended in a rough-aiul-ready way 
at a village smithy. We: wore frozen and exhausted; wo both had streaming colds. 
My companion went to sleep as he drove, very nearly tAimed his car over in a 
stream, and got a nasty jab in the ribs from the wh(3el, which was damaged in the 
process! We looked pitiful and sick. We might have been conducting a retreat 
from Moscow instead of traveling to Moscow in modern cars. At last, at Kalinin, 
we managed to get some gas. Victory 1 

An illustration of more careful planning is given by Barinine in the 
episode of his purchase of coke furnaces lor Kuznetsk from a French 
company. 

0* Tho quotation is from Barmino, op. dt.. pp. There Is more to the story: He novor actually 

raudo Movseow; the car was smashed and sold to TorRSin without repairs. (Torgsin are the stores whore 
more expensive purchases may be made for gold or foreign exchange.) 
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We asked for delivery in nine months. The director of the French company 
protested. 

"But Tve just come back from Kuznetsk,” he exclaimed. "The place is a 
trackless desert. What is the point of taking delivery of stuff which you can^t 
possibly use until the district has been opened up? And that won^t happen for 
two years at least.” 

Actually iStalin’s ruthless determination had thrown into Kuznetsk gangs 
composed of Old Bolsheviks, Young Communists, w'orkers^ shock brigades, 
engineers fired by enthusiasm or terrified by threats, convicts condemned to forcea 
labor, and expropriated kulaks. These men lived In huts and ate black bread and 
stale cabbage. But the factory was ready in a year.“ 

Aside from the industrial experience of these two men, there are no 
free, self-critical studies and analyses of operations under the Plans, 
which appear on paper to be so carefully worked out; but the shaip 
criticism of a large number of writers who have lived in the wSoviet 
Union and the vast numbers—estimated by all who have looked into 
the matter in the millions—who have been liquidated or exiled for poor 
work, for sabotage, ^Vrecking,” etc., generally the direct consequence 
of orders issued in Moscow, certainly does not support the picture of a 
perfect plan perfectly worked out from on high, with the ablest and 
the most eiTective officials exactly in the right places and the mecha¬ 
nism of production planning on local, industrial, intcrindustiy, and 
national levels all worked out to promote the welfare of all. 

PLANNING AND COMPETITION 

The human love of order has lent a certain amount of prestige to the 
Soviet system because their economy gravitates about the concept of 
IMans. But it certainly has not been proved to the satisfaction of 
dispassionate* economic analysts that the faults of a completely planned 
economy, which must effectively eliminate competition and socialize 
all p!*o(liictivc assets—probably also completely control the movement 
of workers and their compensation—are less serious th.'m the faults and 
iustabiliti{>s of a free (*ompetitivo society, whose excesses may be con¬ 
trolled in the public mterest. 

'riic prineijjal value of competition is that it gives a vested interest 
to no one. It leaves vast areas of our ecojiomic life open to continu¬ 
ous exploration, ex})erimentation and innovation, and, by the sub- 
st.antial rewards it makes possible, stirs people to action in very many 
dire(*tions. If one metal or plastic at lower cost and pric^e is success¬ 
fully substituted for another, no other decision is necessary. Com¬ 
petitive producers must conform or lose their market. In a fully 
protected economy, like that of Soviet Russia, traditional methods 
tend to continue because no one comp(*tes with the (Government 
enterprise. Inefficiency has a larger measure of protection. The 
nuinagers are intent on meeting and even surpassing goals set by the 
top Government planners and executives, all of whose interests tend 
to 1)0 to go along together. Even in Soviet Russia a purge is a serious 
matter. You can’t have one eveiy year and still get the necessary 
work done. And the ultimate question as to who is to purge the 
purgers always remains. Are the top men always right? Do they 
always know and employ the best methods? Do they never grow old 
or stodgy? Have they never anj interest to protect their own par¬ 
ticular methods and ways of doing things? Are all the brains and 


Jiaruiiue, op. uit., p. 178. 
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daring in the top management and do they have the exclusive genius 
always to select the best of all possible methods for the welfare of all? 

The question is not plan or no plan, for there is plenty of planning 
in American industry as well as in the U. S. S. R. The twentieth 
century has indeed been called the Flan Age by many anal}"sts of 
economic and social trends in the United States. The question which 
is of paramount interest to Americans is the effectiveness of the opera¬ 
tion as a whole, its ability to fiu*nish to the people the highest possible 
standard of living and the largest area of freedom to ])ursije tlioir own 
lives and make the best contribution possible to their own and the 
common welfare. 

PROGRESS OF SOVIET INDUSTRY, 1928-38 

As already indicated, the N. E. P. was a strategic retreat wdiich 
served ti)e dual purpose of restoring productive industry of the country 
to some level near the productivity of prerevolutionary Russia, w'liile 
it retained a dominant position for the sector of large-scah' production 
wdiich remained socialized. TlicFirst 5-Year Plan, inaugurated in 1928, 
undertook a definite reconstruction of the whole national ('coiioiiiy. 
Its broad elements have also been outlined. This sysb'in is the ])res(uit 
Soviet economy. What progress has been made in the decade or more 
before the Second World War during which it was in oj)(‘ration? 

We must recognize that this entire period w^as planned for a vast 
effort at industiialization—that Ls, to inen^ase tlie capacity to produce 
and to become more self-snflicieut, rather than to iiienuise the volume 
and variety of eonsmriers’ goods here and now. The volume of con¬ 
sumers’ goods was increased under all the 5-Year Plans, hut the em¬ 
phasis on annaments, which began in the Second Plan and continued 
more urgently in the Third Plan, took up mucli of tlu* slack which 
would have beim releascMl by the progress of gimeral industrialization. 

Historically, both Stalin and the Communist Party have recognized 
that the main achii'vement of the First 5-Year Plan was a vast capital 
construction. They were not, however, satisfied that production was 
efficient because mulhcr management nor labor still had the know-how. 
Emphasis in the Second 5-Year Plan w^as therefore to be placed on 
mastering the technique of production, improving quality, increasing 
labor productivity, and low^eriug production costs.^^ After soberly 
examining the results of the First 5-Year Plan, goals for the Second 
6-Year Plan, which had provided for very steep increases in the 
preliininary proposals, wrere sharply rediiC(*(l. They provided over 
all for an average annual increase of 16.5 percent in industrial produc¬ 
tion over the levels attained in the First 5-Year Plan.’^ Tlic Second 
5- Vear Plan called for a gross output of 92.7 billion rubles in 1937. 
Official figures show that 95,5 billion was produced. 

The Third 5-Year Plan stepped up the industrialization of the 
country still further, emphasis on the. location of new* industries 
and the develo])meiit of the local resources in the eastern and far- 
eastern regions of the U. S. S. R.‘^ An average animal increase of all 
industrial production of 12.4 percent was planned. In the Third, as 
in the other tw^o Plans, the increase in producers’ goods was to ho 
greater than the increase in consumers’ goods. Under the Third 5- 

»» naykov, op. cit., pp. 168,179. 

»«Ibid., p. 183. 

MIbid., p,287. 
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Year Plan, the gross output of industry was to increase from 95.5 
billion rubles in 1937 to 180 billion rubles in 1942. By 1940 it 
had reached only 125.5 billion rubles, which suggests that even if 
war had not inte.rvened, the goal would not have been fulfilled. 

Whatever the cost in suffering and sacrifice, in internal tensions, 
acerbity of emotion, and ruthlessncss, there can be no doubt that very 
substantial economic progress was made by those who survived. To 
tli(‘ op])onents of the regime—emigres, those who were made lo 
suffer, those who “escaped^’ and those who could not take it, and to 
hosts of foreign correspondents and visitors™ the U. S. S. R. became 
a vast prison. To others inside and outside the country it is reported 
as a land in which thought is taken, as in no other land, of the welfare 
of the common man. The regime planned far ahead and, beginning 
with so little, belts had to be tightened. But goals were set for the 
calculable future, and all energies were focused on them. The goals 
were met in general, modified only as sound experience dictated. 
In the process a new and virile people were created who felt they 
were on their way to being ma.sters of their own destiny. 

Tlie emphasis of Soviet Russia/s development has been on indus¬ 
trial power-™ capital goods, basic materials, fuel, and electricity. 
Secondl^y it has been on the opening of the vast eastern areas, “behind 
the Urals.’' Both of these developments give promise of propor¬ 
tionately greater achievements in the. production of consumers’ goods 
than tlie record thus far shows. 

A measure of the progress of industrialization between the pre- 
revolutionary period and 1938 is given in the following physical 
terms: 

(Mllliiird riihlc.s. 192G-27 valuo) 



1913 

1929 

1933 

1937 

1938 

Engineering and metal iiidiib.tries --- 

1,446 

3,054 

10,822 

27,519 

33,613 

Engines. .- . . . . 

418 ! 

602 

941 

1, 581 

1,626 

Ooods trucks (tlioiisands).... 

14.8 

15.9 

18. 2 

66. 1 

49.1 

Motor cars (tiiousands).-. 

___ 

1.4 

49 7 

2(H). 0 

211.4 

Elertric imwer Cnillliard kw-h.)-- -- .. 

1.9 ^ 

6.2 

16.4 

36.4 

39.6 

Coal (million tons)..... . 

29.1 

40. 1 

76 3 

127 9 

132.9 

Oil (million tons). --- 

0.2 

1.3, 8 

22. 5 

30. 5 

32.2 

Iron ore (million tons)- _ .. 

9.2 

8.0 

14.4 

27.7 

26 6 

Mangimese ore (tlinusaiid tons)--- 

1,246 

702 

1,021 

2, 752 

2, 273 

Pip iron finillion tons)_ __ 

4.2 

4.0 

7. 1 

14.6 

14.6 

Steel (million tons)__... . 

4.2 

4.9 

6.9 

17.7 

18.0 

Rolled steel (million tons)_ _ 

8.5 

3.9 

5.1 

13 0 

13. 3 

Co()per (thoasarui tons)...- - . 

Aluminum (thousand tons). --- 


35.6 

44.5 

7.0 

99.8 

37.7 

103. 2 
66.8 

Cement (million tons) - . . 

1.6 

2.2 

2. 7 

6.6 

6.7 

Cotton tcxlil(‘S (million in.)_ 

2,227 

8,068 

2,422 

3,447 

3,491 

Wooh*n textiles (million m).. .. 

96 

100.6 

86. 1 

108.3 

114.0 

Leatlier shoes (million prs.)__- - - 


48.8 

80.3 

164.2 

213.0 

Raw sugar (thousand torus).—.- 


1,283 

006 

2,421 

2,619 


Official statistics of industrial production as a wdiole show a steady 
mcr(‘ase since the First 5-Year Plan became a working success: 

Gross production^ all industry 
[In inllllurd rubles fn fixed priwjs at 1926-27] 

1928.. 15.7 1939. 123.9 

1932_ 34.3 1940. 137.5 

19:57. 95.5 1941 (plan). 162.0 

1938. 106.8 1942 (plan).184.0 

16 ' )liicial lijiiuies rei)roduwd in Bnykov, op. elt., p. 307. 

16 Derived from ollicial figure.s reproduced in Baykov, op. clt., pp. 166, 283, 289, 291 i 
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Detailed comparisons with progress made during this period in the 
United States could prove almost anything a writer sets out to prove. 
Even without getting into the rabid controversy as to the reliability 
of Soviet statistics and the consistent playing down of l^iissiaa 
industrial aeeomfdisliinents in pre~Soviet days, with its own potenti¬ 
alities for progress in the thn'e decades in wliieli private ent(M*{)rlso 
was d(‘st]'Ove(l, w(‘ must arrive at tlie admitted fact that t!ie Ivossian 
})e()pl{‘are still ve?T poor not o?dy by America!*, but also })y ]>rewar 
western European standards as well. Until we weni all in volved in the 
S(‘Cond W’orld War, Sovi(‘t lee.d('rs, proud of tJudr aee(>in])lishineiits, 
were nonetfieless always I'oady to admit that Soviet industry srili had a 

ay to go ‘^to eateh up with and surpass eapilalisnd^ and tliat p(‘r 
cmpila prodiietion was si ill far Ixdiind that of llie Unitetl Stati‘s and 
(ierinany—iiit-ho'ite (h^i/iiany, be it remembered. 

In th(dr own minds llie Soviet I(‘aders have been ligiiting a con¬ 
tinuous war since the gieat days when, with the slogans ''rea(‘.e and 
No Annexations ainl No In<iemniti(‘s^' and All JV>wer to the SovLcts’h 
they’- est,n]>r!s}ied th( insidves as the governing power in the land. All 
tlnougli its history Soviet industry has been organizf'd and managed 
on the analogy of battles to be won on the wajr to victory over cji])ii;al- 
isni. TIutc is an economic Chmeral Staff that lays out wdiat lU'eds to 
be done. There is a military organization with ruilit-arv discipline 
from the lop down. War metaphoi-s such as 'Hhe coal front,‘Hhe 
grain front,'^ ^^shoek brigades,^' 'Hhe liero of Soviid labor,” the 
“storming^’ of positions, have been commonly used in describing 
industriai needs or problems. 

The con^-entraticn on public investment and capital developnHUit 
may indeed have saved tlie country in the time of its greatc^st })cril. 
Tliey had the plants, the power, and the basic materials wbieii could 
rapidly be devoted to tibimdant war production. Idiey have, how^- 
ever, never had the abundance of consumers^ goods available to the 
American and the western European. The mere estaldislmient of 
large factories and the incrcttse in basic materials was tiie bjusic 
“victory.” 

Looked at, then, from the point of view of what the average worker 
and farm laborer and their families have, the Russian is still a poor 
mail. 11 is life revolves around the factory—his precious productive 
unit, wdiich yields him not only wages, but housing, food, and such 
recreation as he has. Mr. W. L. White, tiie American journalist 
who recently toured the Soviet Union in company with Mr. Eric 
Johnston, w^as veiy much impressed with this, lie noted: 

A Russian belongs to his job. He and his family usually sleep in an apartment 
which liis factory owns, lie proba})ly cats, in his factory dining mom, food raised 
on his factory’s farm. His children attend a day nursery whicli it maintains. 
They play games and go to movies in its culture palace and they go on vacaiioni 
when it can spare them, on trains which it designates, to resorts* and workers’rest 
homes which it controls.” 

Whether the acknowledged shortages of consumers' goods will con¬ 
tinue to be a characteristic of the Soviet economy cannot be said with 
^'tainty. The Fourth 5-Year Plan seems to differ hardly at aU from 
its predecessors. The chief emphasis continues on heavy industry 
and transport. There will still be a veiy low level of consumption 
for a high level of production if the Fourth 5-Year Plan is successful 

” W. L. White, Report on the Russians (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945), i)p. 29-30. 
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by the end of 1950. At the same time the economic might of Soviet 
Russia is already a fact. As John Scott, the American who worked 
in the Urals between 1932 and 1938, put it: 

Pig iron was pig iron, whether or not the blast furnace was constructed by 
prisoiuT specialists ana disfranchised kulaks.^* 

PROFITS IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 

The theory of socialism and communism is that profits are a purelv 
capitalistic phenomenon—the share which the owners of capital, 
machinejy, and other instruments of production by their superior 
economic power arc able to w'rest from the defenseless workers who 
have no (*.apital and therefore must accept jobs which yield them 
just enough for sustenance and to perpetuate their kind. 

The expropriation of capitalists and landlords, which was the heart 
of the original Con inunist Revolution, was justified on the moral 
gi-()und that property was theft, built up by robbing the workers of 
the full product of their labor. Indeed, one early slogan of the revo¬ 
lution w'as 'h*ob the robbers/’ 

The first 2 or 3 years of the Revolution furnished abundant proof 
to the thinking leaders of the Revolution that there was more to it 
than that. The people were living on accumulated stores, vrhich 
W’cre .'•iinning out. Production was stagnating. Machinery was 
deteriorating. They acknowledged temporary deh^at in inaugurating 
the new e(*onoinic policy. Beginning with the N. E. P. the Soviet 
loadcTs never again made the mistake of assuming that labor produces 
all values, that capital in its myriad forms just leprodiices itself, and 
that business manageiriont was a parasitic capitalistic appendage. 

There is a certain naivete in the speculations of tlieoretical commu¬ 
nists about ^‘surplus value” and the right of tlie worker to “the whole 
product.” In the actual operation of the Soviet economy, as in any 
economy, it was soon learned that there are other costs of operation 
and that reserves must he set aside for the restoration of capital and 
for its enlai-genuuit, for lluctiiations in business, and for the social cost 
of both industry and government. This is brought out very well by 
a Soviet economist who later became head of Oosplan. He wrote: 

It would he thoughtless to suppose that under socialism the worker receives as 
his individual allotment the full product of his labor for his personal consump¬ 
tion. * * * The total product of the labor of all workers constitutes the en¬ 

tire social product of a given society. From this it is necessary to deduct, first 
tlie part needt'd for restoring the depreciated means of production; an additional 
part for ox])anding production; and a reserve fund as an insurance against acci¬ 
dents and unforeseen natural calamities. 'I'he remainder Is that jiart of the 
total social |)ruduct which is to be used for consumption. But before this can 
be distributed to individuals, the following must be set aside: the general expenses 
for tliat administral.ion not directly connected with production; a share for the 
social satisfaction of needs, such as schools, hosi)itals, etc.; a fund for the sup¬ 
port of those who are unable to work, etc. Only after this is done do we finally 
have that part of the [consumption fund which is distributed as the individual 
allotn;cnt. The other parts constitute the social accumulation, reserve, and 
socialized consumption funds. The problem of what part of the workday should 
be for consumption and what part should be put into the fund of socialist ac¬ 
cumulation is concretely a historical problem, and will be solved in each case by 
a planned directive of the proletarian state.^* 

»»John Soott, Bohind the Urals (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), p. 227. 

w N. Vo 7 .nesfn.sk y. The Problem of the Eoonomtes of Socialism, Bolshevik, Nos. 1-8, January 30,1932, 
p. 26. Quoted In Joseph Freeman, The Soviet Worker (New York, Liverlght, Ino., 1032), p. 63. 
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The size of the profit account in the Soviet economy may be drawn 
from some available statistics on Government receipts from profits 
and from the turn-over tax, which is another form of profits in the 
Soviet economy, because it is added to other costs in fixing prices, 
ilie profits of factories are the difi'erence between price s s(‘t by tlio 
state and total costs, including the turn-over tax, miiltipllf'd by the 
volume produced. In 1940 profits made up 12 percent of all federal 
revenues, wliile the turn-over tax provided 59 percent of total reve¬ 
nues—71 percent in all.^“ This is not all, because only about luvlf of 
the profits go into the federal treasury; the other half remains with 
the enterprises and is used for servicing the plant and for tlie benefit 
of workers. 

The turn-over tax is a charge on all industry, and the ^ ast receipts 
from this tax are the main contribution of eveiy worker and producer 
to the expenses of Government. The contribution is made wlietluT 
or not the enterprise is profitable, since the Plans fix the piiccs, whieb 
include the turn-over tax. Ihice is manipulated to attain whatever 
ends tlie Govcnim<jnt may desire. 

Kedactien of cost dorp not ultimately result, as under free competilion, in 
reduction of iirice. In an even more ahsulute way tlian the monopolisiic corp{;- 
rations of the capitalist countries, tJic Soviet State may keep prices unc]ianr«‘d 
desjjite reduction of cost: State mono])oly is complete. If eduction of cost may, 
tlu’jvforo, wliolly or in i)aTt, result in increased plant profits and Stale revenue, 
instead of in lowered prices. ^ more than f>ne-tldrd to one-lialf of 

all cost economies achieved during the three l*iaii periods can luive been us(rd for 
reductions in sales prices.^* 

Turn-over tax rates difl'er witlely and are imposed in accoj-dance 
with the purposes of the Plans. Some of the prewar rates on con¬ 
sumers’ goods as }>erc<;ntag(‘S of retail prices were: Bread, 75 percent; 
meat, 70 percent; butler, GO pejctmt; salt, 82 perc(Uit; tea and coffee, 
86 percent; tobacco, 80 percent; textiles, 74 percent; shoes, 80 percent; 
soap, 62 percent. The retail price* of sugar in 1940 was fixed at 6.50 
rubles per kilogj ain, of which 5.20 rubles represonled tu^n-o^'eI• tax.^* 
As this is not a graduat(*d tax and there are no ext^mptions for persons 
of low income, the “ultimate consumer^' ptiys plenty from whatever 
the i)roceeds of his lai)or may yield in wages. 

The approjiriation of interest, profits, and taxation by the state does 
not change their function. Neither does it add 1 pound of sugar or 
one pair of shoes to the sup]dies available to the people. In fixing 
prices in the Soviet economy a wide margin is maintained between tlie 
price cluirged and the costs of production, iiu’ludiiig labor costs. In 
the First 5-Year Plan this margin was said to be wide enough on the 
average to permit the reinvestment of 30 percent in capital expansion 
and to pay the vast bureaucratic overhead as well.^ In Soviet Russia 
this surplus is said to belong to the whole nation, but it is, of course, 
withheld just as effectivedy from the possible enjoyment of tlie wurk(‘r 3 
in any year of its produ(;tion. It is supposed to be indicative of a deep 
concern of the Soviet plannei's for the future, as indeed tlie existence 
of capital in any land is a measure of the value whi<b is placed by the 
community upon the future in comparison with the present. In that 
sense, the amount of capital at the disposal of the average American 
worker is still many times the ainount available to the average Soviet 

^ LUotivitock. Schwarz, and Yugow, op. clt., pp. 7U, Sfi. 

** U>UI„ p. 84. 

Mlbkl. 

Bi'uUkus, op. cit., pp. 131-133. 
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worker. Reliable comparable statistics are not available, but the 
Soviet leadets have always been ready to admit this fact and to gear 
their plans to the prospect of attaining the degree of mechanization 
which exists in the United States. 

PROFITS AND “EXPLOITATION^' 

Communist literature assumes that private property per se is a 
means of exploiting other men—and the only means. But the regime 
in the U. S. S. R. furnislies ample proof that under any system capital 
is the product of past and present industry withheld from present 
consumption in onhu- to be used in further production and that it 
must l)e paid for in waiting and sacrifices. Whether one or another 
method of paying for the services of capital is preferable may, of 
course, be debated; but even on moral grounds, the decision wmuld rest 
on what is, in the long run, available to the people after all deductions 
for plant and other capital are made. 

The possibiliti(‘,s of exploitation in the Soviet Union are found both 
in the operations of tlu^ eennomy and in politic^al life. Abundant 
illustrations of these possibilities which became actualities are given 
in this and the following three (‘hapters. There are many who would 
regard thes(i forms of exploitation as far more destnudive of human 
values than the institutional exploitation which is postulated by 
Communists as characteiuzing every })rivate business entcu’jirise. 
There are many old Socialists and revolutionaries inside and outside 
the Sovi('-t Union who f(‘.el rather strongly about this. Kravchenko's 
fatlu'r was such an old revolutionary who grew very bitter about what 
he considered the exploitation of Stalinism even wiien his son was 
rising in tlie Soviet hiei-archy. He saw that his son had everything 
that Soviet Russia had to olfer --a car, a chauffeur, a beautifully fur¬ 
nished apartment, fresh fruits and vegetables, wdiat seemed to be 
security and savings, while in his bitterness he generalized that the 
workers were wors(‘- off than under the Czars. 

I am not happy that a son of mine is among tlic new exploiters, even if he is not 
himseif to blame ft)r it.*^ 

In the Soviet Union, where all the profits of the labor of all the people 
are absorbed by capital investment, the state and its appaiatus, and 
l)y the officialdom, it is the totalitarian Government wdiich determines 
wliat the diffcrtuit classes of w^orkers shall get, how much shall be 
withheld to restore and develop capital and to support the bureauc¬ 
racy, what shall be the place and conditions of work, what shall be 
produced and tlie selling prices, the terms of exchange (tlu'ough price 
fixing) between agricultural and industrial production, the amount and 
type of export and import, who and what numbers shall be housed or 
go into exile at foi'ced labor, and how many others shall be destro 3 ^e(i 
with or without trial.-® Yet it is said that this cannot possibly be 
exploitation of man by man because, forsooth, the state owns all 
productive property. By contrast, they allege that each and every 
w^orker (unplo^^ed in the automotive, steel, chemical, textile, air-trans- 
poi t, and motion-picture industries in the United States, and every 
worker in transportation, communication, and any of the large service 
trad(*-s is sure to be “exploited" because the “moans of production" 
are furnished by private individuals or corporations. 

M Kravchenko, op. cit., p. 205. 

** For more claboraie treatment on some of these matters, see the chapters on labor and forced labor. 
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CONTRASTING BASIC PRINCIPLES OP SOVIET AND AMERICAN ECONOMY 

The workers (and peasants) of Russia liave had a long memory of 
hostility and struggle against the Government of the countiy. In 
Czarist days it was the people against the Government. AVlien they 
took over the Government and with it the expropriation and naliomU- 
ization of the land and industrial property, the people were told thei e 
was nothing else to fight against. The people owned eveiything. 
The ^dictatorship of the proletariat^’ was said to be a holding opera¬ 
tion against the return of ^dourgeois rule,” of landlords and ca[)italists. 
In the first decade of the revolution the distinction and antagonism 
between the people and the Government broke down. It is true that 
a new governing class was being created—a class of politicians, 
commissars, planners, administrators, managers. Army officers, and 
intellectuals drawn from the Gommunist Party. These now make 
up the Government, and their Government runs industry and agri¬ 
culture as well as the political activities of the State. 

The Soviet Government which manages all industry is not, of course, 
a demo(;racy in the American sense; but neither is it simply a personal 
dictatorslii]). It has developed many new forms in strucXuie and 
oj*^anization in its three decades of history. It is operated in con- 
siiTtation and with the cooperation of numerous reiireseiitative bodies 
in their society. A Government decision is, however, final in realms 
in which Government does not operate in the United States. A 
course of action having been settlcnl upon in accordance with the 
determined needs of the state (as viewed by the Communist Party 
hierarchy), it is carried out whether or not desired or repugnant 
the persons or groups directly and indirectly affec'ted. Forms and 
symbols of cooperation are set up and elaborate steps are taken to show 
the great benefit of the course of action to all and its superiority to 
^•apitalist methods.’’ Thus all Government action in the economic 
sphere is always presented as the embodiment of the will of all the 
people and this is true whether the decision, for example, is to spend 
vast sums for capital development rather than for consumers’ goods, 
or to increase production quotas without increases in pay, to pay on a 
piecework rather than time basis, or to have greater inequality rather 
than relative equality of income for different categories of workers. 

Government decisions may be debated thoroughly in the inner 
councils of the Communist Party; but once they are made, they are 
the official “Party line,” and the Party line brooks no “right devia- 
tionists” or “left deviatioiiists.” The new Party line may, indeed, bo 
the opposite of the Party line of a year or two ago; but it is none the 
less true Marxism and Leninism. Thus, as we shall see in the chapter 
on labor, equality in wages turned into magnified wage differentials, 
payment in accordance with needs was supplanted by payment by 
results to a greater extent than elsewhere in the world, the cooperative 
management of industry was interpreted to include “Socialist com¬ 
petition,” speed-up and Stakhanovism, severe penalties for minor 
industrial infractions, and the discipline of “labor books.” To further 
convince the unwilling or skeptical, these changes in the operations 
of the Soviet economy (as well as turnabout with reference to matters 
of foreign policy) were accompanied by the liquidation of the dissi¬ 
dents. In these ways the sucee^ss of the new programs and the dangers 
of irregularity were advertised. And since any of those who were 

90081—46-3 
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articiilnte m tlio.ir opposition to a Party policy are no longer articulate, 
the Party decision becomes indisputably ‘^the will of the people.The 
Government, and, behind the Government, the Party, speaks for the 
whole nation on all matters of economic policy at all times. 

The decisions of the Government are accepted without deviation 
in minor as well as in major matters, and they permeate not only the 
broad planning of the interrelation of parts m industry but also the 
operations of plant and institutional managemcait and the status of 
tfie individual worker. There is at the presemt stage of the evolution 
of commiinisin in the U. S. S. 11. apparently no question of the correct¬ 
ness of this point of view, for the country has no traditions of popular 
government and the withholding from the governing party of precious 
inalienable rights reserved for llie individual. 

In eontrast with centralized economic planning in Soviet Russia, 
the American syslcin has left the initiative in industry to private 
planners, employers, and investors who are given an inducement to 
find new markets, r(‘duc.e costs of production (hut not at tlie expense 
of tlie highest wage levels of any country in the world), and nu'et the 
needs and prcdih'ctions of th<‘ir customers. Wlien our system remains 
in balance, it is ber-ause the risks taken by tbousands of independent 
entiTprises or corfioraiions either fill voids whieli exist or tliese enter¬ 
prises contract or are eliminated when they do not find a jirofitable 
phu'e for themselves in serving Ibe consumer or as suppliers of other 
lines of business.^* 

The plienoiTieiion of the market is itself one of the most democratic 
forc('s ever devis(*(l. It determines wIietluT there shall be more beer, 
more petrohnim products, more ndail outlets, and more housing 
rather tlian more industrial plants, more coal, more blacksmith shops, 
and more outmoded styles of apparel. It also determines the succ(‘ss 
of particular types of housing, particular styles of clothing, varied 
types of public eating accommodations, and public amusement. It 
de])ends upon the individual whether ho spends more for milk or fruits 
and vegetables or liquor or household furnishings or books or the latest 
automatic fountain pen; whether he chooses to spend or save without 
regard to the standards or wishes of a Government department. Our 
choices are free, limited only by the amount of money we can make 
and the ingenuity of our collective intelligence to furnish anything 
the people may want to b\iy. 

On the production side also there is no fixed way of doing things. 
Different producci-s obtain their o^vn sources of materials and com- 
pomuits, employ difl'erent processi^s, are at different degrees of mecha¬ 
nization, and are struggling for their existence and for ever wider mar¬ 
kets. If they SCO an opportunity to reduce costs and widen their 
markets by substituting one material for another, substituting new 
machinery, rearranging the plant, using new fuels or byproducts, for 
the most part tliey need no one's permission beyond the management 
of the plant.^ If they lose, they lose only the company's money. If 
they win, others will soon be forced to make similar improvements, and 
the winni^ company will have to tij again to keep ahead of the pro¬ 
cession. This is called by Communists the ^'anarenism of capitalistic 
production." 

»• Unemplovinont m an economic phenomenon la treated In the chapter on labor. 

An exception must he made of the ''administered" sector of our economy; whether the administration 
la private throuiUi such a device as a patent pool or public through policies suob as agricultural crop control. 
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Taking the economy a whole, the people in the Soviet Union live 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, which makes it comparatively easy to con¬ 
trol purchasing power and the direction of spending. The widespread 
use of rationing and didereiit levels of prices for difTerent classes of 
persons in the Soviet Union makes it easy to lap up exc(‘ss j)uidiasing 
power which may flow from differential wages or liigh pavmenis for 
Stakhanovitos, executives, artists, and Government olTicials, for whom 
in any case only a small proportion of luxinh's must be produrid. 

There has been peisistent evidence of tlu^ dissatisfaction in the Sovif*t 
Union Avith the coinparalively small increases in tlie ])roduction of coii- 
Bumeis’ goods available to tlie genera! public. Living standaids for 
the average man and woman are still pitiably low—estimat(‘d by soiiie 
of the warmest friends of the vSovi(‘t systi^m as at tbe level of r(‘li(‘f 
workers in the Umt('d Stat(‘s in the depth of tlic dojiression of 
Th(‘r(i seems to he a need for official promise's to increase tlie sui)ply of 
consumer’ goods wdienever new plans or programs are nnnounce'd or 
rejiorts of accompllslmuaits ai-o mad(\ 

VVliile there is no Gosplan in the United States, the coo])eral.ive 
efforts of management, finance, labor, and Government have made it 
possible to produce goods and services purchased by lU'arly all fa,nlilies 
and persons which are considered the greatest luxuries in the Soviet 
Union. JSor has it b(*>en necessaxy for ari}’' Government department 
to continue year after year to withhold these benefits from the f)(‘oj)le 
in order to produc(‘, the necessary factories, machine tools, locomoiivcs, 
etc. Funds for capital maintenance and expansion are made available 
from the savings of all the people. New workers are induced to take 
tlu'.ir proj)or places largely on the basis of tlieir ovm self-interest and 
gemxally at more attractive pay and working conditions than luTct o- 
fon*.. Prices for all these items are reduced as markets expand and the 
more efficient firms drive out the less efficient. In all this the Govith- 
ment \)hijs its part, of course. It sets minimum hiUor standards; 
it tries to prevent monopolistic price control; it encoura^ges competi¬ 
tion; it promotes collective bargaining; it renders vast social sc'rvices, 
adjusted to the ebb and flow of business sneci'ss or failure; it conducts 
its own public works wlien the people decide that these are best opi'r- 
ated as public enterprises. Through its elaborate taxation system, 
the Government collects its receipts largely on the basis of ability to 
pay and us(‘s tliese receipts increasingly to balance inequalitit's and 
open opportunities for all. And if the people do not like the degree or 
direction of change, there is nothing to stop t hem from calling in new 
leaders and passing new laws which will bring the results more nearly 
to their heart’s desire. 



Chapter III 

ROLE OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

Industry Without Management 

The communism of the 5-Year Plans is not the natural communism 
of the treatises or the communism envisaged by the early Russian 
revolutionaries. To be specific about the type of communism 
flourishing in the U. S. S. R. today, we liave defined it as StahiiLsm, in 
commemoration of the vSoviet leader who nourished it, gave it scope, 
defemled it against all attacks from within and without, and now 

S >roposes to continue the system in wider domains in a Fourth 5-Year 
^lan. ^ 

Lenin was a revohitionary par excellence and prac.tically his whole 
life exp(‘rience had been as an intellectual leader and pamphleteer in 
the underground Russian revolutionary movement. Not the least 
element in his great influence and appeal to his support'mg revolu- 
tionarif's was the directm'ss and simplicity vHth which he visualized 
the task before him. lie thought that capitalism had so simplified 
and routinized methods of operation that socialized industry could 
be operated by anyone— 

who can read and write. The ability to observe and record and to make out 
receipts—tliis, with a knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic, is all that is re¬ 
quired.’ 

At first the work of the manager of industry was not regarded as at 
all important to the success of industry. ITc was thought to be 
m(‘rely an instrument concerned with siphoning off the “surplus valuo^' 
croate<l by tlie workers. In the early months of the j evolution, factory 
committees took over the function of the owners and rnanagcM*s of the 
enterprises in which they were employed. Lenin soon saw that this 
w^ould not work because the workers were not traimid to deal with the 
problems of supply, manufacturing, and distribution. A few" yea-rs of 
operating without trained and authoritative business management 
resulted practically in the drying uj) of ec-ononiic activity in all parts 
of tiie country. Old managers w'ere called back under the N. E, P. and 
new piivate ventures w"ere <‘iieuuraged to get started by s(df-appointed 
niamigeT's. 

As the responsible bead of the (lovernnient wliich had to make 
coninmnism w^ork, J^euin tended to go slow in elimina-ting all ca.i)ital- 
istic organization and nationalizing all industry He is ({iioiod as 
having admitted that “for a considerable pcu’iod our decrees were a 
form of pio];agandji.^^ ^ Ry nationalizing tlui hanks immediately he 
hoped to gain control of the capitalist economic system without 
d(‘StjT)ying its economic organization. 

This attrunpt failed b('cai!so capitalism simply could not operate 
under the revoliitioTiary stimulus wdiich resulted in the seizure of 
property by the w^orker.s, the disappearance of the old owners and 
managers and the sudden removal of all the guaranties and induee- 

i N. Lenin, State and Revolution Quoted in Boris Brutzkus, F.coaouiiu riuutimg in Soviot liusisia 
(London, G. ItouUedue A Sons, Ltd., It):;.)/, pp. 

> Bori'* Sfiijvarine, Stuiiu (Luiniou, Seeker «4 VVurburB, 1940;, p. 197. 
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monts which make the capitalist world go Voiiiul. The foiiiulcring 
of the ^^Communist experiment'’ for so many years w as due in large 
measure to the lack of appreciation of the constriiclivo role played by 
management in organizing and dirticting the general productive forces 
of any country, which lie ultimately in its resources, its man])o\\ er, 
its cajntal and machinery, its technical knowdedge, and its elfective 
and stimulating institutions to make the efforts of work worthwhile. 
Later the Soviet aiitliorities tided to fdl this void by enlarging schools 
for the training of engineers, technicians, and managers and by giving 
gj-eater scu])e and status to the role of the manager in state industries. 

As wo have seen, the Communists did not abandon tlu'ir long-time 
goals under the N. E. P. Tlie big Government proj(‘cts nanained 
natkjnalized and plans wove being laid for their extension and l)etter 
interndation. Por this task a new type of industrial leacha* had to be 
developcal— one who could plan economically, direct factory operations, 
measure and improve results, eliminate waste, get things done and on 
time, lie w'ould deal with a less reealcitrant labor force—the Govern¬ 
ment would sec to that by other measun^s.^ His position wmuld be 
recognized by his siiboi’dinates and ho would rec.eive material and 
social rewuirds commensurate with the importance of his w'ork and the 
d('p(mdcnco upon it of the success of the Communist entorpiise as a 
wliole. But this took time to get across to the W'orkers who had been 
1('(1 to believe that it was “their'^ enterprise to manage as it was theirs 
in putative owmership. For yeai-s the great problem of management 
in the Soviet Union was its lack of freedom to manage. Factory 
committees and trade-imioiis had to be consulted on every matter. 
To build up the manager and the technical personnel and to make 
them independent of the workers became a conscious policy of tlje 
highest authorities in the Soviet Union. It may be listed as one of 
the triumphs of the Stalinist regime. 

SKLECTION OF MANAGERS 

The number of original Communists with practical industrial experi- 
en(‘,e or special managerial training was, of course, veuy small. Tlio 
earliest Communists w ere underground workers, intellectuals, factory 
wwkers, journalists, and students. Since active Party control was a 
first principle of the Revolution, many men with inadequate experience 
and training had to be us(;d in posts for which tliey had no training or 
experience wdiatever. The employment of nou-Party members in im¬ 
portant managerial posts meant special surveillance by Party members 
and by the security officers of the OGPU or the NKVD.^ 

The evolution of *^oiie-nian control" was accompanied by a lessening 
of supervision and consultation wdth Party and trade-union organiza¬ 
tions. But there were Party representatives in all levels of manage¬ 
ment up to the outbreak of the w^ar and their influence is always felt; 
wliile the secretary of tlie provincuU or city Party committee is the 
chief controller and inspector of all the industrial plants in the province 
and can, and does, interfere in the management of the plants.® 

• See. chapter on labor. 

< The NICVD Is an Institution which plays a big part In Soviet society. It has a number of functions 
having to do with “internal security.” The NKVD absorbed the OOPu (or GPU as It is more gonorally 
known In the United States) whlcn earlier had absorbed the Cheka. See the chapter on forced labor for 
further details regarding the activities of NKVD which has recently been divided Into the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and the Ministry of State Security. The distribution of functions is not known. 

* Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. Schworx, and Aaron Yugow, Management in Ru.ssian Industry and 
Agriculture (Loudon, New York, Oxford University Press, 1944), pp. 19-31. 
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The hij]:her executive, administrative, and planning posts are prac¬ 
tically always held by Party members and the Party influence is thus 
also represented in appointments to the manager's staff. Kravchenko, 
who w^as himself a Party member, nonetheless was not permitted to 
select his own administrative staff wdicn be was placed in charge of 
the pipe-rolling project in Kemerovo. 

TJie top ofliciiils were appointed directly by the Comniissariat and the chief of 
Glavtriiboslal, witliout bo much as asking my opinion. This system aimed to 
encourage oflieials to watch eacli oilier and ttuided to create mutual distrust 
among people brought togetlier for common tasks * * ♦, Some of the local 

appointees, it was evident, were merely espionage agents for the Regional Com¬ 
mittee, the City Committee, the Kconomlc Department of tlie XKVD and 
Glavtrubostal.* 

The highest authorities of the Govemmont recognized the resulting 
inofficiencios and held a number of exhibition trials and purges to 
ferret out inefliciency as well as ])olitical unreliability. As far back 
as 1928, after the Sliakbty trial, tlie Central Committee of the Party 
proclaimed: 

Under present condilions it is especially intolerable that economic officials 
lack knowledge of tlie productional-tcclinical side of entenirisos; that Uiey are 
often traiisfeiTed from one kind of work to another; that they are overburdened 
wdth tasks utU'rly alien to the job of production (re]»or(,8, lectures, trips to the 
Cfuiter); tliat, fiirihermf^re, various circumstances transform tliem from economic 
leaders into commissars and bad commissars at that, pt^ofile incapable of assuming 
genuine resjamsibility for the work entriiste<l to tliein,^ 

In each one of the purges that liquidated famous names in Soviet 
revolutionary history there w^ere some who had attained tlieir high 
posts been use of Party services in the past and not because they bad 
been specially selected for their manageiial competence.® Tlie train¬ 
ing of engineers and managers wdiose entire education and expciience 
bad been in a (kimmunist society became a major objective. Scliolar- 
sliips were granted. Courses were accelerated. Intense specializa¬ 
tion was ordered. Younger ambitious workers were given opportun- 
iti('S for teclinical training while on the job and during short periods 
of leave. 

When these measures tended to lower the quality of technical train¬ 
ing, they were revised to lessen the number of students admitted and 
there were stricter examinations given; they also reduced the number 
of youths of proletarian origin who were favored.® 

The great purge which began toward the end of 1936 caused a very 
sharp turn-over of industrial chiefs. This purge, which lasted over a 
year, resulted in the displacement of practically all the old Bolsheviks 
wlio held liigh posts in administration and in the Party. Its roverber- 
atioTis were felt in every planning board, every coordinating agency, 
every plant, and all through the Party machinery. Managers of 
different rank were displaced by the thousands. Estimates of the total 
number of persons involved in the purges go into the millions and 
many thousands of these were managers and executives of all ranks. 

The new industrial chiefs who were promoted to responsible posts 
were the better trained energetic men who had had no otner expenence 

• Victor Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom (New York, C. Scrlbner'8 Sons, 1946), p. 838. Kravchenko srivos 
numerous illustrations of the diffusion of authority—the orders and oounterorders from Moeoow. the oharRes 
made against managers for mistakes made in Moscow. It was routine practice to have agents of the NKVD 
disguised as workers in the factories. They took up time in endless mveetifatlons. Interfered with opera* 
tions, and frightened the life out of the personnel. 

’ Bienstock, Schwart, and Yugow, op. dt., p. 105. 

• Alexander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Eoonomlo System (Cambrldfe University Freea, 
1846 ), p. 381. 

• Bienstock, Schwart, and Yugow, op. dt., pp. 104r-113. 
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than that in a Communist country. They were practical professional 
men, not too much concerned with shades of political beliefs and devia¬ 
tions from the eternal truths of the communism of the books. As they 
were growing up, they had scon Stalinism win over all opposition. 
It was not for them to question basic political decisions and they 
learned how to accept such decisions without wavering or deviation. 
They felt their country was going somewhere and tiny w^ere going to 
help to get it there. They must have decided early in their careers 
to let the past bury the past—the Leninist past as well as tlie Cznrist 
past. They were Russian patriots and this was their country. The 
progress the country had made had been dearly bought. Tliey could 
see tliat there were great opportunities in this soidety to build, to 
improve their own positions, and to make tlie Soviet Union a power 
in the world. At the same time, since tlie catclwords of the revolu¬ 
tion had not been abandoned, they were impressed tliat they lived in 
a classless society, that they were the advance guard of social and eco¬ 
nomic progress, and that they had devotees in every country in the 
world who looked to the day when they too would overthrow their 
‘^capitalist oppressors'^ and establish a “classless society.'^ 

INCENTIVES AND REWARDS OF MANAGEMENT 

The plant manaf^er, as w^e have seen, works under the close super¬ 
vision of the Commissariat, the Glavk, the combine, or the trust; and 
all of these, in turn, are guided, inspected, and supervised by the 
regional and national planning agencies, the State Bank, and Party 
coimnittees under the discipline of the 6-Yoar and Annual Plans. 
Tliis is unavoidable and doubtless makes for stimulation, as well as 
irritation and interfercu< ('.. 

While Party membership is still generally a condition of appoint¬ 
ment to a managerial post, merit and previous success now count 
most even among Party members. Each man’s career is followed 
very carefully and his successes or failures in relation to the phuis ai e 
fi eely discussed in indusliial periodicals. 

In the United States managers arc supposed to be dominated by 
the profit motive, which leads them to make the economies in purchas¬ 
ing, using materials, ari-anging production, etc., in order to kec'p a 
margin between costs and selling prices while enlarging sales. Among 
corporation executives there is not qiate the dhect reward for profits 
made, since these go to the owners and not directly to the managers. 
American businessmen are mixtui'cs of enterprisers and inanagors. 
Ordy a small proportion of them are capitalists, strictly speakiiig, 
although they typically own some shares in the business whicdi they 
manage. Successful corporation executives also covet honor and 
prestige as end products as well, frequently, as a step to higher 
opportunities within the corporation or with another corporation. 

in Soviet Russia there has been a steady drift to treat and rew^ard 
managers after the capitalistic pattern. After establishing liis status 
vis-&-vis the workers, the Party cell, and the trade-union, they began 
to reward the manager with much higher salaries. Bonuses were 
paid to practically all managerial personnel from foremen up for 
reducing cost, saving materials and fuel, and for exceeding quoitis of 
production, so that total bonuses sometimes were higlicr than regular 
salaries. In addition generous compensation in kind was made in 
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the form of luxurious apartments and dachas, special food, a private 
automobile, and free transportation. Servants in the homes of some 
important executives sometimes reach the number of a half dozen or 
more and this was possible even in wartime, when the countiy was 
organized for a desperate dcifense of its territory. 

Published data on the earnings of various classes of managers is not 
very ample but some information is available. In 1921, before the 
managerial class had reached its later high estate, technical personnel 
was limited to a schedule which gave it from 1.6 to 5 times the rate 
of the lowest paid workers, while the leading administrative person¬ 
nel was paid from 4 to 5 times the rate paid the lowest paid workers. 
On the American analogy that would mean that in a plant where the 
minimum wage yielded, say, $1,000 per year, the top executive salary 
would be $5,000. 

Tliis schedule of salaries for technicians and managers, which tied 
them to the rates of the lowest paid workers, remained in effect for 5 
or 6 years. In 1929 a salary schedule was fixed without reference to 
workers’ wages. This general schedule has bee.n revised from time 
t) time by Economsoviet, the coordinator of Commissariats. 

The appointing body fixes the classification of each iiiariagcr, 
depending upon the size of the job. The Commissar for a particular 
branch of industry may, however, supci’sede these genej*al ratios by 
^^pcrsonal” rates, which may be up to 150 percent of tlie general 
rates. 

Some actual salaries in different years may be given from the 
scanty material available. In coal mining, chiei engineers, a category 
just Dolow the managers, received in 1933 from 550 rubles to 1,500 
rubles per month, depending on the t 3 ’^pe of mine. In that year the 
monthly average earnings of manual workers in coal mines was 133 
rubles. Chief engineers therefore earned from 4 to 13 times the 
average miner’s wages, easily from 5 to 15 times the earnings of the 
lowest-paid workers in the mines. In iron and steel, regular engineers’ 
salaries were 600 to 1,500 rubles per month. In 1940 the over-all 
monthly average for teclinical personnel (engineers, technicians, 
foremen) was 1,223 rubles in an open hearth in Moscow and 1,570 
n:bles in a coal mine nearby.^® In Sverdlovsk in 1938 Kravchenko 
n'ceived approximately 3,000 rubles a month in sala^ and bonuses, 
while unskilled labor received about 150 rubles, skilled mechanics 
about 250, and qualified engineers around 600. The salary and 
bonus of Kravobeiiko were supplemented by an apartment, two 
automobiles, and horses assigned for his exclusive use.^^ Sir Walter 
Citrine, Cenc^al Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress, 
found in a shoe factory in Leningrad in 1935 that the technical 
dir(*ctor earned 2,000 rubles in saJaiy and bonuses; the head of the 
cliildren’s boot department received 1,900 niblcs and his assistant 
1,500; the head of the cutting department received 1,600 rubles and 
bis assistant 1,300. Production workers in this factory earned from 
125 to 250 rubles a month, while wages in the technical staff ranged 
fiom 306 to 663 rubles a month. In the Kirov Engineering Works, 
where 30,000 people w^ere employed, the chief construction engineer 
and the cliief draftsman received 1,800 rubles a month, while the 
w^agcfl of the worker's ranged from 120 rubles to about 475 rubles per 

** iijui., p. 03. 

Kraveneuko, op. dt., p. 285. 
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month. In the Kaganovitch Ball Bearing Works in Moscow both 
the director and the chief engineer received 2,000 rubles per month, 
while wages ranged from 106 to 496 rubles. In a Moscow underw-ear 
factory, where 98 percent of the 3,000 workers w ere w^omon, the mass 
of the workers received about 160 rubles per month, the highest 
category yielded 268 rubles, while the heads of departments received 
about 700 rubles in salary and bonuses.'® 

GENERAL CONTRASTS BETWEEN SOVIET AND AMERICAN MANAGERS 

The Soviet manager is a state ofTjcial. Ilis psychology must 
alw^ays remain that of an order taker. Goals are set for him. He 
agrees and he works hard to meet and surpass the tasks set for him. 
lie wants to have a good reputation at headquarters and he tries to 
avoid mistakes. He is not working for big gains but for a good record 
or in fear that failure may result in serious punishment, such as social 
disgrace, exile to remote regions, or wTirse. At the same time, he has 
no sales or consumer problems and the market for his production is 
assured. TIktc are no ^hmreasonable^’ unions demanding sb'ep 
increases in pay, wdiicdi will increase his labor costs at a time wdien 
higher prices are impossible. If the total w age bill is to be inere».sed, 
the Soviet manager know^s about it at the beginning of the year and 
provision is made for it in prices or production standards. He is 
given his ^‘planned costs^^ and even his ^‘planned prohts,'^ which 
together make up tlio fixed factory price, hut if he is to get bonuses 
and j>r()rnoti()ns he has to reduce costs and increase profits above the 
planned figure. 

The People’s Commissar (Narkom) of a braneh of industry is really 
the boss. He is the Soviet equivalent of the Fords, Graces, Girdlers, 
Wilsons, du Pouts, Sinclairs, and Averys, with the diffcrenco U»at 
they run whole industries rather than merely giant corporations and 
they are also part of the top machinery of Government and of the 
Communist Party as well. On this analogy the top executives on 
the level of the combine would be equivalent to the American director 
of an important subsidiary of a very large corporation, the director 
of a trust would be tlie counterpart of a chief exe'cutivc officer of a 
representative Anieri(!an corporation, while the head of an enterprise 
would be represented by an American superintendent of a plant or a 
factory manager. The analogy is not a very good one because, 
except for the Commissar, all those Soviet executives are subordinate 
functionaries carrying out plans made largely by others from which 
they may generally not deviate. At the very top, howwor, even at 
the level of the Commissar, there is a greater concentration of power 
than under the American system. 

While there has been some loosening of control from Moscow to in¬ 
termediate and plant levels, the Soviet industrial operator is subject 
to the surveillance of both party representatives and the NKVl) in 
the localities. The Soviet manager must always operate within the 
confines of the master and minor plans. There is real danger in ex¬ 
perimenting because of the close oversight of the management hier¬ 
archy, the Party, and the NKVD. Lack of success according to plans 
could be interpreted as ‘‘wTecking.'' The Soviet manager can never 
have anything like the latitude and the freedom to experiment which 

Wttiier Citrine, I Search for Truth in Russia (London, O. RoutledKe & Sons. Ltd., 1930), pp. 39. 51, 
92 -^ 3 , 100 - 101 . 
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hia American counterpart ha« in laying out his ground, choosing his 
own course, arranging his production program, providing for materiaJa, 
components, and supplies, and expanding his own customers. 

The manager in the American economy may be self-elected, as when 
he risks his own capital, or appointed, as is more common in the larger 
companies where other peopie^s money has been acquired by tiie sale 
of bonds, stocks, and so forth. Such managers are tried and tested 
in the various divisions of management like sales, production, pur- 
cliasing, and so forth. Some are organizers, others are 8])ecialists, 
Btiil otli(‘.rs are executives™as such they can make a team work to- 

f ;eihQ.v more successfully than others. Managers are promoted to 
ligher responsibilities within organizations and among organizations. 
Individually and severally they arc subjected to the test which deter¬ 
mines the constructive role they play in a capitalistic economy: that 
tiiey can so organize and combine all the factors in production and 
e>xecutc the tasks undertaken that their total outlay is at least covered 
by their total sales. Biit that is not enough. If a manager wanf^ to 
make real money he will find ways of reducing his costs below any of 
his competitors and he will have to keep ahead of tijom all the time. 
His self-interest is in every way tied up with the success of the enter¬ 
prise ho manages and thus he gives it all he has in ingenuity, energy, 
drive, and perseverance. The top men are judged by the expansion 
and profits of their enterprises, not by tlie meeting of formal n^quire- 
ments from a Govermnent bureau or even by meeting or surpassing 
someone else’s plans in accordance with more or less prescribed methods 
of operation. 



Chaptek IV 
LABOR 

LABOH LEGISLATION IN THE FIKST SOVIET BErADE 

In all Socialist and Communist litcratiiro and agitation it is pre¬ 
sumably the desperate position of the industrial worlcers, whoso 
status and standard of living is supposed to become worse with the 
progress of capitalism, that serves as the foundation for the logic of 
communist theory and action. It became something of an embarrass¬ 
ment as the years passed that the Revolution did not spread to the 
more advanced industrial nations after the example of Russia, for 
that would have been ‘^according to Marx.^' 

The Revolutionaiw Government early decreed the control by 
workers' representatives over all enterprises, including qiK'stions of 
supply, production, and marketing. Labor mobilization ollices were 
instituted under the management of trade-unions. The Government 
also formally decreed an 8-hour day, prohibited nightwM)rk and under¬ 
ground work for women and cliildren, established annual holidays of 
2 weeks to 1 month at full pay and a social-security scheme which 
covered unemployment, disablement, sickness, and pregnancy. The 
contents of some of those decrees were later amended. The standards 
intended were not, however, actually in operation during the period 
of militant communism or even under the N. E. P., since the where¬ 
withal to carry them out was not provided. In fact, the decline in 

[ )roduction and in general well-being resulted in a strong movement 
)ack to the villages, which were closer to the food supply as well as 
to some kind of shelter.^ 

True to what were then believed to be Communist or Socialist 
principles, wages tendcxl toward equality. By 1921 workers of 
entinuy different qualification, skill, or performance recidved nearly 
equal wages. What effect this may have had on productivity is not 
known accurately, but it doubtless contributed to the general decline. 
In 1919 the efficiency of labor was estimated to bo only 22 percent 
of average prewar olIicienc^L* 

Under the N. E. P. many forms of capitalistic economy were 
reinstated, including the freedom of choicer of employment; tiie right 
to strike was recogmzed; wider differences in wages were permitted. 

In the following years additional labor decrees were issued emd 
some revoked. These are of interest in revealing the cxpcrimontalism 
of the Soviet regime, but they may bo passed ovor quickly because 
they are, after all, no longer descriptive of prevailing conditions. 
Among the more interesting were the mobilization of ‘dabor armies'' 
for heavy work in different parts of the country and the establishment 
of a workweek of 5 days followed by a free day for each worker, the 

• Alexander Baykov, Tlio Development of the Soviet Kcuaoinir System (Cambridije University Tress, 
I94rt), pp. 3g-44. 140 141, 

9 Paul Haeas^ Soonomio Pulley of Soviet Russia (Loadoa, P. S. King & Sous, Ltd., 1030), pin 20-30. 
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plant itself beinoj operated on a 7-day-a-weolv basis. While labor 
conscription was formally abandoned for free workers, restrictions on 
the free movement of workers continued to be imposed and forced 
labor became a thriving institution for politically unreliable workers 
and others forced by the millions into labor camps.* The confusion 
and disorganization caused by the continuous workweek canceled out 
the beiK'fits of the fuller use of resources; and this measure also was 
Bubsequeiitly abandoned. 

COMMUNIST PRINCIPLES IN TRANSITION 

In the first years of the Revolution, workers, factory committees, 
and unions interfered with management at every turn. The expro¬ 
priated ovmers and managers could not be depended upon to lend 
themselves to the purposes of a Communist society, while the revolu- 
tionar 3 ^-conscious workers could. And as, during the period which 
we have called militant communism, factory committees tried to 
manage the existing plants, the original owners, managers, foremen, 
and technical staffs disappeared. The factory committees became 
the new managers, issuing orders, buying materials and fuel, and 
pricing their products. In order to lessen the disorganization thus 
caused, the trade-unions, representing a larger point of view, were 
pushed forward to take over the factory conmuttees. For a while 
factories were managed by representatives of the Supremo Economic 
Council and the trade-unions. 

The New Economic Policy of Lenin, inaugurated in 1921, was 
definitely a strategic retreat in this as in other respects, made neces¬ 
sary by tlie failiu'e of militant communism. While industry was 
making progress under the N. E. P., that was no final solution for the 
Communist lenders since they had no intention of restoring capitalism 
in the sense of the private ownership of productive capital. An^^way, 
national production was still below prerevolutionary times in a coun¬ 
try whose national production had never been outstanding. The 
years following Lenin’s death brought an intense sti ugglc among the 
leaders. But matters were really W'orked out in Party Congresses 
whieli came moi*e and more under Stalin’s personal control. During 
these years Stalin’s party had become convinced that diffused re- 
s]K)nsibility and equality of reward do not bring results. It was a 
fact that despite the confiscation of all productive property, the 
socialization of all industry, and the steep increase in the total num- 
b(T of industrial workers in Soviet Russia, neither total industrial 
production nor the plane of living of the workers was greater a decade 
after the Revolution than thev had been in Czarist times.'* 

In the 5-Year I^laii high goals were set b}^ tlie new masters of Russia. 
The Plan called for a 110-])ercent increase in the productivity of labor 
in manufactui’ing, 60 percent in construction and 75 percent in trans¬ 
portation.® While all the old vocabulary was retained—in other 
words, while the workers were still supposed to “own” the factories 
manage them themselves and receive all the benefits—since there were 

» See ch. V on Forced Labor. 

* Mutjh of the star.istirs published by the Soviet Government and by sympathetic foreign enthusiasti 
use 1917,1918,1919, or 1920 as a base. As production was declining steeply In all the^je years, any compari- 
•ons with later years must show progressively better results. For the accuracy of the generalization in the 
text see Bavlrov, op. clt., r». 121 ft. and Jjeonard E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry (London, Mac¬ 
millan A Lid., 1942), pp. 41. W), 61,07. 

• Josi ph Freonmn, The Soviet Worker (Now York, Liveright, Inc., 1932), p. 77; Baykov, op. clt.,p. 180. 
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no ‘^capitalist oppressors”—the dictatorship masked a power which 
no capitalist possesses. 

In Stalin’s famous “six-point program,” issued in 1931, the whole 
emphasis was on raising productivity and reducing waste and inetli- 
ciency. It called for more rigid cost accounting. It eliminated the 
6-day continuous woikweek and interference by workers, factory 
committees and unions with the operation of plants. It gloriiied 
piece rates and differential wages. It raised the status of manage¬ 
ment and the teclmical spe(‘ialists and was to make the manager per¬ 
sonally resj)onsiblo for the success of each enterprise, accountable ojily 
to the top management, ai]d to be rewarded for suc.cc‘ss with ample 
bonuses and other i)erquisites. 

The 5-Year Plan undertook to break with the revolutionary post 
and it is no wonder that Stalinism has aroused such hostility from 
doctrinaire Communists and Socialists in every land wdio have bad 
no experience with communism in practice but are certain that 
Stalinism is not in accordance with Communist theory. Anyway, 
since the rise of SUilinism w^o have had the spectacle of a Communist 
society wliere the greatest emphasis is being placed on inequality of 
treatment and reward as a spur to ambition and responsibility. I’er- 
haps we could say that Staliji and his lieutenants had waited patiently 
for a decade or more for Ilussian workers to learn to act as they are 
supposed to act in a society where they “own” everything.® But 
“capitalistic” and “bourgeois” traits perversely persisted in Russian 
human nature and could not be eradicated by legal transfers of prop¬ 
erty, by Communist progaganda or even by wholesale liquidations 
and purges. 

It is this development of individual responsibility, payment in 
ac(*ordance with individual output, high rew^ards as a goal and as 
inducement to further activity, and the stimulation of “Socialist 
competition”—topics which will be discussed in later pages of this 
chai)ter—wdiich former Ambassador Davies had in mind when lie 
wrote on the basis of his Mission to Moscow: “To maintain its exist¬ 
ence, the Soviet Government has to continue to apply capitalistic 
principles. Otherwise it will fail and be overthrown. That will not 
be permitted by the men presently in power, if they can avoid it. I 
expect to see this government, wliile professing devotion to Com¬ 
munism, move constantly more to the right, in practice, just as it has 
for the past eight years.” ^ 

THE PROBLEM OF L\BOR DISCIPLINE 

In discussions of labor in the Soviet Union the problem of “labor 
discipline” comes up again and again, year after year. In the first 
decade and a half there was an erratic movement from the country 
and the villages to the cities with changes in the agricultural and 

• What the original Communist attitude toward labor and reward may have been Is suggested by th« 
following Quotation from Lenin: “Communist labor in the narrower and stricter sense of the word Is unre¬ 
warded toll for the common good, toil not to discharge a fixed duty, nor to earn a claim to certain goods nor 
according to previously fixed standards, but voluntary toll without a fixed task, given without ealculation 
or condition of remuneration, toil performed through the habit of tolling for the common good and the 
consciousness that toil is necessary for the common good—in other wo^^ toll must be regarded as a vital 
necessity of a healthy organism.” (Quoted in Hubbard, op. cit. p. S3.) The Eighth Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party In March 1010 had announced haltingly: “While aspiring to equality of remuneration for 
all kinds of labor and to total communism, the Soviet Government cannot consider as Its task the Im¬ 
mediate realization of this equality at the present moment when only the final steps are being made towaM 
the transition from Capitalism to Communism”. (Quoted in Baykov, op. dt., p. 43). 

’Joseph S. Davies, Mission to Moscow (New York, Readers League of America, 1043), p. 233. 
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industrial situs lion. Workers would shift about to improve their 
position or to ac.oommodiite themselves to changiiVi' circumstances. 
At different times de(irc('.s were issued tyinj^; workers to their jobs or 
requiring internal visas. In 1932, a penalty was imposed for 1 day's 
absence without good cause. A decree in 1938 required managers to 
make rigid application of the 1932 decree. Lateness, idling, and 
taking too long for m^als were causes for dismissal, if thei^e offenses 
WTTe repeated three times in 1 month or four times in 2 months. 

In addition to continued labor legislation" of this type, which con¬ 
tinued until the Second World War, the Government countoratta(‘ked 
the problem of labor discipline by sponsoring and propagandizing a 
movement which was kjiown as Stakhanovism after its Soviet- 
acknowledged originator, Alexei Staldhanov. As a technique, 
Stakhanovism is notiiing more than a combination of the wcll-knowm 
principles of tlie division of labor and Taylorism; but as a Soviet 
institution it came to be regardexl as the workers' own contribution 
to the blessings of speed-up and relentless work. American manage¬ 
ment has had a hai‘cl road to sell similar principles of efficiency to 
American labor, althougli they are of course widely used in American 
industry. The problem bns always been a fair distribution of the in¬ 
creased production thus made possible. In Soviet Russia in th(» form 
of Stakhanovism the system is well-nigh universally imposed by the 
Government and the differential ratea and bonuses are worked out 
and revised by its industrial officials. 

The Government putLod this movement with great vigor. No less a 
pei-son than Stalin yuvsided at the first congrcM-^s of Stalchanovites in 
November 1935. Maeliines were ovc'^rhauled and tuned up for public 
exhibitions and everytliing arranged for the smootbf'st flow of pro¬ 
duction during the trial period. The press and factory and public 
speakers were called in to spread the new gospel. A Stakhanovite— 
an official title now given only to those who re.gularly meet rigidly 
high standards of production, quality, avoidance of waste and ma- 
cliine maintenance—is given special facilities to maintain these 
standards. He also gets "the best flats in factory tenement houses, 
holidays at a fashionable watering place, trips to Moscow, tours 
in the Caucasus, etc., and infrequently the right to buy and run a 
private motorcar."* In 1937 only Stnkhanovitcs had| been put up 
by the Party and elected to the Council of the Union, which is one 
of the two Houses in the Supremo Soviet.* Thus the representation 
of the working class was through the Staklianovites and they too 
dictated for the proletariat. Though they are not everywhere popu¬ 
lar among Soviet workers, Staklianovites are imdoubtedly as en¬ 
thusiastic about communism as the "aristocrats" of American labor 
are about capitalism—and for the same reason. 

This now version of "w^orkers' solidarity" in Soviet Russia today 
suggests a consideration of the role of trade-unions, the traditional 
institution of modem industrialism designed to protect the interests 
of the workers against the interests of those who direct their operations 
and tend to determine their remuneration.^® 

> Hubbard, op. dt., p. 70. 

• Ibid., p. 81. quoilnj? a high Boviot. omcial. 

“I^bor (iiscfplliic'* is discussed funber at the end of this chapter in the section entitled **Labor Legisla* 
tioD Before World War U.” 
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SOVIET TRADE-UNIONS IN TRANSITION 

Trade-unions in Soviet Russia, we are told, are voluntary organiza¬ 
tions of workers; but practically all workers join up. There is said to 
bo a small proportion of workers who are indifTerent or slow to join 
the unions in their plant and industry, but they do not make up more 
than 5 or 6 percent of the workers. ^ In practice, joining the union in 
the plant is a political and economic necessity. Nonunion members 
do not receive the benefits under the social security program extended 
to union members; if, for example, they arc incapacitated, they receive 
only half the benefits extended to union members. 

Before the Revolution trade-unions were regarded by tlie. Commun¬ 
ists as ^'organs of revolt^* and tbe spearhead of the coming Revolution. 
In the first flush of revolutionary enthusiasm it was thought that the 
worker, through the Soviets, would also manage, direct, and control 
the factories. 

In the eaily years of the Revolution unions played an active part in 
the management of the factories and in the effort to construct a So¬ 
cialist state. The industrial workers during the time of the Revolution, 
numbering only about 3,000,000, were told they were to own and 
manage the producing facilities. They carried with them notions 
about the role of trade-unionism derived from their capitalistic past 
and from the hard conditions of Czarist times. The industrial popu¬ 
lation increased to the present total of some 28,000,000 by drawing 
large numbers from rural areas and villages who flocked to the towns 
ana cities or were forced by conditions to leave for the new industrial 
areas. Between 1928 and 1935 the industrial communities of Soviet 
Russia absorbed over 17 K million of its vast peasantry. Many of 
the old working class rose to managerial or administrative positions 
in the extensive hierarchies of industry, administration, Party, state, 
regional and local government. Others died or were liquidated during 
the years. The children of these workers had even a better oppor¬ 
tunity to rise to the places vacated by the hated bourgeoisie. 

As a consequence the working class who would constitute the new 
labor movement were overwhelmingly men and women without urban 
exjierience, neople recently come from the country and to whom city 
life under almost any condition would be an improvement, provided 
food was available. But when the crops failed, as in 1921 and 1932, 
they flocked back to the country. 

£)uring the early period of the N. E. P. Lenin thought of the unions 
as schools of communism which would have the dual function of de¬ 
fending the interests of the workers against the exploitation of the 
Nepmen and the faults and failures of the bureaucracy in the state 
industries. A well-known statement of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party written by Lenin said: 

State plants have been shifted to so-called business accountability. At the 
same time it is urgently necessary to increase labor productivity, to abolish 
deficits, and to assure profitability In every factory. All this along with inevi¬ 
table aepartincntal interests and overzealousness unavoidably brings about a 
certain clash of interests in questions of work conditions between the working 
masses and the plant managers or the relevant government departments. With 
respect ta socialized factories, trade-unions have therefore the absolute duty to 
defend the interests of the workers. As far as possible they must help to raise 
the workers' material living conditions. To achieve this, the unions have to 
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correct systematically errors and exapgjerationa committed by organs of economic 
administration and resulting from bureaucratic distortion in the State apparatus.^* 

Up to the period when the First 5-Year Plan was taking shape, the 
traditional notion that unions were designed to protect workers 
against the driving, cost-cutting and, overzealousness of management 
to make a success of the cnter]3rise, prevailed in Soviet Russia. The 
leader of the trade-unions had remained Michael Tomsl^,^^ a member 
of the Politbureau and close friend of Lenin. While his influence 
was dominant, the arguments that unions should be obedient organs 
of the state concerned primarily with the improvement of production, 
while raised, were without much practical elfect.*® 

lIowev(‘r, with the inauguration of accelerated industrialization 
under the First 5-Year Plan, the whole influence of the Communist 
Party under its new hierarchy of leaders was thrown against Tomsky. 
The rai ty had started on a program to build up new industries, and to 
expand in many directions. The old trade-unionism would have 
resulted in the dissipation of the earnings of specific enterprises to 
the particular workers who happened to be employed in those enter¬ 
prises. The workiTS might have gotten more nearly '‘the full value 
of their labor,” to the detriment of the planned industrial expansion. 

This is the way the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions di^scribed the 
transition: 

Instead of mobilizing all the forces of the working class for the dovolopmont of 
an increased tempo in socialist construction, for the fulfillment of the Five-Year 
Plan, and for leadership in the growing productive activity of the wide masses of 
proletarians directed toward an increase in the productivity of labor and toward 
overcoming the difficulties involved in the Socialist reconstruction of national 
economy, the old leadership of the trade unions gave precedence to the “dcftMisive" 
work of the trade unions as against the proi>lems of their participation in socialist 
construction. Through Tomsky, the old leadership urgf^d that “it is inipossible 
at the same time to manage an enterprise on the basis of commercial cost aocoimt- 
Ing and yet the exponent and defender of the workers’ interests.’’ Actually, 
this meant leading in the direction of isolating the trade unions from the struggle 
for the building of socialism in our country, 'J’his was an expression of narrow 
“trade unionism ” departmental aiid other petit-bourgeois moods in the trade 
unions alifui to tne proletarian. At the same time it meant a refusal to struggle 
for the radical improvement of the material conditions of the workers on the 
basis of developing socialist economy and increasing labor productivity * * 

'J'iie slogan “face production’’ signifies a now stage in tlie development of the 
work of tile trade unions, and their turning to the problem of a wide develofunent 
of socialist competition. 'I’he f)robIein was to make socialist competition the 
basis of all ])ro(]tjetive work of the trade unions, to make it the decisive method 
in the daily struggle of the trado-unions for fuffilliiig and exceeding the industrial- 
financial plan.'^ 

Tomsky and his followers were Uierefore purged and rcplatxid by 
men appoinl ed by the ruling group. With tliesc oanio a new program 
of activities for trade-unions centering about the united effort to 
make and surpass new production goals in all industries, to increase 
dilferential wages, iinprove ^flabor (Uscii)lirie,” organize ^^shock brig¬ 
ades,” promote •'socirdist competition,” speed up production by the 
universal adoption of Stakhanovism, and keep busy by administering 

« Quoted In OroRory Bleiistock, Solomon M. Schwarz and Aaron Yurow, Managoraent In Russian 
Industry and ARriculture (London, New York, Oxford (rnlversity Press, IW14), p. 34. 

» Tomsky was the only mernlwr of the Politbureau at the time of Ivcnltt’s death, exwpting only Stalin 
who was not killed as a traitor or “wrecker" in lator years, or banished, as was Trousky. Tomsky commltuiu 
feUieide. 

u Freeman, op. elt., pp. 104 110; Blenstoek, Schwarz, and Yugow, op. cil., p. 65. 

M Quoteil In Freemau. op clt., pp. 133-134. 
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the social security and welfare pro^ams of the stnte.^* With varia¬ 
tions and additions this has been the dominant sphere of activity of 
Soviet trade-unions to this day. Leninas earlier notion of the proper 
function of trade-unions now was characterized by such tliemes as 
‘‘opportunist" and “trade-unionist". 

PRESENT ROLE OF UNIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

The primary functions of trade-unions in Soviet liiissin in recent 
years was made clear by N. M. Shvernik in April 1941, when, suc- 
ccediri;^" Toinsky, lie had been President of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions for some 13 consecutive years. Speaking 
to the All-Union Council he— 

emphasized that the moat important task facing the trade-uniona, “as t he nearest 
helpers of the Bolshevik Party, as schools of communism,” was to eoncerilrato 
the efforts of the workers on fulfilling the stale plan of product ion for 1941 

* * *. Trade-unions did not put enough energy into orgaui/ing s(»oialist 

comped-ition and the Stakhanov movement in the fa(;torirs; factory meetings 
were not summoned with sullicient energy to serve as a real means of improving 
organization of labor and speeding up production; labor discipline was siiil low; 

♦ * ♦ not enough attention was being paid to the adjustiiioiit of wage rates 

so as to eliminate “the rotten practice of leveling” and stimulate productivity. 

The delegates who spoke in the subsequent debate unanimously suj)- 
ported these criticisms and agreed with the need for im])rovemeut.^* 

The role of unionism thus revealexi is radically different from its 
role in the United States and indeed in Soviet Russia itself in the early 
years of its history. In tlie early years, labor agreements were made 
with industrial organizations in the Soviet Union and there was a 
recognition of the need of protecting the workers from any type of 
administration. In reports of labor and industry coriventioiis in the 
1920’s reported in the International Labor Review differences in the 
point of view of state managers of industry and the workers and unions 
were frequently indicated. For instance, in connection with the decline 
in production for several months in 1928, the increase of absenteeism 
and the relaxation of discipline, management ascribed these conditioiLS 
to the increasing consumption of alcohol by workers and their refusal 
to accept the authority of the technical and managerial staff, while 
the trade unions ascribed these conditions to the lack of initiative of 
management, the failure of management to train workers and raise 
their cultural level, poor supply and accident prevention, frequent 
errors in drawing up production programs, and continual modification 
of such programs.^^ One may assume that in any country, if woihers 
are free, they would emphasize just such sliorI comings of managernent, 
while management would tend to lay the blame at the f<»et of labor. 
But with the liquidation of Tonisky, unions ceased to be independent 
fighting organs of labor and became pait of the apparatus of the 
goveriiTiicnt machinery in which labor and unions had their assigned 
parts to play. 

» Sidney and Deatnce Web^ Soviet Coinniiinisni; A New Civilization (New York, C. Scribner’# 
Sons p. 161; Solomon M. Schwarz, “1’ravle Unions in Russian Industrial Life”, International Post- 
War Problems July 1946, pn. 320-324; Hubbard, op. dt., pp. 160-lGl. 

*• Quoted in Margaret Miller, T^abour in tbe U. 6. 6. R, (London, British Association for Lalnnir Legis¬ 
lation, 1942), p. 26. “The study is confined to statements of facts based on Russian soiirwsand prepared 
by a constant visitor to Umssia and keen student of its industrial life” (p. 5.). 

Reported from various Soviet tx-rUHlicals In Lndusiriid and Labor luforiimtiun of the Interaatioiml 
Labor Organization (1. L. 0.), September 24,1928. 
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The planning systom requires that a df‘cision be made in advance 
regarding the amount of the national income to be devoted to wages. 
The size of the total pay roll—the amount of money to be paid out 
in wages in each branch of industry—is worked out by Gosplan. It 
d(uxls, among other things, with the total national pay roll, the total 
niiinher of workers to he employed in industry and the planned pro¬ 
ductivity per work(T. Its report is submitted to the All-Union Central 
Ck)iiiicil of Trade Unions for study and review, but nil decisions are 
made by Gosplan. Tlien'nfter, the total amount of national income 
going to wages is fixed and is not snbjeet to discussion or negotiation 
betwfHm the government and the trade-union. 

This fund (*()ul(] not be made subject to the uncertainties of collective 
bargjiining, and colleetive-hargaining contracts ceased to be instru¬ 
ments of labor policy after 1935. Wage rates are fixed by economic 
|)laiming agencies on the basis of the principles established by the 
(Government. It is true that trade-union officials play a part in this 
machinery; but since their dominant outlook must be to protect the 
ent(‘rprise in carrying out its assigned tasks, their infliuuico on wages 
is eoneeded hy all impartial students to he negligible. The wage 
committee of the local union is, however, permitted to discuss classifi¬ 
cations, plant inequalities, and incentive rates with the local state 
inanagemimt and to assist management in S(‘tting daily wmrk quotas. 
It would he ^^opportunistic deviation'^ and attemi)t to desti-o}’' 
the one-man leadei’ship and to interfere with administration'’ for trade- 
unions to have equal say with the economic agency in fixing wages. 

It is said in all serionsness that there could not be any divergence in 
the vi(^ws of the Governinent and all labor regarding the size of the 
total wage bill or belAveen local management and labor n'garding its 
local application, none at lt‘ast which could not be settled on the 
(rov/*rnment’s terms. Such arbitration is carried out locally and may 
be carried up to liigher tra<!e-union bodies, the highest of which has 
already agreed to tlie soundrH'ss and justice of the total wage payment 
and the amount available for th(‘ particular enterprise. This, and not 
ooll(*etive bargaining over tlie terms of emfiloyrmuit, is an important 
fnnetH'n of trado-nnions in Soviet Russia. Their other functions and 
activities to liandle the administration of the social insurance 
program of the U. vS. S. R., spotisor recreational activities; operate 
B(‘ho()ls for children attached to the factories, rt'st homes and bathing 
Ixnuhes; provide for lectun's on Soviet policy and Stakhanovism • 
participate in state and communal activitiivs, such as housing, fooa 
distribution, and the allotim'nt of garden land; and help in political 
campaigns. 

vSoviet unions are not organized to conduct strikes. While there 
d()(*s not ap]>ear to be any specific legislation proliihiting strikes, 
strikes never occur in state industries, at least not since the strike 
of the Kronstadt sailors way back in 1921.^® One writer puts it 
cry])tically that ‘^striJves, according to the unwritten and unpublished 
Soviet law, are forbidden." 

lo Schwarr., op. cit., p. 32'J. S« o also Bionstock, Schwer* and Yiiprow, op. clt, pp. 31^*38, 4(M1. 

’Phe Kronstadt sailors *md domandod frootlom of spoech and the press, the liheration of workers and 
pen.-sflints held as politiofil p.'isoiit rs, equal rations for all workers and tno riptht of nonnroflteerlng peasants 
and iirtisan‘< to s(dl the pnolucl*^ of their lahtir. They were treated as “counterrevolutionaries and ttudr 
pK'iosts wi'ft' drowno(l in hlood." Freda Utley. The Dream We Lost (New York, The John Day Co., IWO), 
pl‘ 4:{, l.TJ nn. 

w Manya Oordon, Workers Beloie and After Lenin (New York, E. P, Dutton & Co., 1941), p. 93. 
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It has thus come about that trade-unions in Soviet Russia have 
bocui absorbed by its general Government economic macluuery. 
Soviet trade-union officials as Party “activists'* are Government 
officials, carrying out Government policies, and Soviet trade-unions 
are Government institutions, disci]>lining the workers to the Govern¬ 
ment's needs and goals and performing functions which in other 
countries are performed either by management or by Government. 
The juncture of management and Governniont has resulted in making 
Soviet trade-unions state controlled and ultimately Party contiolled 
institutions. 

In recognition of this cliangr'd status the I'cople's Commissariat of 
Labor was abolished in 1983 and its duties transferred to the trudi^- 
unions, which took on the Government functions of reguhiting safety 
and hygiene inspi^ction, the administration of social insurance and 
recreational and cultural activities. The unions also took on the 
managerial functions of working for increased production tlirough the 
Staldhanovite movement, maintaining discipline, enforcing the d(‘cro(‘3 
with reference to r(‘stricting mobility, idling and absent(ansm, and 
organizing “Socialist competition." And all of this was forecast in 
the Declaration of the Sixteenth Congi-ess of the Communist ]*arty 
which d(iclared in 1930: 

The present phase of Socialist Construction raise's the problem of the^ eomplrto 
reorganization of the activities of the proletarian mass organizations, and among 
others the trade-unions. It is necessary to concentrate production. UndcT the 
Icadershij) of the (Cfunmunist) Party the trade-unions have now re'iuoved tludr 
bankrupt leadtu’s and Iiave begun a determined fight agaiiist the elements of 
'‘trade-unionism” and optxjrtunihm in the trade-union movtunent. Today the 
basic factor in organizing and improving the entire work of the trade-unions";iuist 
be Socialist competition and its offspring, the shock brigades. Socialist competi¬ 
tion and the shock brigades must become the primary concern of all the construc¬ 
tive activities of the unions. The trade-unions must organize fraternal contests 
between the best shock brigadiers in order to make the necessary impri's.sion on 
persons who violate labor discipline.** 

Ill pursuance of its aims the Govenimcnt, through the employing 
enterprise, contributes 2 percent of the pay roll to the union, while the 
workers contribute 1 percent of their earnings. The relation of the 
union to the employing enterprise took on the aspects of “company 
unions*’ which used to flourish in the United States. Party members 
were made officials of unions to carry out Party instructions and 
perpetuate the new Stalinist ideologyThe “cooperation** of the 
unions and the Goveniment was complete. 

M Quoted in Gordon, op, cit., p. 100. 

« On this point Kravchenko observed: “Since trade-union officials could not open their moutha, let 
alone make decisions, without perrtjis.sion from the Party, they were generally men of no importance. 
• • • The whole Institution of labor organizations under a dictatorship seemed a curious remnant 
of the distant past. It was not even a hoax, since no one was fooled by the rigmarole of meetings and deci¬ 
sions, least of all the workers." (Victor Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom (New York, C, Scribner’s Sons, 
1946), p. 176. And Scott, speaking of a steel mill in Magnltogorsk In which he was employed In 19.36, wrote: 
“The trade-union secretary was a comparatively unimportant figure. Although virtually everybody in 
the mill was a member of the union, Its activities wore limited to educational and ‘culturar work”. (J(»hn 
Scott, Behind the Urals, p. 160). Barmlne observed In his dealings with his staff that “trade-iinlonlsrii 
had practically ceased to exist. Formerly the union local had been a power to be reckoned with whenever 
it came to inflicting punishment, dismissing employees, or In any way altering wages or other conditions 
of labor. Now neither the factory directors nor we-executives in Soviet Institutions—needed to bother 
our heads about anyone representing the workers. The local existed, but its activities were confined to 
carrying out the biddlnsrs of the Parly cell. Apart from this, all it did was to see that the ‘voluntary’ loans 
to the Government ff'ey were, In fact. fnn*ed—W'ere duly paid. There bad ceased to be any protection 
whatever for the clerk in tlie olUoe or the worker in the factory 
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SOME CONTRASTS WITH AMERICAN UNIONS 

Tn contrast with these primary functions of trade-unionism in the 
U. S. S. K., American imions have as their main reason for existence to 
enable workers to deal on equal terms with employers on all matters of 
mutual interest. Our industries are, of course, privately owned; and 
collective barj2:aimng is encouraged in recognition of both the common 
and oiiposing interests of workers and management. In different in- 
dustri(*s and trades, union representatives bring up and negotiate and 
bargain about those matters which are of greatest moment to them. 
Tliese include not only wages, hoims, overtime, holidays, shift difr(U*- 
entials, standard work loads, methods of rernuner’ation, transfers or 
cl ranges in work assignment, but also broad matters of long-time 
inter(‘.st to workers, such as seniority, the control of hiring and lay-off, 
the training of apprentices and learners, union participation and agrerv 
nient in jof) evaluation, classification and the setting of pi('cc rates, and 
the ])rot(‘ction of the interest of the workers in the handling of griev- 
anci's, dis])uted matters and shop discipline. Many emjiloyers have 
not been happy about the aggressive independence and increased power 
of unions and have tried to limit their power. But it is a fact that 
trad('-unions in the United States arc independent, fighting represent¬ 
atives of the workers, hxtere.sted in the success of the enterprise which 
employs them, to be sure, but primarily interested in protecting the 
human and d(unocratic rights of the workers against the apathy, the 
convenience, or the self-interest of the cmj)loyer. 

Tn the U. S. S. R., in contrast, unions are part of the apparatus of the 
all-knowing and presumably far-seeing employer who, by definition, is 
sufiposed to have the same interests as the workers at all times. Their 
labor leadei'S are not leaders of labor independent of both Government 
and the employer, with an independent treasmy and strike funds, 
ind(qicndent of the “boss” control, and free to fight for the rights of 
workers to a comfortable and steadily less onerous existence. They 
get what they get because the Government and the Party ordered it 
so. But since the Government, by definition, can act only in the 
interests of all, the workers can never have a just cause for complaint 
after a final decision has been made by the Government. 

Most American unionists would, however, probably agree with 
Victor Kravchenko’s father who, in a moment of exasperation with 
his son as the embodiment of Soviet success, exclaimed: 

The worker ♦ ♦ * doesn’t much care who exploits him, a private owner 

or the State. When he’s dragged off to prison or exiled, it’s small consolation 
to him tliat it’s being done in his own name. After all, when the capitalist boss 
didn’t pay me enough or failed to give me decent working conditions, I could 
change my job. I could propagandize my fellow workers, call protest meetings, 
pull strikes, join political parties, publish opposition literature. Try any of it 
today and you’ll end up in prison camp, or worse. Believe me, we had more 
chance dealing with a hundred thousand capitalist employers than we have now 
with one employer, the State. Why? Because the State has an army and secret 
police and unlimited power. * ♦ ♦ There was a time when labor organiza¬ 

tions were really spokesmen for the workers. They were political schools in 
which we learned to demand our rights and to fight for them. Who dares protest 
against anything today? The press, w^hich poses as a mouthpiece of public 
o])inion, is now the property of the Party and the State. It reflects only theii 


Kravciieiiko, op. cit., p. 201* 
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WAGES AND EQUALITARIANISM 

Theoretical socialism postulates not only the exploitation of the 
worker by tlxe capitalist but also by the sldlled and better paid work¬ 
ers, who are believed to be able to draw more fiom the social product 
because of their calculated cupidity, their advantages in education 
and opportunity and the entrance and the monopoly restrictions of 
capitalistic trade-unions. The goal of so(dalist wages has been some- 
thmg quite radically different—from each according to his ability; 
to each according to his needs. This is the basis of socialist equali- 
tarianism. Wliat has been the fate of this element of socialist ideology 
in the history of Communist Kussia? 

In the first 2 or 3 years after the Revolution, wage dilTcrcntials 
were narrowed and wages tended toward equality. During the 
N. E. P. greater inequalities were reintroduced, especially in the 
private sector of the economy. With increasin" experience Govern¬ 
ment enterprises seemed to appreciate more iiilly the production 
advantages of inequality. Equality of income came to be n^garded 
as a goaf only for the distant future after communism had been fully 
established. It was not until 1931, however, Stalin again giving the 
signal, that eauality was made ^'counterrevolutionary,^' while in¬ 
equality was nnnly aclmowledgcd to be the basic factor in wage 
administration in the Soviet economy. 

In an important speech at a meeting of factory managers in June 
1931, Stalin said that— 

in a number of establishments the wage rates are established in such a mai.'iier 
tliat the difTerence almost disappears between qualified labor and unqualified 
labor, between heavy labor and light labor. Equalitarianism leads to this, that 
the unqualified (unskilled) laborer la not interested in becoming a qualified 
laborer. ♦ ♦ ♦ We cannot tolerate a situation where a railway loconiruive 

driver earns only as much as a copy clerk. ♦ * ♦ We must give the unskilled 

worker a stimulus and jirospect of advancement, of rising to a higher posi¬ 
tion. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is necessary to organize such a system of wage scales as will 

take into account the JifFcrcnce between qualified labor and untiualhiod labor, 
between heavy labor and light labor. ♦ ♦ ♦ Marx and Lenin say that tJia 

difference between qualified and unqualified work will exist even under socialism, 
even after the destruction of classes. ♦ ♦ ♦ ho is right—Marx and Lenin 

or the equaiitarians? 

This was the signal for a campaign against "equalitarianism." 
No law had to be passed or decree issued. The Party leaders, the 
trade-unions and the press went to work. Henceforth ‘'cqualitarian- 
ism" was "petty bourgeois" or "counteiTevolutionary" or a symptom 
of "rotten liberalism," characteristic phrases used to describe those 
who had difficulty in accepting and following the evolving Party lino. 

To invigorate this policy and to obtain better cooperation from all 
elements in production it was decreed that half the reduction in cost 
realized in a state enterprise below Plan be set aside as a Director's 
Profits Fund, half of it to be used for workers' housing, which has been 
grossly below western standards throughout the Soviet peiiod, and 
the rest for further technical improvement and supplementary capital 
construction, bonuses for outstanding workers, training, and the im¬ 
provement of social and recreational services such as cioches, clubs, 
and dining rooms. In addition one-half of 1 percent of the annual 
wage bill of each enterprise was to be set aside for the payment of 

** Quoted in Abram Bergson, Structure of Soviet Wages (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1944), 
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f )reniiums for outstanding production records and economies realized 
rom '‘Socialist competition’* and "shock” work. This was part of the 
movement to solve "labor discipline** by placing complete authority 
in the directors of enterprises. The unions, as we have seen, could 
take their complaints to superior organs of their own hierareny but 
they must otherwise take orders from plant management and cany out 
th{‘ir assigned tasks. As an olTicial manual puts it: 

Current operations in fulfillment of Plan are the task of the administration. 
Tlio chief of a workshop, the rnanai^er of the plant, the head of the Glavk, have 
full i)o\vers, each within his field, and the Party and trade-union organizations 
may not interfere with their orders^* 

SOVIET WAGE SCALES 

Despite the oft-repcated slogan that in a Communist society every 
value created by the worker redounds to his own personal advantage, 
St>a,linism has found it necessary to place before the worker the pos¬ 
sibility of higher earnings for himself alone in order to induce him to 
undertake longer or more intensive training, greater risk, neater re¬ 
sponsibility, to accept a harder or more disagreeable job, and to 
stick to his job with less idling, waste, and indifference. 

There does not seem to be any national minimum wage in the Soviet 
Union. The low(*.st wage rate in difTcrent industries is determined by 
the industrial management, which has the problem of keeping within 
the pay-roll allowances fixed by the Plans. 

U'ages above the minimum arc determined by a schedule of wage 
ratios, expressed as multiples of the wage rate of the lowest-paid 
category. The range and number of categories above the minimum 
are dotermined by the Commissariats and approved by the Eco- 
rioinsoviet, the body whose function it is to coordinate the various 
Commissariats and act as a kind of economic general staff. The in- 
ffije.nce of trade-unions and plant committees on fixing wages and 
norms declined at the end of the 1920’s. 

As collective coriiriicts died away, trade-unioUvS and plaut committees gradually 
ccas(!d to partici]jate in fixing wages in the plant.*® 

\Miei’cver possible and more commonly tlinn in the United States 
wages are paid on a piecework basis or on some other form of measurccl 
production. The eh;ments include "norms** of production or standard 
tasks, rates per unit of production, and bonuses for exci^eding tlie 
norms. Even clerks in retail stores and in offices have norms. The 
differential rates or "categories,** as they crdl them, are designed to 
induce workers with differe.nt de.groes of skill and responsibility to do 
tluMr very best and thus to assist in attaining the highest possible 
levf‘ls of production, while indirectly and as a result, they influence the 
availability of supjily of workers in the different categories needed. 
In January 1938, according to a Soviet publication, 75 percent of the 
total number of workers were paid on a piecework basis, with assigned 
standard tasks or norms. Of these 43 percent were paid on straight 
piece rates plus bonuses while 32 percent were paid at progressive 

f )ioce rates—that is, higher rates for later increments or production 
)cyond standard.^^ 

« in Hienstock, Schwarz, and Yugow, op. clt., p. 19. 

« Ibid., p. 11 . 

e? Soviet source quoted lo Bergson, op. clt., p. i6L 
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In setting wnge scnles all the familiar capitalist principles are given 
weight, since these measure the relative supply of different classes of 
labor or their relative produeticity—the nrduoiisness of the work, its 
riskiness or unpleasantness, its complexity or exactness; the degrc'.e of 
independence and respoiisilnlity borne by the worker; tlie education 
and experience rcouin^d; tlio volume and quality produced. As in the 
United States, wncre competition and colleetivo bargaining rather 
tlian the Government agencies fix w^age rates, these ])rin(i]>les work 
out in higlier wages for heavy industi'y than for light industry, higher 
wages for men than for women, higdior wag(‘S for all degrees of skill 
compared with unskilled labor, regardh^ss of the family obligations of 
unskilh^d labor. The diiieience between the se.ales in tlie S()vi(‘t 
Union and the United Stat.es is one of degree and trend—the Soviet 
Union maintaining wider differentials and showing a definite tendency 
to increase differentiads and inequalities, while in the United States, 
the widespread edui^ational and training o})portiinitios, the imposition 
of hig-her legal niiniinum wages, and tlie operating effect of wage 
adjustments bas(‘fl on the notion of a ^diving wTigo” are tending to 
narrow differentials and inequalities in wages among different classes 
of workers.^ 

A further practice to en<‘oura.go individual initiative on the part of 
workers in the Soviet Union, similar to that of a large percentage of 
private firms in the United States, is the practice* of ])aying premiums 
for savings in fuel oi mat(‘rials, improvement in quality, in safety 
and sanitary teelmiques, and other technical improvements similar 
to those r('wardt‘d in Anu'rie.an ^^suggestion s^^sbuns.^' 

WAGKS AND PRODUCTIVITT 

With the progn'ss of industry in Soviet Russia now “norms'' or 
standard tasks were established at dillerent times. Each of the 
Plans, as we have seen, provided for a planned increase in labor produc¬ 
tivity. Norms wliich form the basis of the piecework scales are 
revised each year in consideration of expected average increases in 

E roductivity.^ How much the real w ages of workers have been raised 
y these increases in labor productivity or in the higher standard 
tasks or norms assigned in the various wage categories is a debatable 
matter. The evidence necessary for any sound conclusion is not 
available to the outsider. 

It is Imo^TO, however, that at some times new norms were estab¬ 
lished requiring increases in production for tlie same amount of pay. 
For instance, in 1936 new norms wore established for all industry from 
10 to 30 percent above the old norms without any adjustinent in 
wages.*® A strong defender of the Soviet economy lias made the 
following defense of the increases in norms at that time: 

But it is equally clear that, once the new methods of work had been popularized, 
and the speed of work of the majority of workers in a plant had thereby been 
substantially enhanced, it would have been impossible to maintain the old output 
standards intact. At any rate, if these had been so maintained, the whole struc¬ 
ture of industrial costs would have been drastically inflated just at the time when, 

“ This refers only to dWTerences !n wanes received by workers, not to Inequalities of Income among all 
the i^ople, which are, of course, much greater in the United States than in Soviet Russia because of the 
much more extensive private appropriation of Intorest, profits, and rents, the much higher general level of 
fnoomes, and the existence of almost universal private trading. 

»• Maurice Dobb, Soviet Planning and Labor (New York, International Publishera 1M3), n. 8ft. 
••Hubbard, op. dt., pp. 106-107. 
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following derationing, strenuous efforts were being made to reduce retail prices. 
It was, accordingly, decided that as soon as the new methods had come to be 
widely adopted among the workers, and opportunity had been given to more 
backward W’orkers to improve their output, and upw^ard revision of output staTid- 
ards must occur. This was done in most industries in the course of April 1936. 
By the end of August it was announced that in heavy industry between 70 and 
80 percent of the pieceworkers were able to attain or to exceed the new output 
standards: that is, to assimilate the more rationalized methods of work sufficiently 
to suff er no loss of earnings from the change. There seems to be little ground, 
then^forc, for the statements somt'limes made that an outstanding result of 
Ktakhanovisrn was to create a labor aristocracy, whose higher earnings were at 
the expense of the majority of the unskilled. The minority, constituting perhaps 
a quarter or a third of the labor force at the outside, may liave siiff(Ted some 
reduction of earnings as a result of the change; and to a large extent these may have 
been tlie snir,e persons as, previous to derationing, had s])ent a relatively large 
proportion of their earnings on rationed foodstuffs, and hence w’ere adversely 
afb'cted by the abolition of the low ration price. Many Stakhanovitos also, no 
dou'rt, suftiu'ed a reduction of earnings on the high levels at w’hich they had been 
earning for the first few months after (heir achievements, although they continued 
to beiudit, substantially as compared with their original position.*^ 

In iny plant of 1,600 men— 

wro to K ra vchn i k o— 

perhaps 200 c)\ialiffed as Stakhanovit.es or speed kings. For the others the revision 
of norm meant simply a serious cut iu <^arning power. * * * qy) insult to 

injury, the new’ norms had to be j[)rcsenfcd and acc(‘pted by the workers “them- 
Belvcs/’ not only “voluntarily” but “enthusiastically.” 

Kravehonko tJion ^oos on to show how this was staged.^^ Ambassador 
Davies called this 1936 maneuver an^^eflort to reduce costs, to improve 
the profit position of these industries. 

It appears also that— 

the decree increasing the working day from 7 to 8 hours in most industries and 
from 6 to 7 hours in all others, and lengthening the w’orking w^eek from 5 day.s to (), 
did not include any rai.se in w’ages; in fact the daily and monthly rates of pay 
remained unchanged, while the production cjuo1a.s were raised and piecework 
rates lowered to corre.spond to tlie gn^ater number of hours worked.*^ 

The foregoing illustrations and quotations are not meant to imply 
that workem did not sometimes participate in the increases in produc¬ 
tivity directly or that they did not benefit by increases in production 
in otlicr ways. Tn the Soviet Union the workers^ receipt of goods and 
services is also influenced by theii- actual production and availability, 
by the expansion of the social services, by rationing and special low- 
price stores, by progressive rental rates and the like. 

While no attempt is made to compare workers^ incomes in the 
U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A., it is not disputed anywhere that the aver¬ 
age level of wages and earnings and the standard of living is veiy much 
higher in the United States. This is so principally and finally oecause 
production and output per worker is higher in the United States. For 
instance, Soviet iron workers produced 86 kilograms of pig iron per 
capita in 1937, while in the United States 292 kilograms per capita 
were pioduced. In the same year Soviet coal miners mined 757 kilo¬ 
grams per capita compared with 3,429 in the United States.** One 
could argue ad infinitum, as it has been, regarding all the reasons for 

•> l^obb, op. elt., pp. 87-88. 

u Kravchenko, on. cit., jp. 189. Kravchenko reports another general upward revision of norm without 
wage Increases in 1930 (p. 813). 

w Joseph E, Davies, op. clt., p. 1X2. 

M Economic Conditions in the U. 8. 8. R. tn 1940, International Reference Benrioe, U. 8. Department 
of rornraerce. May 1941. See also Hubbard, op. dt., p. 98. 

« I rederiok L. Fchuman, Soviet Politics (New York, Knopf, 194fi), p. 578. The figures are attributed to 
Moioluv, Land of Today and Tomorrow, Report of Congress, XVIII, pp. 118-114. 
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or explanations of the much greater per capita productivity in the 
United States. The only thing which is clear and indisputable is t hat 
the final result for the worker depends on per capita produc.tivity and 
the availability of the goods and services which the pul)li(; needs and 
wants, since that which can possibly be disl rilnited as (‘arnings for the 
worker must first be produced. It is also true that the efflch^ncy of an 
economic and social system and the standard of living it yields is a 
resultant of all the forces in a society that contribute to its coTn]>re- 
hensive productivity. In the face of all the argument and dis(*ussion 
regarding private property and free enterprise, state-o\vn(‘d i)ro<liic- 
tion and state-managed enterprise, the validity or value of this or that 
social institution, it is per capita production wdiieh finally counts most 
in determining what workers in all categories shall receive for their 
labor. 

The history of industry and labor in the Soviet Unioji and the guiding 
hand of Government has impressed upon the workers that the only 
sure w^ay to inen^ase wages permanently is to increase production. 
It is doubtless easier to explain this in a land where private profit is 
not permitted and where, therefore, all profit and all investment is by 
definition for the good of all. In the United States the close relation¬ 
ship between per capita production and wages is concealed by the 
ideology that higher wages come from the ^^swollcn profits” of the 
employer. But the close relationship between productivity and real 
wag(‘, increases through the years is even clearer in the United States 
than it has been in the Soviet Union, where the market for consumer 
goods ha.s been rather severely restricted. 

Soviet trade-unions have for a decade before the war preaeJu^d the 
urgent necessity for increased pi'oduction. Government decrees and 
propaganda and not “selfish managemont” (‘ver seeking to “exploit 
the worker” developed the miscellany of high-pressure imdihods and 
practices to get out production in the Soviet Union—“labor discipline”, 
“shock brigades”, “socialist competition”, a system of w-age payments 
based on standard tasks, piece rates, measured production, bonus(‘s, 
and the increase in “uorrris” with the progress of industry, Stakhano- 
visrn, “heroes of Socialist toil”, rest homes for fast workers, and a 
union movement whoso primary function is to increase production. 
But the methods have lu'Iped Soviet industry to make a very credit-alilo 
record in increasing both the physical volume of production and the out¬ 
put per worker. 


W'ORKEnS OF LOW AND HIGH ESTATE 

The setting of increasing production goals, the emphasis on capital 
development rather than consumers’ goods, the time limits set, Uio 
lack of competing estalilishments, the labor movement absorbed in 
managerial and administrative problems, and the working of the 
whole economy against time—added to the complete control of ail 
operations by undisputed authority—all work to place the human 
element in production in a very subordinate position. In one of tlie 

“ “It te a cardinal article In the Gonimnnlst faith that In no clrcnmstanceKS can a capitalist oraployer over 
behave otherwise than as a ruthless exploiter. If the workers in a capitalist State receive undeniai)!'.' good 
wages and enjoy free social services, it Ls l)ecan8e (a) the workers themselves have extorted these couw'vssioas 
frt>rri unwilling and initnical employers, or (h) the employers have for their own ends improve(i the workers* 
comiii ions on thesarne principle that It pays to keep a beast of burden well fed and in good condition, lienee 
the ••xtraordinary disl<)> Mruia of fact aixi iriLsreprescntations of motive alwa;^'s found in Soviet references to 
couditioiis elsewhere.*' (Hubbard, op. cit., p. 104.) 
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first engineering: investigations he was asked to make, Kravchenko 
reported that the failure of the project (at Nikopol) was due to two 
broad causes: First, the interference with local authority by distant 
management and Moscow planners, and second, a group of causes 
which— 

all be summed up as disregard of the human factor In the process of produc¬ 
tion. Alilioi4d> tens of millions of rubles were being thrown away recklessly in 
unti'ied rnachiiH^s and abandoned construction, wages were kept pitifully low 
^^llen rncasunHi in wliat the ruble could bay just then. Workers’ homes existed 
ill blue ju'ints, but the flesh-and-blood workers were packed into hastily oon- 
f 1 met ('ll wooden barracks, with leaking roofs, moist walls and floors, lacking 
even the most primitive hygienic comforts. The emphasis was on output, in 
utter contempt, of the men wlio did tlie work.*^ 

Groat nui,‘=isos of people have lived for decades under the most 
crowded conditions under whi('.h decent privacy is next to impossible. 
rrtu‘tically every report on conditions m Soviet Rmssia throughout 
iU history mentions or admits the thoroughly inadequate housing of 
the people in both city and country—in western Russia, including 
^^oseow and Leningrad, as well as “behind the Urals.^^ A room for 
a whole family is standard in the western regions, barracks or crudely 
covered dugouts in the Siberian and eastern regions. This is not a 
war plicnomenon but has been a characteristic of Soviet economic 
planning from the beginning. The International Labor Review 
(Journal of the International Labor Office) regularly carried reports 
on the housing sliortage in Soviet Russia, characterizing the situa¬ 
tion as “n(‘ver more criticar^ in August 1925 and “])ecoming more 
arid more intense'’ in May 192<S. In 192)5 Citrine fulminated about 
housing conditions everywhere he went on his se(‘ond tour of Soviet 
\v(‘stern industrial cities. He never located a w^orker’s family with its 
O'va exclusive toilet facilities. John Scott, the American w^ho lived 
and worked in Magnitogorsk, said that conditions steadily improved 
from 1952 to 1958. Yot lie offers the following break-dowui of available 
liousing for this city of 200,000 inhabitants in 1958: 

PercerU 


Pi-rozLi ariH the Cenfral Ilotc'l__ ___ 2 

I'firov district and other pi^inanent apartment ho i.s 's..... 15 

r< rinancrit individual housfis___ ft 

I?aTracks and other ‘‘temporary” houses_ 50 

Zrmlyaiiki (‘'shanghais”) _ 25 


The ine(|ualities resulting from better earnings are not the only 
inerpialities in the Soviet Union among diirercnt classes of workers. 
A Stn.khanovite and others who have not quite made that grade are 
privileged wT)rkcrs. They not only earn more, but they are given 
sfX'cial facilities for work, special foods, special restaurants and tlie 

** Kr.'ivfhfnko, op. clt., p. 79. That Uipta Js, howpvc'r, somo hope for Imprnvpmpnt attested by John 
P(mU: "Much was said, but, iinfortunati'ly not ra'j»-h done to rauko the working conditions in the coke 
p; more healllifid. VcTitilutiiig sysifins often did not work, and sanitary inspectors found themselves 
p.,\ver!fs.s to force the administration (whif.h had oth?r more prosslnir duties) to take effective action. There 
viTc ruiuMT.'nis acoidenrs. though the numl)cr decretised with the years. Begtnnlne with 19JG any fatal 
Ihf’ristnnl accident became the subject of criminal investigation. (Jften they tried the wrong people, but 
In Itis.Nsia this is relatively unhniKjrtant, The main thing was that the tochniclana and workers alike 
becan to appreciate and corn'cLIy evaluate human life, both their own and other peoplo's and this was 
extremely inn)ortaiil in a country where tyranny, war, famine, and strife had made life very cheap.” (Scott, 
op Clt,. p ir.D), 

s\ of t, up. clt., p. 2.34. "A ‘.shanghai’ Is a collection of Improvised mud huts huddled In a sort of ravine 
overl KdilriK the railroad yards. • • • Tho roofs were u.snally made of old scrap metal. Bometlmes 
coveie i i»\ sod or by thatch. The same hotise was Inhabited by the family, the chickens, tne pigs, and 
tlie eow, if there was one. This manner of housing livestock was usual In the poorer sections of the Russian 
C'''intrysl'le. The (Iwellcrs In thaso ‘r.emlyanki’ wore laborers and seinlskllled workers and their families. 
T ^u'lr p'rsvcv'vion of chiekcMs and goats was witness of the fact that they ‘were living well’ by the standards 
of lpi.<«v!aii pea.saniry. Tiiey had eggs and milk, while the fathers wurkiug In the mill supplied a oa;>h 
Inuuiue." 
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right above others to purchase needed industrial goods and clothing. 
In 1932, William li, Cliamberlin, the American journalist who repie- 
sentod the Christian Science Monitor in the U. S. S. K., noted seven 
different dining rooms in Ma^ijnitogorsk, the big iron and steel center 
in the Urals. They “ranged in quahty from U\e plentiful, if heavy, 
food served to high plant oflicia’s and imported American engineeT*3 
to the subhuman diet allotted to tlie unfortunate kulaks and political 
prisoners, of whom tens of tliousands were employed on forced labor 
fobs.” ’*® In 1944 this “caste system” in diriing rooms was reported 
as existing in a Sovi(‘.t motor factory visited by W. L. White. 

Next to the stimulation of productivity, the conduct of WT'lfaro 
a(‘.tivitiea (including the administration of the social-security benefits) 
is the most important and time-consaming function of Soviet trade- 
unions, Much is made of tlie provision of rest homes ami summering 
places for workers, lint a selection must be marie, since obviously 
tluire is no provision at these resorts for 25 to 27 million workers, not 
to speak of their families. Citrine estimated that 3 percent of the 
industrial workers had the privileges of a rest home in 19:>2.'‘® In the 
plant maiiag(vl by Kravchenko at Nikopol, pretty near the Black S(>a, 
wdioro several of those resorts arc located, only 57 workers out of 
1,500 had been to a rest homo diuing the year, oven tliough all tlie 
workers had had deductions from their wages for this service. To be 
sent to a rest home was soinetliing of a prize, to say tlie least.*^ 

A lioliday in the Crimea or the Caucasus was a reward for excei)tioiial services 
botn in the field of pr<»iluctive work and political activity— it wjis far from being 
the right of every w<.rk(ir.^^ 

Consistent w'ith tlie new Soviet jiractice of diffei ciitiating all (Jassos 
of labor, three new “orders” were created in 1938. 

Of these the highest vas the order of “Hero of Socialist Toil,” which carried 
with it double pay or salary. 4'he second was the order of “Prowess of Labor“ 
which entitled the holder to a medal, R. 10 a month and unlimited free tram rides 
throughout the U. S. S. R. The third was the order of “Excellence in Labor“ 
with a medal, R. 5 a month and tram rides.^ 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

It is said that in the third year of the First 5-Year Plan there was 
no longer any unemployment in the Soviet Union. The growtli of 
industry, the opening of new areas, the construction of elaborate public 
works, and the increase in the size of the Army in the succeeding yemrs 
kept the total demand for manpower ahead of available supplies. 
Larger numbers of peasants were released from agricultural employ¬ 
ment by one memns or another and went to the towns to work. Ik^.- 
tween 1928 and 1940 the number of wage and salary workers (including 
employees on collective farms, but not members of colhictive farms nor 
individual farmers) increased from 11.6 million to about 30.4 million. 
In no country in the world is there so large a proportion of women in 
industry, especially in heavy industry, as in Soviet Russia. Between 
Januarv 1, 1929, and November 1, 1939, the proportion of women 
manual workers increased from 28.8 to 43.4 percent.** 

•» W. H. Chamberlin In American Mercury, May IMfi, p. 626. 

M Walter Citrine, 1 Search for Truth In Koasla (London. Q. Rontledge A Son. Ltd.. 1036). p. 241 

« Kravchenko, op dt.,p. 203. 

« Hubbard, op. dt., p. 61. 

«Ibid., pp. 97-98. 

V*Judlth Qnmlitd. WomMli Work in Russia's Flaaasd Soonomj. Sodal Reaeareh. February 104% Pl». 
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Tlio (locroo abolishing unoniploymeiit benefits, issued on October 
9, ]9.‘10, provided:*® 

1. In view of the grt*at shortage of labor in all V)ranchos of state industry, in¬ 
surance bureaus are requested to diseontimie payment of iinenq)Ioyment benefit. 
No provision for the i)ayment of unem])loyinent beiudit has beem made in the 
P>n(tg(*t of Hocial Insurance for the 6uj)j)lemeiitary quarter October-December 
1 bl'it). 

2. Labor exehano(‘s an' instructed to take all necessary measures in order that 
llu' uiieniplovf d b(- iiumediately sent to work, and of tlu'se the first to be s(‘nt are 
persons (‘iilitU'd to (haw un('in]>loyni(‘nt benefit. 

rnemploxed jK'isons ari' to be drafted not. only to work in their own trades, 
but also to otlu r work neeessilaiing sjiecial qualifieaiion. At the same time lal>or 
exehang(*s, according to local eondiiions (the nei'd'^ of any partieiilar trade) should 
extend llii.ir activities in Uk' training and retraining of unem]>loyed. 

4 . No eveuse for refusal to work, with the exeoj)tion of illness, su])p()rled by a 
nc'dical certificate, should la* considered. Refusal of w'ork carries with it removal 
fruiii the registers of the labor exchanges. 

M(‘dieal eertifieatt's should be issued to the uiK'inployt'd by medical boards and 
iiH'dieal control boards. Uia'inploycd in possession of medical C('rtifieal(‘S wall 
r('eeiv(' beiu'hts und(‘r the heading of unemployment benefit, but this benefit will 
come out of the sums allocated for tem])orary incapacity. 

a. 7'he personal responsibility for the due and correct exc'cntiun of tlu' present 
decree is plaia-d upon (he heads of the labor exe.hangt's (and in district,s wdiere 
tlu'se are not in exisb'iiee on the direekirs of labor organizations) and u]ion the 
chairriH'n of insuranct' bureaus. 

T]t(‘ rospoiisibilitA' for finding jobs and iniining for avniltilih' jobs 
Wiis thus ])lnc(Hl on tlio individual and on I ho labor ('xcliangt'^. In 
order to fill tlio goods-sttirvi'd (H'.onomy of Soviet Russia, tlie Govt'rn- 
nu'iit exptuid(‘d e.xist.ing jilants and built ninny nr'w ones. Tliere 
eould lie no question eitlnu* of overprodtietion, or missing the market, 
sinee the marki't was e.omj)let(‘ly eoutrolled. Everything produtn'd 
was sure to be sold at plamied profits or more tind at priet'S whieli 
ineinded a. lingo tax for the (hiivernment. Uiu'miiloymtuit could 
arise only wlnm one pknnt wtts (h'liborately cnrt.aihul, but tlu^ wxirkers 
r(‘l(i{ts('d would be taktTi up by expansion elsewhere. There were 
majiy eomphiints al)out high labor turn-over, and a number of decrees 
att(*ni])ted to dciil with this problem. A very small part of tlie labor 
force was engaged in the making of consnmi)tion goods, where, owing 
to the ntiture of demtnid for the goods, setisonal unemploymcuit might 
have developed and, in a n^ally rich country, some overemployment. 
Even a smaller pro]>ortion of the labor force is engaged in the numerous 
service industries, whi<Ji fluctuate violently with changes in the levels 
of income and demand. The only lai^-e-scale unemployment possible 
was that whicn could arise out of faulty planning or radical changes 
in the planned j)roduut ion program. 

In a free society th('?-(‘. is always some unemployment caused by 
seasonal fluctuations, industry shifts, and workers^ efforts to locate a 
satisfactory job, rather than any job. In the United States in 1944 
and 1945 we always had a floating unemployment of 750,000 to 
1,500,000 deBi>ite the full utilization of all the available local man¬ 
power and womanpower in war, war-sustaining, and civilian pro¬ 
duction. But furriers are not expected to work in foundries nor 
are sl<illed workers forced to take work unsuitable to them or to go 
imnuKliately to distant places where work in their skill may be avail¬ 
able. Sueh workers are unemployed during their off season and during 
the period of readjustment; and they receive unemployment com- 

*» H( prrxliinMl in wx TT. Chamberlin, The Soviet Planned Soonomlc Order (Boston, World Peace Foan> 
dation, 1030, pp. 2Ul-2()2. 
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pensaiion in the United States. In the li^ 2 :ht of some of the evidence 
of the misapplication of capital and labor in Soviet industry it is 
inconceivable that for 15 years there never has been any unemploy¬ 
ment which did not merit some unemployment compensation.*® 

It is written in the Soviet constitution that 'lie who does not work 
shall not eat/^ It does not say that exceptions will be made for con¬ 
certed efforts to quit work (strikes) or because of temporary difficulties 
in locating a new and satisfactory job (seasonal or frictional unem¬ 
ployment). Thus far the coiK'Jusion is inescapable that the cyclical 
fluctuation in production and employment is a characteristic of 
capitalism and of a surplus economy. Sovicit Russia has neither the 
competitive anticipation of market changes which inalvos for tlio 
scramble and imbalances of the business cycle, nor has it had the 
great surpluses in consumer production and income spent on abund¬ 
ance, luxury, and more or less "urmecessary^’ and postponable items, 
which ill turn create industries on a shakable foundation and stimulate 
extrirnes of exi^aiision and contraction in all other industries. Since 
cyclical unemployment is the most costl}^ and fearsome experience 
of wTirkers in capitalist (•ountrie^, and business depression and cyclical 
uriemplo 3 ^ment have afflicted capitalist nations periodically, the pay¬ 
ment of unemployment compensation, wdiich amounts to from one- 
third to one-half of normal wages, is a necessary concomitant of a 
rasponsible capitalist society. It is noteworthy also that unemploy¬ 
ment compensation in the United States and even relief under the 
WPA gives workers a greater command over goods and services than 
full employment has given the average Russian worktT in the period 
of the three 5-Year Plans.*^ 

LABOR LEGISLATION BEFORE WORLD WAR II 

Labor legislation in the Soviet Union is made up of Government 
decri^es, generally later approved by the Supreme Soviet in its short 
sessions and always unanimously. These decrees are, by hypotliesis, 
the embodiment of the wull of the people. The decrees issued betwecui 
1938 and 1941 would be considered harsti, restrictive, and undemo¬ 
cratic by American standards. Tlioy w'ould certainly be r(‘gar(l(‘(l as 
"aiitilabor’' by union spokesmen in the United States because th(‘y 
restricted the freedom of movement of wmrkers, imposed sev(‘re 
penalties for absenteeism, lengthened hours, reduced niatornily bene¬ 
fits, and made other insurance benefits dopondent upon length of em¬ 
ployment on the same job. 

AnioiiM the charges leveled Tonisky before he was removed from the iK^adship of the tnido- 

unions was that “unemployment ri>li<>f was distributed in such a way as to become in ctfoet an inducement 
to the pst'udo-imeiiiployed to aM)Ul working’’ (Hubbard, op. eit., p. 68). 

« In November ItHl, Mr. italpli Ingersoll, editor of I’M, a New Voik tiew’spajv.r very friendly to tlie 
Soviet Union, visited the U. R. S. K, and wroU'a series of articles for the Ameriean prt'ss. He came to the con¬ 
clusion, on a comparison of wages and prices in Moscow and the United States, that a typietd Soviet indus¬ 
trial Tvorker was able to buy eoiiimoditios in Moscow on his weekly earningF. whieh coiild be purehased for 
$10 in the United States (VVasiiington Evening Sttir, November 10,1941). At that tirj\e the average factory 
eaniings in the UnJto<i States were $29..S8. M').«:t States pay 60 percent of eaniings in uncinjilovinent com¬ 
pensation, with a inaxlnmin getevaJiv of $t6 to S20 per wwk. 

Walter Citrine, general s»H!iehiry of the British ’lYade Union Congress, remarked on his visit to Soviet 
Kussiii In lOilf) that the av('nmo worker <li«l not earn any more than the unemployed British worker was 
receivlrjg in unemployment compensation at that time (Citrine, op. cit., i)p. 102, 201). 

Ambassador Davle.s wrote alxuit a am vey of indinstrial plants at the end of 1930: "The average wage 
generally was200 to 250 nibleso month (about $10 to $12.60 ‘bootleg’ ruble gold value)” Uiavles, op. cit., 

p. as). 

“The Soviet system admits of no unctnployrnent except of persons wdio are not ftilly tmsted or who are 
being punished. Millions of people in the country, however, are not wijrklng in the fields In which they 
desin' to be onii)loyod, and although reguliirly employed are In much worse status than those In the United 
States employed with relief funds. Political prisoners are not uneinplove<i. Thev are woiking” (Davies, 
op. cit., p. 240). 
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Tho last-montioned docreo, effecting new conditions and reductions 
in insurance benefits, was issued on December 28, 1938. It was 
entitled ^‘A Decree of the Council of the People’s Commissars of the 
U. S. S. R., of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
of t!i(‘ All-Union Council of Trade Unions, Concerning Measures for 
Regulating Labor Discipline, for Improving the Practicie of State 
Sorial Insurance and for Combating Abuses in this Matter.” When 
this d('cre(‘- came up for ratification by the Supreme Soviet, it did not 
ri'ceive a word of criticism. 

‘Maibor discipline” has never ceased to bo a subject of solicitude on 
the part of the Sovi(‘t lawmakers. In American industry, workers are 
expecU‘d to be ”disc.i[)lined” by their own skill and natural desire to do 
a good job, supported by a sense of justice growing out of mutual 
rcbilions of employer and ernidoyoc, fair work loads, and wage differ¬ 
entials—all of it energized by the natural and encoui*aged (lesiro of 
everyone to improve his own position. Iilxcesses of “discipline” by 
enijffoyers and managcMiient are curbed by both unions and the Govern- 
nuuit. It would be a most uncommon thing for an American em¬ 
ployer, even though lie is sutrposed to be guided exclusively by the 
quest for profit, to discharge an (Tuployee for a single day’s absence 
even without good cause. Discharge is a serious matter in trade- 
union id('olog}^ and in the psychology of the individual worker, and 
the employer is restrained by numerous contract provisions from 
abusing the power or opportunity to discharge.. The last thing in 
the world anyone could ever expect is for the top American labor 
leaders to recommend such Icg’siation aud for the American labor 
inovfuiicnt to endorse it “unaniniously.” 

In the decree of Deceml.)cr 28, iy3<S, a number of provisions were 
dc‘sign(‘d to reduce labor turn-over and to encourage workcu-s to stick 
to a dtdluitc job and factory. Benefits wiue tied in with continuity 
in one job. A worker could r(‘ceive full relief for temporary incapacity 
only if lui had served 0 years in his last employment. He receives 
less tban 100 percent of benefit for l(‘.sser years of continuous service, 
down to 50 percent of full relief for less than 2 years of continuous 
S(‘rvi(’e. Workers dismissed for misc^cmduct or leaving a job of their 
owji accord must s(‘rve 6 months in a new job before qualifying for 
aTi 3 " r(‘licf at all. The amount of relief for x)crmanent disability was 
also made to vary with the y(‘ars of employment in tlie same establisli- 
ru(‘nt.^® Thus, although the administration of social insurance is in 
th(‘ hands of the trade-unions themselves, the trade-unions are in a 
mood to n*()uce benefits and so to operate the system as to make it a 
weapon of the state in inculcating “labor discipline.” 

The decree of December 28, 1938, not only provided for the fore¬ 
going change's in the operation of the social-security system and for 
the dismissal of workers absent without good cause for even 1 day, 
but it also provided penalties for clocking in late, knocking off before 
time, spending too long over meals, or idling during working hours. 
Dismissal was made compulsory if these offenses were repeated three 
times in 1 month or four times in 2 months. 

Still another stimulant to “labor discipline” under this decree was 
the restriction of the opportunity to take the annual vacation until 
11 months had been served in the same enterprise. 

M li.Jf'lrir.l, Op. fit.., ]ip. 87, 89. 

••Ibid., pp. 212 214. 
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A law of June 28, 1940, extended the industrial working day from 7 
to 8 hours, revoked the 6-day week, and reestaldished the 7-duy week 
with Sunday as a day of rest. Piece rates were adjusted downward in 
order that the workers should not earn more from the extra liours of 
work. Workers were expressly forbidden to leave their enijiloyment 
without authority, tlie penalty being '‘correctional labor” for 6 months 
with a 25-percent cut in wages.*^^ 

As war approached in 1940 and 1941 further decrees were issued 
lengthening the working day, freezing worktws to their jobs, ar-ranging 
for the calling up and training of a million boys a year between the 
ages of 14 and 17, and conferring upon the Government th(‘ power to 
transfer workers from one part of the Union to anotlier. 'I'he details 
of this legislation need not concern us, because they may definitedy be 
regarded as war measures. Yet it is noT^eworthy tliat both in content 
and in the penalties provided, the wartime labor legislation of Soviet 
Russia follows the pattern of its peacetime legislation, passed by a 
self-perpetuating bureaucracy on tne fiction and propaganda of “the 
dictatorsliip of the proletariat.'' 

••Ibi(l.,pp.y8-U3. 



Chapter V 
FORCED LABOR 

rndoublodly the most troiiblosome of all tlie Soviet institutions to 
pi ('si‘nt and diseuss witlioiit passion is the institution of forced labor. 
Altliough the Government publishes no statistics regarding the camps 
in v\ hi<‘h prisoneis are con(‘>entrated—and thus confuses and tlii'ovvs 
out of line all its other emplo 3 unent statistics—there can be no rcason- 
a])le dtnibt tliat in the Soviet Union several million workers are 
(’inj)loved under police disci])line and receive only miscTablo keep for 
tlu'ir labor.^ 

'rh(‘ Goveninu'ut makes eveiy effort to (lonceal the existence of these 
camps. No foreigner or correspondent is ever permitted to see them. 
Corri'spondcnts accredited to the countjy do not dare to tangle with 
tl.(‘ c('iisors and the NKVD regarding this matter.^ One Canadian 
m‘wsj)a[)(‘rwoman who succeeded by wile in gaining entrance to a con- 
cf'iitration camj) was quickly ex])elle(I from the Soviet Union.® Our 
inforTuation comes fiom those who have escaped, from Russian writers 
now living abroad, from Anuu'icans who have worked, lived, or trav- 
e](‘d in Soviet Rur.sia, and from American correspondents who were 
al/h to write about tlie institution of forced labor after ihoj left the 
SiJ’.'ict llni(ur 

'rii(‘ tirst correction labor cam]) was establislu'd in 1923. They grew 
rapiill}^ in the 1930 s, wIkui it was apparently decidt'd to keep most of 
th(‘ ‘dit]uidated’’ alive and working for the state rather than to kill 
them.** The men and worium—for there are very large numbers of 
vomen among them—work on railways, liigliways, and canals, cut 
timber, mine metals and minerals, fill swamplands, help on large con¬ 
struction projects, and open up new areas for settlement. Some are 
segregated in barracks and work in heavy industri(‘s. 

Th(' population of these camps was drawn from political offenders, 
nonconforming engineers and intellectuals, kulaks, recalcitrant 
jx'asants, former industrial and otlicr officials, and deviating Commu¬ 
nists of the right and of the left. They are exiles who are sent thousands 
of Htiles from the towns or villages of their birth. In later 3 ^ears the 
reserve of forc^ed labor was increased by national groups believed to 
be hostile and po|)ulations residing along the many borders of the 
Soviet Union in Europe and Asia. Tliere are apparently some differ¬ 
ences in the ti’catment of the various groups which make up the forced 

» Official statistiCvS do not mention the category of forced labor. They sometimes apwar under “workers" 
and sometimes not at all. David J. Dallin, The Real Soviet Russia (New Uavcu, Yale Uuivcrslty Tress, 
a>44), p. 9S. 

a The NKVD has recently been divided into the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Ministry of State 
Security. The distribution of functions Is not known. 

» EuKcne Lyoas, Assignment in Utopia (New York, Ilarcourt, Brace & Co., 1937), p. 425. 

• Freda Utley, The Dream We Ivost (Now York, the John Day Co., 1940), "pp. 2:19-246. This book con¬ 
tains on pp. 240-253 a long quotation from Profe.ssor Tchernavin’s Idfo in Conceutration Camps in the 
U. S. fi. R., which describes conditions in the camps, the original policy of extermination, the new policy 
of profiting from their labor begun in 19.10, the formal organization of camps as copies of Soviet enterprises, 
food rations, discipline, and the vast amount of productive work performed. 

Professor Tchemavln is connected with the Natural Science Museum in London and was formerly pro¬ 
fessor of ichthyology in the Agronomic Institute of l.«ningrad. He i^rforined the miracle of escaping from 
a (x)ncentratioii camp. He also wrote I Sjujak for the Silent, and his wife published Escape From the Soviets. 
Many concrete examples of forced labor and conditions of life and worJc under GPU and NKVD control 
will be found in the other books mentioned in this section. 

M 
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labor of the Soviet Union from those living in the many concentration 
camps spread all over the land, to those exiled to work at reducevi 
wages in the unsettled sections of the country, to those exiled as 
precautionary measures from frontier regions. Also, large numbers 
charged with or convicted of some unreliability b}^ the authorities are 
permitted to work in establialied communities and factories at their 
old jobs at reduced pay.* 

We are concerned only to the extent that such camps exist in a 
countiy with the pretension of leading the world in improving the 
conditions of those who toil and labor. Nor does it matter in a sober 
comparison of industrial and social conditions whether these are called 
‘^correctional’^ or ‘‘educational” or “prison labor,” “forced labor” or 
“slave la})or.” It is sulhcient that for more than tw’^o decades reliance 
has been placed upon millions of involuntary workers who have pro¬ 
duced enormous wealth j)rac(ically at no cost to the state. Conditions, 
discipline, death rates, etc., in these camps w^ill not be described. It 
is suflieient tliat millions w'ho have been sentenced to them work for 
years or foi* life wdthont w'ages and that the}^ luive no freedom to move 
out until tluiir sentences are commuted or have run out. 

The labor e-amps bc(!ame very important economic enU^rprisos in the 
Soviet Union in the 103O’s and the GPU, w'hich then bossed them, 
became the world’s largest employer of labor. In July 1934 the 
GPU wois transferred into the NKVD. “Originally Cheka, 
then GT’U, now NKVD, the changes in name had alterea 
iKuther the methods nor the awesome reputation of this naked sword 
of the r(‘volution.’’* Under the NKVD there was organized the 
Chief Administration of Corrective Labor Cami)s and Labor Settle¬ 
ments (GULAG) to administer the growing forced-labor camps. 
Besides using millions of political prisoners directly—on the higlnvays, 
in mitiiiig s.-lt, or gold, laying rails, felling forc^sts. clearing swamps, 
building liaibors and industrial plants—iJie N'KVD fanned out 
its sur]dus prison labor to other Soviet enterprises. Wh.ile the supply 
of forced labor wnis alw’^ays available in the millions it w'as insufricient 
to meed l-he demand.^ 

The quest ion remains, how' many workei-s WTre condemned to forced 
labor? Lstimates vary widely. This luis alwuiys been secret infor¬ 
mation 171 tlic Sovitd Union, ailmittod oidy inadvertently, as on sojiie 
occasions when some prisoners w^c^v amnestied. The follownng esti¬ 
mates come from a vai*iety of sources. They difler very widely be¬ 
cause of the different soincos of information of the estimators and the 
different years in which the estimates were made; but tliey all attest 
to the existence of the institution of forced labor and of camps con¬ 
ducted under harsh prison conditions and they all count the victims 
in the millions^—not onl 3 ^ at any one time, but also year after ynuir. 

* Ti. Wliito. Report on the Russians (Now York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945), pp. 228-229; Victor 
Kravclioiiko. 1 Chose rieedom (Now York, C. Scribner’s Sons, 1916), pp. 285, 286, 35J, speaks of asentono* 
luipusou on him of ‘ ‘1 year’s compulsory labor at my present place of employment. ThLs is a unique Soviet 
inv(uition. 1 Jio conviiaeU citizen continues to li vro and work la frcsoclom -but 10 or 20 percent of Iris earnlngi 
are forfeit to the NKVl). In niv euso it w;i.s 10 percent. Tens of thousands of Russlaiw through thu 
device are forced to pay a part of their inetnne as tribute to the secret police under guise of punishment for 
crime. Noliflealion of my now status was n'ceived by the bookke-epliig deimrtment at the factory. From 
then until i lu* ease was thrown out by the supreme court, 10 percent of my wages and bonuses was deduct^ 
each month for the NKVD troasury." 

As a career man in the Soviet managerial hierarchy Kravchenko later had many experiences with the use 
of prison labor cauijis in the diiTei cut sections of tlio country to which he was assigned. His book contains 
nur .erous illustiations of prison labor us a key Soviet institution. 

’* Kravchenko, op. cit.. p 176. 

\ Il'ld,. pp, 10 !), LX'"/ :;86, 406. Kravchenko found-forced labor camps In and around every industrial enter* 
prise with which a was cumiocted—in Tagauj'ug, at Pervouralsk, In Sverdlovsk, Stallnsk, Kemerovo, and 
other ploecis. 

9Dn»i— 
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LyoDB, 6,000,000 in 1033 »; DalUn, 10,000,000 in 1940 V Barmine, 12,000,000 
In 1038‘V Soiivarine, 15.000,000 in 19371*; Silica, 10,000,000 in 1937*2; Kmv- 
chenko, 18,000,000 in 1941 *V Koestler, 17,000,000 in 1943 *V White, 14,000 000 
In 1945 Other Bonrces, hut no estimates; Citrine *•, Utley Schuman Hub¬ 
bard *•, Scott 20^ Litt<epa;:e 21 ^ Atkinson 22 . 

» l.vons, o|). cit. Lyonp wus the American representative of the IJnJted Press In the rSiSJR between 1928 

ind mi. 

(,a) tourist parlies were taken to vi*:^ those places. The few'foreiim (jorresponden Is who attempted 
to visit, them wo.'O aiw'sys prcvi'iiU'd. • • • (lovernirnM ooiiccuh'd the eAtenl of foree/i labor. 

However, from isolsled ot’icial mir.ibsions by the (Jovenui’ent (at least 2M),()()0 prisoneis eiijnitrcd 0 x 1 the 
Ulilfe Sea f'muil, several ‘oi^-ilreu Ihouvand In d<.(ihl‘--tn!/'kinj; tlio 'I'miC' Hit-ciiMri ItHjjr.'ad, etc.) 
a roiiservu: ive esiSMatc of the t.ilal • • • wamld i»e 2,tHKi iKKi -f weadd the exilefi iieasaiU'^'transported 
to areas muler (li r MJtM'rvi.'j,--,! -tf'olinicidly free but a- lalrilos.sly (he cicatun'S ot the (JIT as any 
pi -soner -tie* total wenld be n1 least nolcd” (p. 42rb. 'I neie e. ere yicat incietlses in the number of exiled 
pn.sonert preeedn:? and follow nut (t'ofneat purges of lOttd .;‘.i 

(•'i, “Wliaievet diltereMc.* s ibcie reny bare t ceTi in our estir- ales of the nnnihor In CHT i»eoiinitP, the 
existr'rH'c of siieb pconatte wt.s aeeept.'d in Moscow as norn al, matter-of-course, and iiuli.sjmlablt'” (p. *120). 

(c\ ' 'I'le iilos.soinine of the (f i‘lj into n 'vast irnin-"'‘i‘ii (-realli/ation' bpcan with ilte li'inidiilion of 
the knblis in l9.'id. The polii'e so-lde ilv fomai tlieinselves in eharee of enonnous n a‘-.s,*s of raw labor■— 
lierd.ed d'*liberale]y Into liarsti srt i ions cf the couniry wliere free labor could not be jn-od Sub.'-erjnent 
mass arrests iu city ami <'''i:nfry ahtt** ex]vinded tide '."'vn f.iree, and tfie Influx of en dnoe;' and spr.-iuH^dS 
by Mie tens of tliousarxls (I’lf’e the U I’H a t( rror iz^'d teetinu al peisonnd as well. Speedic Uidnsftiltl jobs 
we'c >bt ’ ■ fore a- i'AiW'd to tb‘.-'. ‘ed.nea*um »' ins*uuiion,' pad a’ld '.vly in tlie Per Nort b, t'’" < '.‘idisi \siatio 
r*' !(.erTU‘'-s, and t be more Inlei ’i ilable se* nns of Liberia. lieij ; be (T.-.ban (‘fonoii.ie ant’ ■».'!' S" cutild not 
cope wntt) a {tarf fenlarly clitlns'lL indn>f..'i! tn'^K-certain C'cintch’ eiilerja isr*'* in the Sijb-.\i'e! u; territory. 

for (U'tanf;.it w'lis taken ox’ci by the (-.('IT and H(ln.inisi«‘rcn with coinimlsory laboi- by ‘e liicutioLiar 

Diet bod'” fp. 42f)'), 

((/' ill In fin inspection ir’,) In central Asia, whieb Lyons was pcrnutled !o raki nn<’e«r ^addo, he 
•eci liniar'> euno* afto'-s a trrn iload o; exi!<'d prisoners, iie lnoin" o'aiiy W'ornen, w t-o i boiudit, I hey wci-e 
“beb.p taken to 'I nrkesten-lo ihe canals” (j). 31S). Tn otbe; ,*,l,u;e'* m his repel I of his experiences in the 
B('va't I’riion Lyons speaks of "a sj -teti' of Involuntary labor f ^r n.illions of pri.soners an.l econ'iinii' con- 
icrip’s” and of extensive coioenfration eumjis and thinly vuh-d coi'script labor (pp. SOS :J7I), 

• i'alliri. op. cit., p. 90. Mr. I’.dlin is an old Menshevik, hviii;’: in ttie T^niied dtaii'S '*f ,-\i' eiiea. He 
hr-s wriMen e\t< naively ahoui developments In the Soviet Union. “The forer'd l itior c Iriss, the exact extent 
0 / wlueh is not kn.ow'n, arid the numbar of which has fluetualed at fiequeiit inti.rval.'^, n uy be e-:! linated at 
fjori. 7 to 12 riiilli' Ti,“ 

>« A lexr.nder Ibimiine, One W.hw Survived (New York, O, P. ■’’ulr'am's Soris, 1945), p. ‘JT'b Mr Ibinnine 
wro- IMe 1 ^ad cf the iiuto»tiob;l»« .o.pi’r; trust w'ho later heean e a .‘soviet dJidornal. lb- ••M-aped In t'rapcrj 
AT. ! I'ltcr b‘ <-'>nie rui Ametuon eifi'/en. In unrdber pl.ioe niirroine ren arks thnt loborfm-i i.shed by lla'eon- 
oenti'otion eamfis had biiill some of Urn nio.st lmpv»rPint '.det project. (Alexa.i ler Ibirniine,'Mr'incirs 
cf a -"viet IMplonisit iLond m, T,. DIek'on. Ltd., l^'TSi, p. 27';.) 

u |{. ns Souvnrine. Stahn (l.i/u b.ii, P'**ekm* A Warburg, 1940), p. 04t. Mr. Snnvnnne is a t'^’cnch Com* 
n uner wiif bin lived ii' fb '-' V.e! ('n' ot. 

1 * Kir Pays dn Orrmde M.*'isoji. <- f|not(*d in UtieT', op. ei.'., p. ''.'S. ‘Silbia fsoriie, ir.oes Cjliira) 

in H .i 'goslav Comm iriis.’ b< 's one <>f the few who escape.j from a Sf»Vie( coneeutr.di m rixm]r. 
i." V,. vehenk >. op. ciL, ‘p .^fr Kruveber-'k ■ ! Ibi* Rova't olTieiiil who reeod'y 1 .•iioii’iidierl his 

Ill threw bhi'falfon the m'.»ectiiiu of public-iiiirdcn in the ITilfed Mimes. '‘.Alre'oi.x fin ]9'W) 
ft: 01 f* ■ 'iij'TiMiM.'sts chi.K* to Mie tnembn rlirene, s\ bl:--''ere‘i esliinate.s pb e(‘'l i .k*- iave I'lbor foitei, at nmro 
tl'.'Oi !^' I /i')! 1 ; ill The next b v.' ye- ■ - flic r*,''.tbnatr- w'onld be eio^e r > 20,0!)0.()b()” 'ji :t()2) 
i- Anhnr Ko'“.tler, 'I'he 'Voiri .'ui I the •'omrnissar (j.on Ion, .1. Cape, 1945), i>p. isi m7. Mr Koestler Is 
ad:."(iii!'ri l'.'ll -u'ei'haf' i. o.eHMa” dess.'iy’H. Koe-.t’eru''' i fi .‘bitsout tle-tf, Ihr Co'/e.meent jriblisbca 
no f!)?iiies and permits no uul.snier-s to ‘'ni»*r but recalW dial tne <h>vpru«eent has otl-cl'dlv a }mit,tt*d that 
(he i''d‘ie-'Vliile ^ee (bind w - b,'i;i ii’'’*ly, a,id the'l'ie .--'di IPiilwoiy paiLiv, be f'li'c. i 1. ‘»n" b. i[:ad(';'?. 
h'ii'-v. in''o!\e,i the jabo.” of a' mi .a nidi!":, i-.s.jners. Trorn an e;: iwiination of Soviet siatisiicj;. howe' er, 
and ironi piiMisIied reports of eje vvune.s.M's ami others wuo have Mi the Soviet Union, Ko-'.'-lier I'.stirnatf-a 
ft toial .1 at'oul 17,()fK3.fion, de.‘:[)itc cyewiir!es.s reports of an annual mortality into up to 3U percent among 
tie- nn-oners. 

>' \S hi;e, op cit. (Mr. White is the Ainerie-in journalist who accompanied Mr I’.rie. .bibn.'-don on his 
In,' to t-be S. S. R. In tiUS.i Two American ^nrineers working In the .Sovl» i rnlon /ird whmn White 
fl-et In f'lberlfl made their estirr.ate of tiie numner of prisoners en'j:aged in forced i'lbor as i.'l U) 15 millions. 
T>i- ^ lli.it iii'ieli of lilt fn e ]td*or on Hie projects !'• b'eii U'.'y were, enca.-^ *d w'ere ^ent out from Iho 

we...' rn region.'^ b<..»iii;.se tliey w'o raheved to be unrelial to (pp 'J2S 229). In one project on wdiich they 
Tint yed h.'d' of th.e 7d;H«' w .rkers were | ri mens, m rtly women (p. 2JS). The,sc Ameiieuii engi- 

TieeT'. U) di Whit'’ that tbe t esi So'iet (‘nemeers were in ibe Nl'CVl) (which absfirbed the fll’U) and 
th»i the b'K\'I) bid.s tin b'c cofetiir-noo jobs (fi. JL"'). '.m his own autlmiiLy, Widt.i reporU that it 
'ft'!.'- lO'.'iTidh. konv'u tl' it ').(«!•''' p]i . 'iP\s were ed to bniM canal comn'eting 5fn'-'c.)\v with tlie Vtilga 
Kiver '. 72). He also report'- .'mdn.'idv eonimg upon u long colnmu of ragge.d women muremng f-mr abro.ast 
on the,! way to v.-o. k in- lerfiin' Ir'i'aid: ■')'.2;i). 

i» ''"ftlteT V'ii’iiie. 1 Searet. for 'i'r-d,h in ttussii (lamdon. (< Routledge A Sons, lAd., ItU'i), p, «L This 
book I''' r«*i. ‘-d on H diary kt pt by (dr ' lei 'id .Teeret.iry of the t^rj'asii 'I’rudes Union Coiigr -on hi' second 
tour of in I'.U.'), When ('itrine -a us beJn.’, showm fb<* Mf»-.\'*ow-Volga Canal project he w'as tohl tiiat 

all fan lU prrr- ni. of the so.OOO workers t’.iere were prLsom'rs. The following colloquy took place, after 
C'liririe wa:> lo]:l tbat a ja isoner was paid 40 rublw a month and food: 

( iTRiNK. ”The S\)vlet 'lovc.nunent must pay for Its labor like any other Oovernmeut The more It 
pays to the workem the more they will consume and the loss the Oovernmeut will nave to finance Its 
■eliemes of capital development. It seems to m« that tills la .setting an example for people like Hitler and 
Mu.'j.soiitil.” 

CT. P. U. Man. “But the situation !s different because the workers in Russia are the State. In Germany 
the State Is under capitalism. We do not exploit our prison labor.” 

C' ITRINE. “Then why have you stopped paying them the trade-union rate? It Is as plain as day to me. 
You do not pay them the projicr rates because you want to ret their labor cheaply.” 

iJlley, op. cit., pp. IfiC, 18«. 1%, 21.'}, 216, 238-310. Miss Utk-y is an En-lish .scholar and intellectual 
who beeariie a V-ommiinlst bccaikso sh'* thought that comniimism wo’ild liberate the worker from e.xploil.a- 
tlon. tshe iiuimud a Kusslau and lived in the Soviet Union for 6)4 years. The title of her book suggests 
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t)in f rjnito ftnd what she souKhi and (‘xpccifvl In the only noiintry In the world where commiinisiB 

Is an opcrotlni? system. 

‘ n I rc'loriflv' L. i^^ctnnnan, Soviet Politics ei Horn* end Abroad (Now Vork, A, A. Knopf, PMC). Pro* 
fc‘;sor Pchumnn, of Williams rollr^e, is h jp-ont friend and warm adrnlier of the Soviet Tmion Ho has 
made two tonrs of Soviet Rijs=jia sinoe Piofossor Sehornan denis cnly briefly with this snhject In i 

bonk of 660 pom-s which covers all phases of So\b*i Russta's history and Its economic polfiioai, and social 
life. He r’ldicMles estlinntes of others h^’ too high and oflers as Ids contfihntion that “hince 1P?9 e'»iensiv« 
nsc has bnn laade of oorrccilo^'nl lab^r camps, whose Imnate-j have hcen enear‘*d In road con'^+rncr.ion, 
rann1 hufldijiy, and other pnhlie works, often under highly aftver^e condititnis of clhriato, honsinj^, lurtri- 
tion, and saTn'tr.tion. • • • bVr reason-* wVdoh seem to thcni snfb< »ent, th>» Soviet aniborilicn i-ave not 

fit to pnhli: h stathtlc-s rcrardlm- n,evf. p,^nal insThufif>ns’' (ji -MO), Jn hi? evident f^qr that this may 
give support to li''''re w)>o defame Soviet Russia, Professor Sf hamrn fries herd to ptve the irM])res.s’on that 
these peT>al colordes are made ’Jp iareoly of rnm and women who have o«;mmiii(‘d iTliru“» Hirnilar to violi nco 
find tlK’ft in the United States. Put he “There may be n comparaiilo number of iwlitioal prLsoners 
In j>ena] chthus. Ail such e?firnntci, are, however, guesswork” (p 341). 

»* TiConaT’d K. Hubbard Soviet, 1/abour and Hidiisfry f liondon, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1942). Mr. Hub¬ 
bard ii> an Kngiislj cconoiujsi wiio has spent manv vears observh'*^ af'd studviog the Soviet ecotroiny In 
op^rudm. He lived to tli« LT. S. S, R. for«trefebesof ilme in h.».3n, 19'}4, Itn/, HCth, and 194!. His cornm'onts 
on the labor of pri.^onors in the Soviet Union are cautious and restrained but he too d-ics not deny the exist one® 
of the institution of forced labor. "1 think it has been prettv well estal lished that the OP IT did at one time 
r(<imd up large numbers of humble citiypus, mainly belonp.mp to t!ie pea'^ant cia'«s, on trnmned-np clmrvcs 
pimply because they wanted their labor. 1 would not say quite the same about the scieritist**, engineers, 
and Ri’cchirts who feP into the GPU net Prot»ably these had been indiscreet in their conversation or had 
alTordcd tlic GPU .some grounds for arresting them by unconsciously showing that they could not swallow 
Holshevi.sm. But it is quite possible that w’heii the GPU wanted an engineer or other technical expert 
they examined tiicir dossiers to see who could be arre'^ted on some fil.aiisiMe charge. In any case the quan.* 
titv of labor at th*' disposal of the GPU in their various convict camp.s throughout the U. 8. S. R. ran into 
millions. This labor was employed in the forests and sawinflls of ijorfhcrn Husshi and Siberia ana in con¬ 
structing canals, etc. The White Hca-Volga and Mijscow-Volpa canals were among those built with con¬ 
vict labor. 1’be GPU is also said to run manufacturing entoii)rl.scs with prison labor. I cannot say much 
about this from personal experience, exc'Tt that once in Tiflis, liaviftg been apprehended on suspicion of 
being about to photograph a Ibrhidclcn building, I found myself in some tJPU oliicer's room in Tamara’s 
Ctu'tle, admiring a display of colored in(«de!s of anim.vls and flowers in compressed bread, 'riicac, mv h.ost 
or jaiicr said, had boon made by .some of his piisoners in .the bakery. All the prisoners were usefully em¬ 
ployed; a.s far as 1 remember huts and boots and perhaps earthenware were, among their prociucf.s. 'Phis 
was oiil> prison industry on a small scale compareci with the big factories fully equipped with machinery 
which the GPU is credited with runriing. But the point concerning convict labor on canal const ruction 
Is that the.se ciit('rpn.s(“’ would almo.st certainly prove to have been uneconomic to construct with free labor. 
The convicts were given the minimum food, clothing, and shelter and li\ed under conditions that free 
IhIjoi would not have tol«*rated for a moment. The output per worker would almo.st certainly he much les-s 
than that of free labor, so the diflereiice in cost per unit of work done by convict and free lal.'or was perlmps 
not so great as one would think. The more important considoiatinn, howe\cr, M'as not the co.st of food 
and clothing hut machiinTy, at a time when all .sorbs of capital gf'ods weie .scarce, and every soj t ol industry 
clamming for eqiiiimient and nieciiines. The convicts were made to do ail tn** excavation work, etc., with 
the minimum ol labor-.sa\ing foal power'diiveii machine*'.?. It did not matter much how long the work 
took, for supplying tljoin with foo<i was only a problem of transport, and It was no iiialter for n'gret if tpiite 
a large proportion succumbed to privatioii and di.seu.se. ’I'he use of convict labor In the lOao’s has certain 
Birniliililies witli the use of .seif and forced labor by JVter I, when he built canals and roads and diuoied 
mansties. In Iroth ca.^cs fiee labor was dillicult to procure, cither because il wa." not available on the spot 
or because It demanded .supp'ie.s and (•(juipment that were sc.irec. In i‘etcr’s day power-driven rnachineiy 
had not been iiivciied; in the early UKiO’s il w.is not available, biauuse Soviet industry wa.s not yet able to 
make il or- was fully occupied in producing other things, and the Soviet Goveruiueut could not afford to 
import it from ubrouJ” (pp. 147-149). 

sf'.Iohn Hcolt, Behind the Ui'al.s (Cambridge, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1042). Mr. Scott, an Ameijcan 
who Winked in Magnitogorsk in the Urals from Jainiary 10.33 to early in Ur.’kS, wrote that m 19:i3 “sonio 
6n.n<'0 .NRignitiigoi.sk workers were dheelly under GPU .^uper' ision” (p k5). Writing only of what he had 
himself expin i(Mie<al and ohserecd, Scott .'•'aid of the local sabotage trials. 

“Ttie tiialb weie uirno.st always- in camera, and u.srjally in ab.sciitia. Theiv were almost no acquittals in 
Mi)gii!l'.;:orsk in 1937, nor were there more than hall a dozen death sentences. Alter the trial, the opera;iv® 
departnamt of tlie KVJ) turned the convieis over to the UL.\G (criminal camp adininistratlon), wtiose 
job it wa*- to get certain emi.st; uclJon work done, using the labor of the convicts, and also to carr.v on n'otlii- 
cational work. ’J’lie UL.Atl wa.s a rompletoly sepauite and independent part of I lie NKVD orgamr.ition. 
They received a prisoner aeeompained by a frayed document stating that ho had br'cn c.onvicte l on siich- 
Biid-sucli an article. Beyond this they knew nothing. Their job wii.s to budd dams and railroad.s, and 
Ui the inu iesl ol high piodiictu ity, if f(»r no other rea.'^on, they treated the prisoners as well as possible. 

“Arrivctl at the coiistrucLion job, the piisoners received betler food than they had had since tbeir arrests 
find warm, stiiMly clothes, and were told that from then on the thing that counted was their work. Until 
193S, 20. 40. or 00 percent of ihoir sentences were, frc.iiuently commuteil for good work. 

“Attei t‘j 3 s, liowever, eninriiuluf.io is of sentences beiame rare, probufdj beeause NKVD felt reluctant 
to r<‘l(<a:’e vior'kt'rs wiieri so few new ones wore coming in. In the cariq.s, fnapierit tnoetings, new.spapcrs, 
ap*oci;rs were c.iKidaled to reedU'*afe the prus-eiei's in the spirit of liberty, freedom, and justice in thi 
w(';ke:s’ lafhciland under the iicv\ Stalinist constiluiion. 

“in Magnitogorsk in 1937 the activities of the NKVD were ofte*i characterizMl by great confusion. 
rn.SM!ui,s were lost or their identity mistaken. The NKVDeaine around one, iiigiHto arre.st the former 
oecLip.'iitl of th(, aiiarlJiicnt over ours who had. left Magnitogorsk months oefor-o. 'i'here were eo.ses when 
Hot ice,wen* .sr iit to wive.s, inrorming tiicni that their liusband.s had been arrested and requesting them to 
bring laickr.ges, wlion the hu.slmrids were dving at home and working normally and cmitlnucd to do so. 
Ttiese things tiespokc the muscle-bound and Inellicicnt orgHiilzation ol the NKVD apparatus. 

*‘.\l('xei Ivnno'ich Pi..sbkov, the chief of the Magnitogorsk NKVD during 1937, was himself purged is 
1939 for his excc'SJve ardor in purging the peopl** ol Magnitogorsk” (pn. l9;4-iy4). W. L. White reported 
seeing coluimis of women prisoners being led under guard at Magnitogorsk on hia visit hi the Eric Johnstoa 
pfirtx in 1944 (W’. L. White, Report oii the J{u.ssiaii.s. pp. 211-213). 

John D. Littlepagc, In Searcii ol Soviet Gold (New York, Haroourt, Brace A Co., 1938). Mr. LItflo* 
page is an Anioricaii mining engineer who spent from 1928 to 1937 in the Soviet Union. 

(«) ‘T found that, almost all Ku.s.sians are. remarkably wary in discussing concent rat ion camps and prisons. 
The autliorilies liave succeeded in surreiindii g tin? .subject with strelj an atmosphere of mystery and fear 
that even the subject is avoided. 1 met a lew Russums who seemed disposed to bring up the subject ol 
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prl •-’rmR, bnt onf' rrvrr ]^Tl(lws \vlu'"l « t .'t tint «;ijrh peoylo np' yo’.irr jij/nnts, and T thrm no pnrotjrnpp* 
nioiit, MMci‘ m aii\ o it was tiuin- (»■ my iiJVuir” (pp. j::t' i:;/). 

[h) li.itlin'I. iv's liiiM' ricvt'' K'V ctil liKUtcs of ifio tola! r.iiTiihri of no n ami wonien put i</ fnari 

labor; I ‘K'ard t lu- i.un.bt'f csl nu'iU'l :il aiiywluMT fr«tni I tv> ."> millams. 'riioiisiiiab. of tbo Miiall farmers 

loini'i-' t up dij’ ;!■. a’ld afic; lOL’t' !i:i\ '• ri*}.ain(‘d lh<‘n fn- '•Inio, b,il so fat us 1 oi.'ulo. see tin* miiiiber of 
fo.i- d l.if'OK', - 10 ; i.M (I r.iri;.:f'*it (jp to tliC tiri;e I lefj tvij- ia Ui IdX* T lU' rt'ccnt piirp^-s, u hieii ttf- 
ft'i ■! il hainiri >1- .li 1 1 . II, Old" oi p^'i iiiidoubledly i.odt 1 p 1 .j1>oj aiiuy” ;p. l.Tij, 

^'! lOii’t 's-i w i, \s 'iu:n> i.rtdt'.M Koluks were pni -il in.'cfil 1 lavu ri:i. tf-aosj {limi all over ths 

foM' Ml ib ’fi'ii ls m JP; la md oti,’. :;i m :i*s, but in fm-loMir ,;:i.j Minsrs and at woik oti dafn;:, railways, 
c .0 . 1 " 1 pou <*'■; 'lher^‘\^^ so Mianj of 1).( m ’ hat t I<n» f in-fri.’r: aj pohec mlo I fa* lirgrsi 

r; 'id'' i'npluy.is - i di, r 0/ iCu'. 'i.. ,j-d pave tht* poluM* h priMt /epolulioii win tlja ('i.intnuni.si Goticral 
Hdiii , )[ ps'ini ^ Ml ’ll*. 'I h.‘ pi'ijre have an advaiil:i{.'a‘over olion dos ii*i, mf”.M!/a'iuti.s. they cun 

au. ,i\s I’.iiml on u stf.sly supply of l;.:'.i’. no mutter wl/iil kind ol liviiig eo'idilions I’vists whet" tht given 
ti'-.iv i:a-. p) lie d( t)('. 'I he kiiiiit s foni'cti the t)a(‘kt»f»ne atal bin is for tl'.e great imeed labor mi. y wl.icn bus 
xx nked 111 iPissiu 'Mcr since, 'i’nis ertny of forced ..a.-or mix- ; u| monlcters, thieves, and otlicr oidiiiury 
Clii.iinuK v\ iin ^ijrli givipps us k'.l iU... wiiose ofTensi .is ol a >ndt"eot nuluie’* (p MV 

(f/; “As a Miir, fops'd hiboiers k c ; Hipped to ."ome pail of the ,]iiir\ u.s fa: as possildc from their old 
hmiies. 'I Ills is Mippored tr, redme (1 ci leniptsti.in to run away; M uNo cols ofT all i’leii old lies, uiid Urns 
nuii’cs them more disposed to accept tlw new life laid down for them. I have seen f'enlial ,\.sian tribes at 
w >rk in ine hn norlh, and the si" I hem Asiatic regions Inue I'ecii filled up with people from Euiopeau 
]Ro"sia w ho didii'l conic of their ow n fre> v.il!”(p. PMi. 

\r) “As H muin i o'" lad, tliere is nol a gieat deal of difTerence so fai us I could observe, belvxeeii the Ireut- 
ment ucv.ivded Vo Viiose in fi\'*‘ e\Ue aod 'hose who are presumatdy enUiely (roe. From the Aivit'i icuu view¬ 
point, all Siiviel cih/.etis are treded very iiiueh like prisoners or< pmole, especially since the old T.satist 
passport svsieni wu'" revived in IXllf Kvery c.itimi must have a pass|iort and registci it with the poliee at 
regular inter s als, he must show his ‘docurneuts’ whenever he i urns around. He has to get sfjeeiul permission 
to travel from one part of the conntr v p» another, and reghster with the police wherever he goes. He must 
have a Very special standing with the authorities to got permissiou to leave his country; only a few hundred 
get such permission every year” (jip. HIMl;. 

** brooks Atkinson, w ho has recently returned from hi.s nssiprirnent as Moscow* corre.spondeTit of the New 
York Times from August to Mav ItHd refiorted in an urliele in the 'l imes on Julv 7,1940. that “no ore 
know s hovV many milhoii political prisoners are uow living in jail or in exile. Thu estimates run all the w ay 
from 10 million to 15 million.“ 



Chapter YT 

LIVING STANDARDS 

INTRODUCTION 


An accTirnte appraisal of the standards of livin|r in Soviet Russia 
on ix statistical basis is rendered diffieult be(‘ause of the lack of oilioial 
price indices and family budf^et figures, publication of such figures 
having been discontinued in 1930d Variations in the purchasing 
power of tlie ruble also make comparisons dihicult. This is especially 
true in attempting to compare costs in Russia with those in other 
countries.^ On this point it has been stated: 


To compare the retail price level of Soviet ariicU'v with prices in capitalist 
countries is next to impossible because the ruble in which prices arc expressed is 
an isolated currency without connection with foreign money markets.* 


This difficulty has boon stressed by a nujn])er of 'writers.* 

Other factors wliich render an accurate r[)praisal difficult include: 
Payments in varying proportions made in kiml to agricultural t\oikera 
and before 1985 to industrial workers; variations in prices as between 
Go\oniment, l ollchoz, and private stores: qualit}* of articles available: 
and the. amount of gc^ods and services furnished free, or at nominal 
cost at various periods.* 

General statements about living standards are also of doubtful 
accuracy, because of the wude. variety of peoples and cultures included 
in Soviet ti‘rritory. Life is veiy different for the Kazakh nomad 
dwelling in a circular tent, the Mohammedan Uzbek, the Hvrainiaa 
peasant in h.is wliite-w^asbcd, thatcli-roofed mud hut, the Caucasian 
niountahieer, and the city dweller in Afoscowu 

In spite of such difficullif'S, available information relating to pro¬ 
duction of consumers’ goods, methods of distribution, social and 
cultural services rendered by the state, and variations in wages re¬ 
ceived by dUi’erent types of workers, may bel}) to throw light on the 
question of living standards. 

Sources friendly as well as those unfriendly to the present Soviet 
regime appear to agree that a wide variation exists in living sfandcarda 
of individuals withm occupation groups and also between sucii groups 
as a whole. 

Thus a peasant mav belojig to a prosperous or poor collective farm; 
his remuneration will oe based both on tlie total production of the farm 
and his own productivity. The wage of an industrial worker varies 
with his productivity, the degree of skill required in the work he per¬ 
forms, and its importance to the state.* 


» Henry A. Frcimd, Russia From A to Z (Sydney, London, Angus & Robertson Ltd., 1945), p. 367. 
•Ibid. PP -14:^ 446 

* Viicow^* UuK'^Ia's Foonomlo Front for Wnr and Peace, (New York and London, Haroer Bros., 1949), 
p. 108, also, Alexander Kendrick. Its a Diflercnt Way of Life, Llljerty (New York), May 26, 1945, 
p. 2.’>. 

* Vugow, op. clt., pp. 19fr-199. 

* Mhiirloc' f)obK Soviet JMannlnp and (Now York, International PuWish^ 

1M3), pp. 90-91; dn*^! ^ * 

liidii.^try Hud A<?rl(’u’‘ 

tiio ol r'Cllilll /'Hi. >11 .roMi-i.ii w, ..VUWWOJIIK O'UI , 

U;ii!ii, i 'Ual Ru.'isln (Nca' Uavou. Vnli* Unlver.‘;}ty ere.«.s, 1944), p. 167; Peter F. .Druoker, 

PbHlin Pays 'Em What They’re Worth, Saturday Evening Post (PhUadelphla), July 21, 1945, pp. 11,ISC 
64.67. 
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Controversy exists as to the de^oe to which living standards have 
risen since Tsarist times and the extent to whicli snch rise is attributable 
to the Soviet regime. Widely differing ligurcs are cited by \arious 
aiithoriti(‘S. However, the weight of the evidence would seem to 
support a conclusion that living standards have risen gradually but 
steadily since pre-vSoviet times, but that sin.^h standards have not 
attaijied the level of many European coujitries and riunain far below 
those of the United States.^ 

Thiblishcd wage rates give little indication of the level of r(*al wages, 
published wage rates are merely tlie iijinimiim rates established 
by law, and only averages are published.^' Nor do such rates take 
into account fluctuations in the puj'chasmg power of the ruble, or 
other factors njcntioncd above.* 

A cniisideration of living standards should take into account factors 
Unit cannot be measured in physic-al terms. Among these might be 
mentioiied increased security due to lack of uriein])loymeTit, and psy- 
ciiolngical satisfactions due to cultural rise. A re(‘ent wu’iter makes 
the luilowing distinction between material and morale factors in the 
Btaridard of living: 

AA’bf ii dividing info Idfuil and nia(.(»rial v«lin\s the component (elements together 
consLituting the stanrhird of living, the iin]»ro\ eineiU of the fornun* in conipiirison 
with pre-Revolutinnar} slambrds is enormous, 'the cdm'alh^n of th(‘ lireni ma¬ 
jority of tile population to liO raev .and to an active parMcipMfion in the cuUm'al, 
poliiical, Piid serial lih’ of the nation has eh'valed the Kijssians to a level hardly 
dn‘:i;ie‘d of under the reactionary regime, of tlie 'iVars.* 

To a cousiderahle extent consumers' goods rernnim'd seartte and 
living standards were kept from rising hy the deliherntc Government 
policy of concmitrating hrst on rapiil indnslriaJization in the interests 
of buildi!)g a modern economy; and later in preparation for expected 

The ('tlc(a of the w'ar lots been to lower living standards to a bare 
subsist(u'.ce level for gmit numbers of pco])ie. Whole areas have 
suirt'i’ed almost wholes<dc destruction. Schools, hos])ita.]s, and fac¬ 
tories have been dest'uyed in great nurnhers. Eo^xi has Ix'cn and 
still is extrtunely scarce in many areas. There is a famine of many 
types td consumer goods. The following statist i(!S are furnished by 
the magazine World Ke])ort: “ 

Nflzi arinics, ir.vndiTig Ru-^sia, dcstroved 1,710 towns and 70,000 villagers. 

.M or<* than 25 inilliun jiconlc wore made h.onif‘]<‘ss diP'itig the war. Now, 
nearly 3 iniliion are bt'icig transferred from dug-outs to 050.000 new homes, hut 
millioiis are still living in crndt dug-outs, or slui.ehs, or are severely overcrowded 
in P'!.—h'.’s large cilirs. Mo-i^ow’s population, for inst.tuice, has swollen from 
3 mi’hcn to nearly 7 mihion, including 50l;,000 homeless refugees w’ho are 
there 'd ‘vally. 

Ill'' ,-iria,! platits arid (lUerprises employing 4,000,000 pecade w^cre de.stroyed. 

Oh'- rkyi„ivfi, for example, was occiipied by the (hn'iiuins and. wlnm tluw rc- 
treciel. ].g'*'.:e!y loft in ruins. It must be rebuilt before the Soviet Union can 
proilue*' r.rjiih at the pp'war rate. 

'\ iie Ukraine Republic, the mo.st densely populated, normally produced three- 
foii-U.s of the Soviet Union's sugar, one-ihird the coal, one-fifth the wlu^at, 
two-tbirds the cast iron, one-sixth tho machinery, one-third the total freight 
turn-over. 

^ F rpimd, op. dt., p. 367; see also, Yugow, op. clt., pp. 213-214. 

• Yugnw, op. dt., p. 108. 

• Frouiid, op. dt., p. 368. 

.‘'*jniner Welks, .A.n Intelll'jcnt American's Guide to the Peace (New York, tho Dryden Pro-ss, 1945), 
p. 115. 

*' Inside the U. S. S. R. World Report (Washington, D. 0.) July 11,1946, p. 22. Bee also, Albert Ryhs 
Williams, op. dt., p. 224. 
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For some time to come there is the prospect of a continued famine 
of consumer goods. 

Variations in Living Standards 

STANDARDS OF LIVING OF INDUSTRIAL WORKICKS 

The effects of the gradual rise of real wages previously noted have 
been augmented by the fact tliat several members of a family are now 
frequently wage earners. Keal wages were kept low during the years 
1929-32, but at this time prices of rationed essential commodities were 
also low. In addition workers received many benefits in housing, 
social insurance, education, medical and cultural services, at little or 
no cost. The period 1932-35 was a difficult one for the worker, since 
it was a time of transition from rationing to the sale of all articles in 
commercial stores or markets. Prices rose more rapidly than wages, 
which were not adjusted until late in 1935. From 1935 to 1939 a 
gradual rise in real wages was experienced.^^ 

Some measure of diirerences between groups may be found in the 
relative rate of pay, although it must be borne in mind that money 
is not the only form of remuneration received by Soviet W'orkers. It 
should also be noted tliat during periods of rationing, income differ¬ 
entials assumed little importance duo to the scarcity of consumer 
goods and very high prices on nonrationed items. 

One writer has given the following figures, as average for 1935: 

RuHeM per 


month 

Industrial worker_ 213 

Office worker_ 319 

Machinist_ MO 

Engineer___'1, 714 

Unskilled workers (messoiigcTs, attendants)_ 89 


« This figure appears to be high, unless it applies only to chief engineers and their assistants. 

This writer further states: 

By 1940, the wage of the industrial worker had increased to 335 rubles. But 
the differentials in compensation had increased rniher than diminished and wore 
emphasized by a system of liberal bonuses for proof of efficiency, both in manage¬ 
ment and labor.i* 

Considerable variation is found in wage figures cited by different 
authorities. Thus Dobb reports that office workers received an 
average wage of 234 rubles in 1935, engineers 43G rubles, and unskilled 
workers 118 rubles. These figures, Dobb states, were taken from 
Socialist Construction in the U. S. S. K.: Statist ical Abstract, pages 
368 and 385.'^ 

Due to the system of piecework and bonuses now in operation in 
Russia, it has been stated that ‘‘the average earnings of higher-paid 
grades may well be five or si\ times that of the lowest grades.” 
Stakhanovitcs generally receive a bonus of 100 percent or more over 
the normal wage of their grade.'® 

Some studies have been attempted comparing standards of living 
of Russian workers with those in other countries, but such studies are 
incomplete and somewhat contradictory when compared with one 

** Yugow, op. clt., pp. 20.'>--210. 

WllUam H. Chainboriin, The Russian Knigma (New York, O. Scribuor's Sons, 1943), p. 16Z. 

Dobb, op. clt., p. 91. 

»» Drucker, op. clt., pp. 9&-9L 
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ftiiothor. Tin's is duo to tJie iDadoniiacy of Soviet statistics, to vari¬ 
ations in llie value <►{' lliii riiMe, am! to factors s»j(!h as social security 
liCTictit.s itudmled in Sovu t wr.ire tit^urcs. 

Siru-.c a voiy large proporrion of a worker's bu<lgrt Is customarily 
Fjic.rit c>:] food, however, it. ‘s of irWci'cst to note a cojr.parison nia.de 
bet'\v ecu the diets of wojl.ers employed in large plan Is in tlie .Sovif^t 
Idilon with those of si/iidar woikers in other coiiulries. It lias been 
St a ted: 

thr Soviet wor'Kis.an vaa not only more [*oorly t)'aii tlu* I'n'm*!* or 
Gcrucin 'ivorkmaii but rn».f!o pc^orly <;ven tban t.lie lUih'ariroi. I'ompirfd with the 
SvM'dish wtulvinan, th« ,So\ i(‘l norter, thou di he ah' niuc.i! inon* br<‘;i,d, h;j,d cjiie- 
third tlu' iiiont, two-thirds tl.f hCo. one thiid liie milk, one-f.enih |i>e iWixLiv, and 
oiie-tiflernth the ee:p8, not to sfx'ak of vejtt'tables, fruit, and S'j ond" 

The author points out that while engineers would naturally he able 
to afl'ord a much better diet than this, unskilled workriien would have 
a (‘.orresporidingly more meager faro. 

STANDAJil) OF LIVING OF PEASANTS 

Peasants comprise more than 50 percent of the total population of 
the Soviet Union. Stringencie^s of peasant existence are dcpi(d»ed in 
an account written in 19d8, w hich states that: 

Almost (wery peasant home still uses the old-fasliioned brick stovt*. which 
combiiiorf the functions of heat supply and cooking. Most refrigerators arc pits 
dug deep into the ground in which the winter’s ice is packed with straw or saw¬ 
dust. The village well is the usual source of w^atcr supply. In the typical 
Hoviet village, practically every family owns its own “bathhouse,^’ a log shack, 
with w’oodiui i)enchcs inside, located on the bank of the usual small brook. 

Such standards may be compared only wdth those of the most 
underprivileged section of agricultural labor in ihe United Stades, such 
as the sharo-cropptTS or migrant workei's; or with the conditions in 
C(Ttain of our mining coinrnunitiei^. 

It would appear, however, tliat standards of living of peasants, like 
those of industrial woikers, have been gradually improving although 
still far below those typical of American farmers. The followdng 
pictui-e of the changing Soviet village, in sharp contrast to that cited 
above, is given by a wiiter with a less gloomy outlook: 

d’ho old hut, built of clay, without a chimney, with its sleciping bunks and 
tiny w indow s ha.s disappo8n*d. New houses with more light and space have !)een 
built in large numbers. ’’Phe interior of the house has lx come ch'ancr; furniture, 
crock(^r3% and linen have appeared for the first time. In many regions, the villages 
have f'lectric light, a piunp, and paved streets. Public buildings have been 
erected for the village Soviet (council), the kolkhoz administration, the scliool, a 
hut reading room, and frequently a club, a day nursery and hospital.^* 

Altbougb pc'asants are now consuming a greater arnoiml ol bought 
gc) 0 (ls than formerly, this is partially offset by the fact that not nearly 
so many articles are now produced on the farm.^* Native handicrafts, 
formerly very extensive in the rural areas, have greatly diminished. 
On the other hand, peasant consumption of such items as meat, 
butter, sugar, and soap is said to have gi-eatly increased. In 1939 
rural cooperatives sold such articles as gi’amophones, cameras, 
bicyclr?s, sports and athletic goods to the amount of 900 million 
rubles.^ 

1* ^'tl^!:ow, op. clt.., p. 212. 

M. E. Tracy, Our Country, Our People, and Tbein (New York, the Macmillan Oo., 1938), p. 58. 

>« Yujjow, op. dt., p. 217-218. 

w L. E. Hubbard, Soviet Trade and Dlfstributlon (London, Macmillan and Oo., Ltd., 1938), p. 210. 

N v. Batov, Co-operatives In the Soviet Union (London, Soviet News, 1945), p. 27. 
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Tlio Soviet Union appears, however, to eontiinie to siitfer from a 
prob]<^ni of rural ovcu'popillation, in spite of the drawing olf of great 
numbers of peasants to the cities. It has inuui suggested that “there 
can never be a very high standard of livdng in the collective farm 
while 1,200 acres must siip])ort 75 or 80 faiiiili(‘s.“ 

THE RED ARMY 

The Army is one of t.lie more privileged groups in Iho U. S. vS. R., 
others being Party officials, plant managers, intellectuais and Stak- 
hanovile workers. Hdie followiiig fignn's give some insiglit into 
dispariti(‘s between tlie T'ay of oiruau-s and privates in the Army. 

Ordinary i)ri\iilc'earns- riib 1 r\s per month, 

21 while iiet.nally on 
tile lino, tiljoul tk>iible 
if he has a.c(|uirfd 
sonu^ sijocial skill such 
as chanfTenr. 


N. C. O. inav earn as mneh as_ 130 riihles per month. 

Cadet imtcrinp, military academy l^epjins at_ 600 rallies per month. 

Oi'iicer________ 900 rubles. 

Captain...... . 1.700 ruldcs. 

Colonel_______2,400 rubles.* 


' Hull., op. (’.it., pp. 41-42 

Nfeiidiers of the Army also receive various speciid privili'ges, such 
as discounts at spe.cial stones and store de.pai’tnuuiis; preferred nhices 
at the theater or at s])()rts evimts; and large diseoiints for ohieers at 
night clubs find eoinniereiuJ restaurants.“* 

PLANT MANAUKR,S 

Two rappoi’teurs for t-bc 1. L. G. in 1926 pioturi'd plant nuiiuuTi'rs 
who riiigiit f)C receiving $5(',0n0 a 3 n‘ar in th.e United Slab's coin- 
pu.!*ji.bh' woih and i’esponsibliit^^, as (‘arning 2,000 rubles a nu5nl.li and 
living on a very inodeet s(*al<', although sueli ronmniualion vas about 
niiKi times the average ^^^ige in the U. 8. 8. .U. at that dati\"’'^ 

Some of the special piivilegi'S enjo^'ed by sucli plant rnaiia.gi'r^ in- 
elude: iisi* of a ear and eiiauifeiir; “free faniilv vipuitioiis in a rest 
home, inelnding transj>ortat.ion; or pm-haps a factory apartment or 
cottage—of special value in a coiintiw wilii ac^ute housing siiortlige.'' 
The plant inaiuigiT, tlie chief engineer, a.nd tlieir assistant^ also re¬ 
ceive bonuses for oviTfulhllnicnt of their jiroduction quota, which 
'‘occasionally equal or even surpass annual salary.” 

INTELLECTUALS 

A newspaper reporter recently writing from Moscow describes 
people in this categor}^ as owniing their own automobiles ])rior l(> ice 
outl)roak of the war, and possessing couritr}^ villas, “small 3 ^n,cljts nnd 
speedboats, inotorcvcles, furs, pianos, and expensive radios, wilb 
filled boolcsbelvcs, good phoiiogra})h records, and practically evi'iy- 
thing they could have asin'd for oxce])i an electric rofrigi nitor or a 
can o]>ener tliat roaily w orl;ed. Many of them talked of ow ning a 
hi'licoptor after the w^ar. 

»i ChaMibt jiii), op. dt., pn iS3-lS4. 

« Kendriok, op cit., p. 2.5. 

ip. p. i);j; son hI.so Lorwln and Adam.von, IriterjiotJona] Labour Rovlow (rb'rKM’rt). January 

p. i7. 

w Bittustock, Schwarz aucl Yugow, op. cil., pp. U4-U5. 
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“Autljors and playwrights live in comparative luxury because of the 
impressive royalties they get, but even the average factory worlcor’s 
home, though a bit dark and crowded, is not much different from a 
Biinilar homo in Flushing or Camden/' “ 

Consumer Standards 

MT^THODS OF DisTUlBUTION OF CONSUMER GOODS 

CoTisumer goods are sold Uirough consunjer cooperatives and in 
farmers’ markets in the rural areas; and in state-owned and OT)ej*at(‘d 
Bt(u*es of viirioiis ty])es in the cities. At the heginrnng of the First 5- 
year Plan, rationing atid price-tixing were resorted to, but rationing 
was disconiimied on January 1, 10^kh until tln^ outbreak of the war/* 
Gov^'minent shops im lmi** largo deparlmrmt stores, and also sjxaual- 
ized slu'ps siJIing only one ty]>o of eomnuxl'ty ''CJ()S(‘(1 sho[)s” are 
tlioso in whi(‘h only one ea^('gory of workers (‘u.n hny. Siieli slumps 
exist for tl^o Ked Army and for othier special groujxs, sueh as Gov(um- 
imuit oflieials, hijjher technical personnel, and imiver*sity ami high 
peiiool U‘a.ciiers. ijuxury goods, made by eoojH'rat.ive art(Js, are often 
Si'ld through artel 8tor*es/^ The Comrnirsarials of Food, Figiit, and 
Industn a,iso oy)erate sh>res in which various food pro<lu(*t.s are sold 
diieet to tin* puhlic/^ 

Consumer cooperative.s are under stat(‘ n^giilatioii, which deter¬ 
mines the amount and kinds of goods to l)e s(dd and their prices. Such 
cooperatives, which are credited various authorities with from 40 
to 00 millicn members, follow a hierarchical plan of organlzntioTi.^® 
Like e(H)])cr)Hives in tiu'‘ United States, the‘^e organizations carry on 
ex((‘r:sivf‘ edu-ational work with their riiemi)crs. 

In the yrar UM4 -15, i. e., the fourth year of tko war, Cent rosily iiz, (tho tt)p 
oru;iiil/‘!tion of the cooj't'r.iti\.s|>e!5t for oiiltunil ainl e^ducetJonaj 
I'g) ir.iili''U in(‘!uU;.i(r 0 iniili'-n on the iu.'Milute^, ?7 n-illion cti vucatlooal 

i,_: juIilioD on »;<>(j|»( ratnr* t>usuie^*s K(‘.h»>olK, 2 million '>n (•ooj)(Tali\e high 
Bchools fli.-rl 40 iiiiUion niUle-i i/n letrional co<)[)erat,ive 

d'lie foilowing table shecAs the retail trade turn-over handled by tbo 
va)‘io!;s tyi)es of track* organi/.alions during the years PJ.:50 to 19o4, 
inclusive. 


lUiiAl trade turn -over, including that of public redauranls {in millions of rulles)^ 



19.?0 

IMl 

I 1932 

1933 

1034 

Ph.fi* tlU ... .1 

4 , \'2V. 

ft, KH 7 . 2 

14 . 531.5 

r 5 . R 

5 ft, 823 . 8 

'i;r'ii's .. 

14 . 4 ;^ 0 

2 - 1 . . 7 / 8.0 

' 25 . S 2.7 1 

J 4 , 4 

24 , 991.4 

'1 . - ___ 

Coll<-cti\t J-ii wum.s ua.i pt*a.snnts___ 

1 .U 4 X 0 

.. 

7 ,.mn 

n’cM.o’ 

14 . 0 (H). 0 

... . 

19 . 915 . 5 

I 27 , 4 f'V 2 

47 , 856.6 

61 . 289 . 2 

75 , 814.7 


1 llatov, op. c!t., p. 10. 


*» .s,eiicirii. k, op. dt., p. 79. 

*• /lulilmrd, op. p. J4. 

*1 FrfUTid, op. dt., p. Ml. 

»• Uubbarfi, op. cit., pp. IM, Wt 
»» Trftf V, op. dt., p. 41. 

»« rrf'ini.l. o?). dt., i^p. 149-155; b\.'e ftteo Lesllt A. Paul, Cooperation In the IT. S. S. R, (London. GoIIanc* 
19:d), pp 01 * r.*!. * 

w Butov, op. dt, p. 1^2. 
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In 1035, state trading organizations took over the cooperative trade 
outlets in the towns, and fjom that time on the cooperatives concen¬ 
trated on rural trade, Ijandling 76 percent of Uie purchases of the 
rural po])ulntioii by 1939.^* 

ADEQUACY OF THE DISTKTBUTIVB NETWORK 

I'he distributive* network appears to be very limited, considering 
the ininiber of people to be served. The foliowung account has been 
giv(‘n: 

In Piisf^in in 1012 th*‘re wrre 1 million trnde units. At the end of the N. E. P. 
in 1027 tiM'To V. ere noL more Hinn fitS.000. Put after the abolition of private 
trade there remained only 2^.5,000 in 1083. After ttmt, uiidcT the Second Plan, 
which fos|.(‘.rcd tlie prudvicl.ion of corisuiii|)tion goods, the number rose to 355,000 
units ir» 103S. Of thes(> there were 151,000 storos in the towns, catering for a 
total of 50.000,000 inhabitants, and 200,000 in the country districts with their 
120,000,000 inhabit ants. 

AVAILAIULITY OF CONSUMT.Rs' GOODS 

By far the most intportant factor contri})uiiug to the inadequacy 
of suj'ply of cousunuvrs’ goods was the allocation of manpower and 
materials to heavy iiidustiy. Other factors of lesser importance have 
included, accordiuig to one writer, the over-all population increase; 
new demands madt‘ been use of the influx of rural people to the cities; 
and a higher level of demands on the part of workers, due to the 
Government program of education. 

Ill line with tlie latter policy, production of cuJtiiral items, such as 
books, phonographs, radio and art repriaiuclions, as well as the build¬ 
ing of ih(‘aters and concert halls, has gone forward more rapidly than 
production of other types of consumer goods.®^ 

Hubbard speaks of the greatly improved situation in 1937 as com¬ 
pared with 1930, mentioning stores well stocked with food, clothing, 
noiisehold goods, furniture, and cultural goods. He notes, however, 
that shortages of particular items were likely to occur 

A measure of availability of certain basic consumption items over 
a period of years may be found in the following table of per capita 
production, since dui ing this period such items were little afiectea by 
imports or ex]'orts. 


TapLE 31.— Per capita production of ariiclrs of mass consumption * * 


Products 

Unit 

1918 

1928 

1032 

1937 

1942 

(plan) 


Kllorrani*_ 

2.9 

16 

2.6 

4. 6 

6.0 



160.0 

800.0 

330.0 

886.0 




27.7 

0.2 

•21.1 

48.0 

Milk . 

__ ..do_ 


196.0 

202.0 

• 170.0 


Bnpar . _ 

.do_ 

9.4 

7.7 

6.0 

14.0 

19.7 

Boin> ____ 

... .do_ 

.86 

.94 

2.1 

3.0 

6.1 

Cot Um fabric.*! _ 

Square meter 

16.8 

16.9 

16.8 

16.0 

22.0 

Woolcii iMf'I 'i'S __ 

.do_ 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

LO 

I..entiier _ 

Paira__... 


.4 

.6 

to 

L4I 

Pa|)er _ __ 

Kilogram_ 

L4 

LI 

19 

6.0 









* Table based oti: The First Five-Year Plan, 1929. No. 3, pt. 2, p. 81. A. Arutinlan, Great Trlumphi of 
the Lend of Sociali.sm (Oosizdat, 1939), p. 01; The U. b. S. a. end Oapltallst Oountrlei, pp. 34^853; 
Bociallfit Agrloulturo In the U. S. 8- R., p. 60, 73. 

• Yugow, op. cit., p 200 

» Data relating to meat and fats and milk are for lOJW. 

•Unit for wheat and rye apparently should be quintal. 


» Alexander Baykov, Tha Development of the Soviet Economle System (London, Oambrldce. Unl- 

verity Press. 1946), p. ^ 

“ Freund, op. cit., p. 642. 

•♦Welles, op. cit., pp. 116-116. 

••Leonard E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry (London, Macmillan, 1942), pp. 182-188. 
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Tlio s.'Mno aiit-lior ^iv('s the following comparisons between consump¬ 
tion of fprlain items in tlie United States and tlie U. S. 8. 

It’ '7: Sugar ('onsuiii})!ion. two4ifths that of tlie TFnitcd vStaUiS. 
itMo: Fji.l>7'ics, oiii'-h urlh tliat of the t ndt^d States. 

I'):;:; Slides, iwd-i;0j\;s Lijnt of the United Slnlt^s. 

!>r'.io' V. hieh nnhri.ry eppropriaiioes plset'd on f)T'nduft.ioii of 
c<uisu:in‘r iowKls indi-e'Od by tlie fael that from u.n M.j;;)roprijiti()n 
of h•^.^ tfe'iTi a ijiilion ml'hs in a hudp'rt of 2'.),000,000,000 )'id)i(‘s in 
,\f“niy if{ ie r »n rose, to 10,O(}0,(H'»u,0t)0 in a budgtd,- of 

let?,*(>,:() in PK'.tO tl:e ye:ir of tin* (n. rn\an-Soviet puci., and to 
70,000ji /(0t)0() riihhs in a. budget of 2! (),0tK),000,000 in J04j.^^ 

A inew o-Yiei.r rin.n, rrcM niiv amioiinred, ennteniphit.es more emplia- 
sis on j>rodu(‘t io!i of consunnn* goods in tJu' immediate fut-nre, aliliough 
beav^y indir-vtry wiil continue to be given first Ci>nsideration.^“ 

QCAinTY OF CONSUMEH GOODS 

Various rehncmci'S have been found of the tendency to saerifiee 
quality in the ell’ort to increase production. Typical of such com- 
riKuits is ll'.e following: 

Alt,lioi!‘ih it is a criiuinjil ofpMisc, under So\i:*t law, to put defective j;^oc)ds on 
the the (puility of Sovi«n. suits, shoes, ])hon()G;rnphs, tennis rackets, and 

other eonsiunption ^oods, as any forei^j;!! residt'nf of Moscow can testify, is far 
below what would be considered normal in western countries. Indc^c^ there 
could have l>“«‘n no bette r eainoiillage for the surprisingly good (piality of Soviet 
innnilions than the shoddy and inferior character of Soviet civilian production. 
One possible ex}*lanation of this puzzling paradox is that war industries enjoyed 
A-1 priority as to engiiie(.‘rs, skilled workers, and material.^® 

SKliVlCKb TiKNDERED THE CONSUMER 

In 19^^0-?)7 dedivery s(‘rvico was vei'y rare, even among the best 
shops in Moscow, all hough it was said to he increasing. There w^as 
no daily delivery of such articles as bread or milk at homes. Credit 
was not grtinted by Soviet sliops. Instidlmcnt purchases were rare, 
and when made tlie purcliascr obtained his purchase on payment of 
the last inslalliiKMit, not the first, as in the Unit(‘d States.*® 

HOUSING 

Sovi(‘t spokesmen claim that a considera]>)(^ portion of the worker’s 
remmu'nition is to l)e found in the ''socialized portion^’ of his wage. 
This includ(‘s educational and recreational facilitie's furnished l)y the 
stale, low-cost housing, social insurance benefits and social service's. 
Some examination will tlierefore be made of the last three of these 
items. 

While "nearly half of tlie iioafarm lioiising spare in use at the ont- 
br(‘ak of the war had been built under the Sovic^ts,” the urban popula¬ 
tion during the seme pcuTul had nearly trebled.*^ 

This has produced an aeaite housing she)rtage. Average floor 
space i)er head in Mos(‘ow is said to have been about 45 square feet 
prior to the war. Since privileged persons such as Stakhanovites 

»• Yijpow, (ip fit., p. 203. 

w Allwrt Ub>R Wiilirtriis, The Russians (New York, ITarnourt, 1943), p. 1C3, 

»• Nikolai A. Voziu'.s.sonsky. Fourth Five-Year Plan, Information liulletiri, Embassy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Rmm biles, Washlntiton, D. O., April 1946. See also. Inside the U. S. 8. E., World Report 
(V^ashln^doii. 1). (^.), July 11, 1946, pp. 22-23. 

*» Chainbt'i liri, op. clt., n. 167. 

« HuhhanI, .Soviet Triuie and DIstributlorK op. c!t., pp. 203-204. 

<1 lluns UliinicnO ld, I'ho Soviet Housing Froblem, The American Review on the Soviet Union (New 
York), November 1945, p. 20. 
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occupied much more than this, the ordinary worker had much less." 
This may be compared with a schedule of minimiim room sizes adopted 
by the Isational Capital Housing Authority of Washington, D. C. 

Schedule of minimum room sizes. National Capital Housing Authority 
(AreiiS In square feet] 


Unit size (number of bedroorai) 

Llvlnif 
mom » 

Kltcben 

Toiiil of 
living 
room, 
klU'!«*a, 
and 
dining 
space 

First 

bedroom 

Second 

bedroom 

'VhJrd 

bedroom 

Fourth 

bedroom 

1 bedroom_ 

16ft 

70 

2.**0 

130 




2 bedrooms -_ -- 

170 

80 

280 

IHO 

UO 



8 bedrooms_-_ 

170 

80 

200 

130 

110 

100 


4 bedrooms. 

170 

80 

300 

130 

no 

110 

100 


» When spaec heater Ls In llvitiK room, add 1ft square feet. 

Note.—S torage space, in addition to required closets, 30 square feot. 


The decree of August 20, 1918, abolished private ownersliip of real 
estate, although former owners retained some rights in their houses. 
Prior to the 5'Year Plans much building was done by the cooperative 
societies. Most of these houses were later takt'n over by the local 
soviets and state organs, (.'ity soviets then dominated building, with 
the exception of some building of suburban houses or cottages by 
private owmers. 

Houses not privately owned are administered by housing depart¬ 
ments of state agencies. Big apartment housi's furnish the most 
common type of housing in cities, formci* large six-room apartments 
being allotted to workers on the basis of one family per room, with 
common use of the bathroom and kitchen.New apartments provide 
small flats of one to four rooms, with kitchen and bath. 

These were inteiTded ultimately for one family but as long as the shnrtiifj;e lasts 
they are usually shared by two families, occasionally even by three or four.^^ 

Most of these apartments were welk-up in bnildings two to four 
stories high. ‘‘With the exception of some two-story houses heated 
by stoves, all houses have hot-water heating.'^ " Many apartments 
wore built by state industrial enterprises to house their workers. 

The “right to living space^^ is ackiunvledged in the Soviet housing 
law, and such riglit is hereditary passing to the husband, spouse, or 
children. Rents are very low, covering only maintenance costs, since 
the erection of houses is financed from the state budget. 

The maximum rental amounts to the equivalent of 3 cents per square foot 
monthly, or about $3 for the per capita ^^sanitary norm.” For persons with low 
Income, this amount is reduced so as not to exceed 10 percent of income. The 
average rent absorbs not more than 4 to 6 percent of the family income.^* 

Privately owned houses may be leased as under our system, with 
free choice of tenants, but under state supervision and subject to price 
control and to restrictions regarding eviction. Most of the space, 
however, is provided fcy the state, either as part of a labor contract, or 

f{Tibbar(i. Soviet Labour and Industry, op. cit., p. 167. 

** Freund, op. cit., pp. 206 -208, 

44 .V i-T 
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as a lease made by the housing administrator responsibile for the prop¬ 
erty in question. Leases may run up to 5 yeai-s, after which time the 
tenants who have a good record in performing their contracts have a 
preferential rigl)t to renew 

In appraising the Soviet housing law, John N. Hazard asserts that it 
is used to '^en(‘Ourage num to stay at their jobs and to adhere to the 
strict rules of labor discipline/' since increasing numbers of workers 
are housed in buildings constructed or assigned by state entor])rises for 
tJieir workers, and since occupants may be ousted for infringement of 
labor dbcipline, without provision for other housing. 

II(* notes that existing restrictions tend to prevent profits being made 
from d(‘aliiigs in living space, and asserts that ‘hSoviet citizens accept 
the housijig law as fair means of allocating a scarce cojumodity/' 
although they do grumhlo at the slow rote at which houses are built.'** 

Veterans of the pres( lit war ‘'have first claim on vacaiutic'S and on 
repaii's, and receive free lumber if they want to build their own 
homes." 

Social Skcuuity and Social Skryices 

SOCIAL SECURITY , . 

The social-security syT^tem covers all factory and office workers. 
Contributions come entliudv from employing enterprises, rei)r(‘S(uiting 
a percentage of the pay roil, which differs in different branches of the 
national economy. Ihuu'fits include: Sickness, injury, and otlier tem¬ 
porary disa])lement; maternity benefits: old-age and permauent-dis- 
ainlity pensioiLS, and ptuisions to families deprived of briaidwimHU's; 
funeral benefits; care in rest homes and sanatoria; services of diet 
kitciiena, physical culture facilities, and. children's institutions. In 
1945 appr’oxiniately l,70i),0{.)0 children vrere given vacations in siiminer 
camps. 

Sva'lal-Sfcurity funds are now administered by the trade-unions, 
through UTiion factory coiumiltees and social-msurance councils, undtT 
the general supervision of tlie Central Council of Soviet Trad(‘ Unions. 
Each trade-imioii group in a factory elects an insurance delegate who 
works with individuals in his leisure time. The social-insurance 
budget for 1945 exceeded 10,000,000,000 rubles.*® 

Amounts of pensions are related to the length of time woj ked in a 
given job; to tlie detrimeiita] effect of the job on htavUh; and cerciiin 
j)ri\ii(‘ges are given to |.»eir-ioners who continue to do part-time work 
in industry, and to women and young worker’s applying foi* pensions. 
Much work is done iii findir.g oceupaiioiis suitable for invalids or for 
those whh linnied \vorkin,g capiu-ity.*^ 

W'ori.ers on the laud not c.overed except as the collective hirms 
may make ])rovision, or through mutual benelit societies maiiilaiued 
by cooperatives. 

According to Hubbard, contributions of employing enterprises in 
1938 averaged 6.6 percent of wage payments.** He criticizes the 
adequacy of the pensions, however, stating: 

Freon*!, op. olt., pp. 269-270. 

“John N. Hatard, Soviet Houilnf Law (New Haven. Yel« Unlrorslty Press, 1930), pp. 120-125. 

» Blumenfeld, op. clt., p. 21. 

*• L. Bcrkhine, Amerlcens Sxemine Our Soctel Infurenoe Scheme, Soviet Weekly (London), November 
16 , 1045, p. 5. 

*1 Z. Mokhov, Social Insurance In the XT. S. R. R. (Soviet Newa, 1946), p. 44. 

tt Ilubbard, Soviod Labour and Industry, op. dt., p. 211. 
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rermancnt disability pf^nsions are granted to workers only when they havt 
had a total period of employment varying according to their age when disability 
occurn'd. A man of betMcon 55 and 60 must have been employed for at least 
a total of 18 years during his lifetime and a woman of the same age 14 years to 
qualify for a pension, while a young man or wonian of 20 to 22 having the mis¬ 
fortune to bec.onie crippled will only get a pension if he has worked 3 years and 
she 2 years. An increase in the standard rate is allowed to workers, who, when 
disability overtook them, had been in the same em])loymont for a certain niimbcr 
of ycars.“ 

Coni ending that: 

In (‘ducarional, iriedical, and social servicof?^ we find that plans, hop*es, and 
dreams of the future have bo(.*n described as though they were ae(*oinplished 
fficts, 

Hiit-t cites tlie 1037 budget figures as proof that a very low per capita 
amount was spent for such services. lie givc's the following figures: 

Aggregate Soviet expendiUires on **social and cultural services” {includes social 
insurance^ old-age pensions^ health sanatoria^ housing^ education^ public parka, 
stadiums^ etc,) 

Figure's from 1037 budget: Million ruUea 

(1) Social and cultural ser^iccs (including education, health, etc.)>. 10, 870 

(2) Allocation paid to budgets of Union l<ej)ublics_ 15, 933 


Total, assuming tliat wliole of (2) was spent on social services, 

etc___ 26, 803 

Dividing total expenditure by population gives us a figure of 157.6 rubles per 
head per annum.*^ 

Trade union members are said to receive preferential tn^atrnent 
with regard to social insurance and siu-vices, receiving double the 
amount of sickness insurance btuicfits awarded to nonunion members 
in equivalent situations, and priority in accommodations at rest homes 
and sanatoria. 

SOCIAL BERVICKS 

The social-security system is supplemented by a range of social 
services which includes free medical service for all in clinics and 
hospitJtls and through home visits of physicians; “parks of r(‘st and 
culture^' and other recrcatiomil facilities; educational services.*® 

A study of Soviet health care published in 1943, cites the fact that 
article 20 of the Soviet Constitution of 1936 “specifically mentions 
free medical service as one of the rights of citizens of the U. S. S. R., 
and Article 14 reserves to the federal govermnent the right to estab¬ 
lish basic principles in the sjdierc of public health. Article 70 give^ 
the Ifimltli Commissar of the U. S. S. R. a seat in the federal cal)inet, 
the highest cxccutivo and administrative organ in the country; Article 
63 docs the same for the health commissai-s of the 16 constituent 
republics in their respective republic cabinets 

(ienernl and specialized health centers for workers and their families 
may be sitiTated at their yjlaces of work, or may be district centers 
serving eniiro localities. By 1941, 13,461 such centers had been es- 
tablislied. At the health centers, special services are offered to women 
and children. Great stress is placed on preventive medicine.*^ 

w Ibid., f). 213. 

•< Hutt, op. cit., p. 40. 

•• Freund, op. cIt., pp. 800-501. 

“ Rose Maurer, Soviet Health Cere In Pcaw. and War (New York, American Russian In.stltute, 1048), 

p, 6. 

*’ Ui riry K. SIjrercst, MedUal Care Throusrh Me<i!cal Centers In the Soviet Union, American Review 
of Soviet Medicine (New York), December 1U43, p. 177. 
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Throu<-^h established and newly founded medirai] schools, p’c'at 
eflbrts have betiii made to increase the very inade(iuate sii{)piy of 
doctors. The number of nliysicians is said to liavo^ incrcas('d from 
19,785 in i9i:^ to 63,102 m‘l928, 70,027 in 1932. and 112,-405 in 1938. 
I)*)clv rs and dentists are permitted to tabe private patients in a<ldi- 
tion to tii(dr assimuxl duties. 

(u‘ic/ral ho>]>iiaI beds are said to have niimb-enMl 142,310 in 1913, 
and to iiave increased to 217,744 ni 1923; while maternity beds 
inereas'^i i,r. the same ]HM-iod from G,H24 to 27,3;t^'..''^ 

liulbard ^.pvts the f()!h,\ving figures on t«>lai i;o>.pital beds m 1938 
and comparers them uidavorald}^ A'vith tlu‘ liiijwlx r of hospital beds 
in Gern:an:v in 1934 and in Kngland and Wales in 1930.^'*'' 



U. S. s. R. 

Oermany 

1934 

Tvu'Ia’!.? Ji’ol 
r.t.iO 

Total number of hnspitr^l 'le-ls ...... 

Herly |>iT 1 ,(iU(i if l>)e itopulai i.-n ... .. 

lieda 111 n nX',! it V liosjiiiiil.'j... . . 

Bella per I’K) births _ ... ... _ 

672,000 

3.9 

R 1,342 

‘ 1.6 

457, 358 

6.8 
14, 264 

LI 

200. 819 
6.5 
R, (i'jc, 

1.2 



* Assuinlng the annual number nf births to be about 5,000,000 


The following table illustrates the development of various Ij(‘alth 
facilities in the Soviet Union between 1913 and 1941.®® 


Growth of medical facditiea in the U, S, S. R.^ lOlS-Jf.1 



Units 

1913 

1928 

1932 

1938 

1941 

Hospital facilities (nonpsychiat- 

Bed.s, cltv. . .. 

93, 223 

168,614 

266,158 

460, 694 

491, 643 

ric). 

Beds, viUaRe.. 

49. 0S7 

69. 230 

116,076 

163, 129 

169,888 


Total. 

142.310 

1 217.744 

372.233 

603 M>3 

661.431 


Beds ... 

3H. 21'. 

1 30.016 

39. 946 

66 2. ..5 


Maternity hospitiils___ 

Bed'*, ett V_ 

5, 192 

• 18 24) 

26, 984 




Bed-?; village_ 

L »'32 

9. 097 

16! 673 

6O! 323 

6g! 2';1 


'Potal__ 

6. S24 

27. 33S 

43. 657 

134 S0.< 

1-11,873 

Sanatoria ami health res irts_ 

Beds .. 

2. (»'M) 

36, 100 

63, 300 

102, (K)0 

132,000 

I'rban tneiljca] f-enler.s_ 

Instil ntinn.s 

1 230 

6 O'S 

7 340 

12 c.in 


liurftJ nn ilcn! i;eiiter.s . 

-- «i.> _ 

4' 367 

7. 631 

9! 88.3 

* IJ.694 

13.512 

Tuberculusi.sdi ipensariesaud sta- 

- . .do__ 

43 

498 

498 

926 

1,0-18 

tion.s. 







Veiieial-djsfase di.speiisaries and 

- ...do_ 

12 

800 

683 

1.361 

1,498 

sUillous. 














Women’s afid children’s consulta¬ 

Institutions, city . .. 

9 

1.383 

2, 126 

3,103 

3,499 

tion centers. 








Institutions, villape... 

— 

768 

1, 162 

1,766 

2, HiW 


Total.. 

9 1 

2,161 

3. 288 

4. 868 

6, 803 

Permanent n'irs»'rl<‘S . 

Caiiii.'itv f’itv 

f»r)0 

63. 748 

2.57 

460 nil 

654 


Canneity, village_ 

a', 306 

3-42! 619 

2hO,’66H 

21)9! 698 


Total . _ 

6:41 

62. 064 

600. 178 

741. 479 

864. 046 

Seasonal nurseries.. .. 

Cb]»aelty, village (In 

10.6 

196 

3, 929.1 

3,242.3 

4, 046. 6 


tin Ml sands). 






Phvsirians___ 

Number . _ 

19,785 

63 162 

76.027 

112.406 

130.348 

Health Inid^tet.. 

Millions of rubles_ 


600.8 

»2, 640.0 

9,433.0 

11,960.0 





1 Ou Jan. 1, 10:i8. 
I For 10:i3. 


H<‘nry I', f^i ^eiist, Twenty-flva Years of Health Work In the Soviet Union, American Kovlew of 
Soviet Me<llclno (\ew York), October 1943, pp. 09-70. 

** ;h.'))bar 1, int, T.abnur ancl Iri'lsj^try, on. clt., j). 704. 
lieury E. Siuenst, Twenty-Ove Vears of Health WorJt, op.^cit., p. 74. 
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Rnrnl rnodioal can* is iiiidor llio supervision of district health ofliecra, 
and includes rural inedicai stations and hospitals, niatcniitv bonics, 
V'cuiuuds and childrens consuhation centers, and special fa(’ilili(‘3 
provided durinj^ the sowing and iiarvesting seasons, llcaltli stations 
luive l>e('ri located with a view to serving several collei-tive fanns.®^ 
Hio degrt'c of ade(iii;u*.y of siieh caro is viewed with diflert nt <‘y<'s by 
tiiose who consider tlie increase over what formerly existt d., aud those 
wlio cnmpMre wind exists in ilussia \\ith \^hat woidd he ccosidiaaal 
adequate in the Uoit.cd States, d'hus to S''rve a rural pop-ula.t ion (d 
some I i 5,000,()()() ]»eo])j(\ the following faeilili{‘s wen' sa d io exist in 

12,000 plivsieians (tills nuinher is said to have more tlnin doul>led 
in th('- y(‘ars iinmr-dint^'ly sia-ereding). 

Ic.oOO rural elini(r., staflVd by pljysi{‘i{ms. 

39/100 nuKlicrd stiitions, staiTed by f(‘ldshers and midwdves. (A 
fektsher is a nu'dical \vork(‘r with more training than a nurse, 
but less than a doctor.) 

144,255 hosjiitai iaaU. 

143 tuberculosis clinics. 

1,508 W'omen’s consultation centers, 63 cliildren^s ronsultation 
centers. 

In addition, some 10,000 trav(‘ling seriologieal laboiatories w ent to 
outlying districts in 1040 to combat infectious diseases. 

Considerable success appears to have attended the latter under¬ 
taking, according to statistics on epidemics and communicable disease.®® 

It lias also been stated that by 1935— 

the deiii.h rate from diphtheria in the larj^er Russian cities had l)enn reduced to 
one-tifih of what it was in 1913; and tlie incidence of syphilis, as measured by a 
greatly improved machinery for ropurting, had declined to a similar extent. Tlie 
infant mortality rate and the total death rate from all causes had falien to about 
one-half the figure for 1913.®* 

SANATORIA AND RUST HOMES 

An iricn'asiijg pro[)ortion of Soviet worlou'S and employees sfiend 
their vacations (paid vacalions of from 15 days to a month) in rest 
homes maiiiLained by tlie state. It has been stated that in 1928 the 
numlu'r of sucli w'ork(TS was 408,000; in 1932, 1,336,000; and bv 1939 
some 2,000,000.®® 

Su(’h n'st honu's are situated on the shon's of tlie Bhu;k Si‘a, in the 
mountains and other vacation areas. Speidal sanatoiia are main¬ 
tained for oflicers of the lied Army and for Government ollicials. 

In 1938, nearly 2 or 3 million persons spent the whole or part of their holidays at 
rest, homes, and 439,000 were sent to sanatoria. These figures indicate the dilTer- 
ence Ix'twecn the two institutions. A holiday at a s.-uiatoriiiin is rather an event 
In the lile of a factor}^ w orker and, seeing that the total number of [a-ople employed 
in large- scale industrial eiiten)ri.ses is somewhere in the region of 10,000,000, it is 
obvious tiiat on the average such a treat comes only about once in 20 years. 

« « « iK He 

•> UtMiry E. Sii^erist, Rum! Services In the Soviet Union, American Review of Soviet Medicini 

(New York), February 1944, pp. 27l> 280. 

Maurer, op. dt., pp. 14-15. 

•* Uotiry E. Sigerist, Sodalizod Medicine In the Soviet Union, (W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1037), 
Appendix IX, also pp. 208-237. 

Cijarles -Edward A. Wlnslovp, Public Health In the Soviet Union, American Review of Soviet 
Me<llcuje (New York), nccember 1943, n. 11)3. 

•* l>r. 1. A. Pertsov, Health Rosorbs of the V. S. 3. R.: A Symposium of Articles Couipiled from Data of 
the Central Institute of Halneok^uv in Moscow (Moscow, The U. S, S. R. Socioty of Cultural Relatione 
with Foreign Countries (V. O. R. S.), 1939), p. 12. 

dOOSl-HiO-• 
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It is quite a mistaken idea to think that holidays in a sanatorium are free. The 
All-Union Central Con\millee of Trades-Union in two decrees of February 29 and 
March 7,1940, laid down that all workers earning more than R.300 a month must 
pay 30 percent of the cost of their h(»lidayfl, while those earning less than that sum 
pay a sum fixed by their own local Social Insurance Council or their factory in¬ 
surance conuuittee. Another thing to be noted is that if about 3,000,000 persons 
enjoy holidays partly at the expense of the State, or rather the Social Insurance 
Fund, it is olIv about 10 percent of the total number of workers and employees in 
the national economy. Also a certain number of this 3,000,000 are peasants, who 
do nut count as state workers.®* 

•• ilubbard, Soviet Labour aud Industry, op. cit., pp. 208, 210 l 



Chapter VII 
AGRICULTURE 


Although th« U. S. S. R. contains onc-sixth of the earth’s Innd area, 
its farmers have long been “land hungry.” The amount of Ijirid under 
cultivation before the war was about the same as in tlie United 
States, but because of its larger population tliere were only 2.2 acres 
p)er person in the U. S. S. R. as compared to 2.8 acres per person in 
the TJiiited States.^ What makes the land problem parti(*ularly acute 
is the size of the rural population. In spite of the Soviet eni])hasi3 
on industrialization, the rural population in 1939 was 114,057,278, or 

67.2 ])ercent of the total population. The rural population of the 
United States in 1940 was only 57,245,573, or 43.5 percent of IIjo total.* 

The pattern of farm ownershij) and operation in the U. S. S. 11. 
is totally different from that in this country. In 1940 th(*re w<‘ro 
over 6,000,000 farms in the United Slates, averaging 174 acres in size; 

58.2 percent of all farms and 50.3 percent of all farmland were in farms 
of 50 to 500 a(T(‘s; 4.3 percent of all farms and 44.9 percent of all 
farm land were in farms of 500 acres and over; and 60.7 perxreiit of all 
farms were operated by full or part owners, 38.7 percent by t{*nants, 
and 0.6 percent by managers.* In the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, 242,400 collective farms, with an average, sown area of 1,198 
acres, and 3,961 stale farms with an average*, sown area of (>,(>51 acres, 
accounted in 1938 for more than 99 percent of all land und('r cultiva¬ 
tion.^ The collective farms are (‘,o()j)erative associations of peasants 
operating under comprehensive Government control and irif‘lude on 
the average about 75 peasant households.* The state farms are 
operated by state-appointed managers with hired laborers. In addi¬ 
tion to the collectives and the state farms there were in the late 1930’s 
a million or more individual peasant holdings, but these averaged 
only about 2 acres in size and amounted altogether to less than 1 
percent of the total laud under cultivation. 

i Georee B. Crt*ss^‘y, Basis of Strpnjfth (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., p. 140. 

• n. A. Freusui, Russia From A to Z (Sydney, London, Anjjus <t HoborUon, Ltd., 104M, p. Bureau 
of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States pV ash In pf.oTi, Governn>ent PrlntioR Oflice, HM:}), 
Population, vol. 1, p. l.S. Farm population In the tl. S. S. R. h> 1U30 was probably over une-lialf of the U)tal 
population, hut tb© census d(» 0 ‘. tjot afford a tollable flRure. The farm population of the Unit*' 1 States in 
wa*-- flp[»roxiijmtely hlif.ditly under one-fourth of the total poi^nlatlou. (U. S. Dopuitnient of 

Agriei'Kun*, AgiicuUural Stathdics, 1942, p. 043.) 

Note StiUncKS,—Several excellent studies of Soviet aerlouKijic l>ave been puhlhihed In Fnpllsli. 
These h.elude Alexander Baykov, the development of the doviet Economic System (Can ht i lp-e University 
i’less, Pdii), PP. 9 -24, 129 - 1.'5 ] , 3(F» 334; ^Irejrorv Bienstork, Solomon M. Sv-hwar/, prid Aaron Yupow, 

Manarernenl in Russirjn Inuj'^tiy and Ap:rieiiltur'' (London, Uxh.rd University Press, 19'-4'), j't. il, Ma^'afe- 
mentof (hjllcctive Fani’shv A. Yukow; Lemrard F. Iftibbard, the Economics of Soviet AvricuUire (Londotj, 
Macmillan and Go.. Wi): W. La iejinsky, rolieotiviroi on of ARriniUure In the 8r>vi,»t Vr.inu, l*odtl'''U 
Brli'dce Quarterly, vol. 49, Marcli UU't, pp, 1-43; June 1934, t>p 297 2.‘^2; Htn iof State Fa ni!?, i’oUtfcaJ Sdenoa 
Quavtcrly, vol. 53, March 19;is i)j'. (iu-8/.; Jun©193R, pp, 2i)7 2:;2; T.a7.ur Volin, Asiarlun (hdu'cli'. ism In th« 
Soviet Un»on, Jotirnal of Political Economy, toI. 46, Octohor 1037, pp. G0(L-633, and Doceraber 1037, pp. 
769-78R; Lazar Volin, Effects of the Urought and Purge on th© Agriculture of the Soviet L'u I on, Foreign 
Agricnltnre (U, 8 . Oepartment of Agriculture), vol. 8 , May 1939, pp. 176-l9(>; Lazar Volin, The Russian 
Peasant Household linder the Mir and the Collective Farm System, Foreign Agriculture, March 1940* 
pp. 133-146. This chapter relics primarily on these sources, which are In generid agreement on major points. 
Other sources used are cited in footnotes. 


* Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States, Agrloulture, toI. S, pp. 7§-77, IM. 

* Cressey, op. dt., p. 141. 

* 'J’hc majority of Ru.sslan peasants have always lived in villages. The village therefore generally cons 
tltutes th e of the collective farm. In some cases e village will contain two or more collectives. 
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The collectivizfllion of farming was actually the second agricultural 
revolution since the overthrow of the Czarist Government. Under 
that Government, agricultural land was divided, rouglily, into three 
types of holdings: the estates of the landlords, the church, and the 
imperial family; the holdings of independent peasant farmers, owned 
in f(»e simple; and communal property, owned by the village communi¬ 
ties, but farmed individually. 

Only a relatively small number of peasant holdings were large 
enough to support a household, at the prevailing low level of farming 
technique, and the great majority of peasants rented land or worked 
as hir(‘d laborers to supplenuuit the income derived from their own 
strips or farms. When the Czarist Gov(u*nmont collapsed, the peasants 
seized the land of the great estates, and to some extent of the wealthier 
peasants, and added it to the communal holdings, which they con¬ 
tinued to farm individually. 

The Bolshevik program liad called for the “nationalization’^ of the 
land, that is, ownership and o]K‘ration of the land by the state. Early 
policy, however, consisted chielly of the ralification of the peasant 
seizures. Some state farms won', established, as well as a few collec¬ 
tives, but ncitlKU* made mmdi headway. During the period of the 
so-called New Economic Policy the more enlerf)rising peasants were 
able to l(*a.se land and even employ hired labor, leading to the grov th 
of tlie relatively wealthy “kulak” class.® 

In 1929 the Government decided to (uicourage the collective farm, 
and to discourage the iTidei)eiidont peasant holding. Heavy taxation, 
refusal of credit, prohibition of ownersliip or Ic.ase of farm machinery, 
and coTupidsory “liquidation” were among the measures used to force 
the p(‘asants into the colie(*i-iv(\s.^ By 1932 this second agricultural 
revolution was nearly com])l(‘te. Tin* si-ate finnis, next in importance, 
accounfed for only 9 perc(mt of iho total agricultural production in 
1937. For the time being, at any rate, the collective is the basis of 
agTiculture in the U. S. S. K., and only ificidentai refcreuce will be 
made to (be state farm and the indepeudimt peasant holding in the 
remaining part of tliis discussion. 

in the \ ears following the K^wolution S(‘.ve,ral types of eolle.ctive were 
develoixul. The form uitimaiely adoj>t<ed by the Government, how¬ 
ever, was tlu' “artel,” a U f)e midway betwcMUi the loose sort of coop¬ 
erative in which individual property was predominant and the com¬ 
munal type in which even common living quarters were provided. 
At the present time the organi:'aitian and administration of the col¬ 
lective is regulated largely by the Model Charter or Statute for Artels, 
issued as a decree in 1935.® 

OWNEUSIIIP AND USE OF LAND 

Since tl)e Revolution in 1917 all land in the Soviet Union has been 
owned b}^ the state. Only in the case of the state however, is 

agricultural land actually cultivated by state agencies. The collective 
farms arc', given perpetual title-deeds to the land allotted them. The 
land holdings of the collectives may be increased but not diminished. 

•See iDiykov, op. cit., pp. 12®-1R0, and Leonard E. Hubbard, the Economics of Soviet Agriculture 
(London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1939), pp. 81-99, for agriculture under the N. B. P. 

’ Soc art icies by Ladt^jlnsky and Volin cited above for an account of culloctivlzation In this period. Also 
Hubbard, op. cit,, ch. 14, and Baykov, op. olt., oh. 12. 

*For iiuglkih Uanslation, see Hubbard, op. dt., pp. 131-148. 
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By far the larger proportion of the land held by the eollee.tivcs is 
eolle(’tively farmed. Ka(*h member is allotted a srnjiil plot, avtw'aging 
an acre or more, for his own use. The member inis no lit](‘. to tliis |dot. 
nor may he transfer’ it. What ho enjoys is simply the nse of the land 
while a member of the collective. If he leaves the coilretive he for¬ 
feits his allotment, ’’i iiis entire system of hind ownerslii]) is in sharp 
eonlrsist, of coin’se, to our sysUmi of |n*!vate ownci’shi}) in i'cic simnlo, 
with the right of transfer and inherilance. 

OW.\EUSHlP OF FAKM ruorEUTY 

Upon ent(‘ring a collective, the luciriLer turns over to it nil major 
farm buildings (except dwelling house), all draft animals, ail but a 
designated amount of livestock, all ecpiipnumt except small tools, 
and all fodder and seed. Tlieso are heiu’eforth the })r(>p(nty of the 
collective, and the individual member may not tluTcafter acx|uire 

[ H’operty of this description. On the other hand, the individual mem- 
)er may own privately a dwelling house (thougli not the land upon 
which it is built); sucli minor buildings as are needed in connection 
with his allotted plot of land; a limited amount of livestock; and small 
tools. In general, tJ\e individual is permitted to own such farm prop¬ 
erty as is required in tilling the land allotted to liim. With some 
exceptions, not even the collective is permitted to own tractors, com¬ 
bines and other large mechanized equipment. Nearly all fai*m equip¬ 
ment of this type is owned by the Machine and Tractor Stations, which 
are state agencies. Those Stations, number ing over 6,000 altogether, 
furnish and service farm macliinery for the collectives, the latter 
supplying the operators. No restrictions comparable to these are to 
1)0 found in the United States, although as a matter of i)ractice, of 
course, many tenants and nearly all hired laborers own little or no 
farm property. There are, however, no legal restrictions preventing 
them from a(!quiring such property. 

WORK AND INCOME 

Each able-bodied member of a collective is obliged to perform a 
specified amount of work for the collective. The governing body of 
the collective determines the amount each year, subject to certain 
minimum stand an Is prescribed for all collectives. The specified 
amount of labor to be devoted to the collective is expressed in terms 
of ^^w^orkdays'k A workday is measured, not in terms of time, but 
in terms of the ijqie of work performed and the quality of t.fie per¬ 
formance. Production quotas are established for vaiious kinds of 
work. The number of workdays credited for one actual day’s work 
may vary from one-half to two, depending on the type of w ork and on 
performance in relation to the quota. Skilled work, such as tractor 
driving, is given a higher evaluation than unskilled work. In other 
words, one member may earn the number of workday credits pre¬ 
scribed for the year in far less actual working time than another. 

The member is largely free to spend the remainder of his time as he 
chooses. He may earn extra credits, work on his individual plot, or 
engage in other work. There appears to have been a steady increase 
in the proportion of wT)rlving time given to the collective, the average 
having been nearly 60 percent before the war. 
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Collectives are required to furnish workers to the state for road 
buildiiif? and ce} tain other purposes. On the average, only a few days 
work is required. Sometimes collectives contract, on a legally volun¬ 
tary basis, to provide labor for state organizations. Collectives are 
not supposed to employ outsuiers for work on the collective excoi)t in 
the case of certain specialized or technical labor, but this regulation is 
not always observed. 

Work for the collective is carried on in brigades and squads, each of 
wliidi is given a definite task. The brigade lender allocates work 
vilbin the bi'igade, maintains discipline, and is generally responsible 
for the pi'rfoiUJUiTU’C by tlic brigade of its assigned task. In rec'cnt 
years a system of bonuses has Vx eu instituted uiuh';! whic.h individ\ial 
inembore receive extra compensation for superior perforiiianc.e by 
tlieir brigades or squads. 

The individual member’s mcome is derived partly from sale of the 
produce raised on his own plot of land, and partly from dividends 
received from the collective. Dividends are paid partly in produce 
and partly in casli, and are based on the number of workday credits 
earned by the member. The value of a ^‘workday” is determined at 
the end of the year by dividing the collective income, after certain 
deductions, by the total number of workdays. 

No reliable estimates are available as to the monetary value of 
peasant incomes. Inequalities are substantial. They arise in part 
horn the fact that cash and crop dividends paid for workday credits 
are at a much higher rate in prosperous collectives than in poor ones. 
Other mequalitif's arise out of the classificarion of positions, the piece¬ 
work and bonus system, and variations in returns from household 
plots. 

MARKETING 

The marketing of farm produce, like other aspects of Soviet agricul¬ 
ture, has mor(* of the cliai’actcM'istics of ^^private entciprise” than 
Soviet industry, tliough it is quite unlike our s^'Stem of marketing. 
In normal limes, most airricullural products are marketed in the 
United Statues tlirough various types of **n)iddlemf'n.” In the Soviet 
Union private* middlemen are strictly forbidden, '^i'he collectives and 
th(‘ir members, however, are permitted to sell a part of the produce 
theznsoivcs in open town markets, the only semblance of 
markets remaining in the Soviet Union. 

There are, in general, three methods of marketing the produce 
raised ori the collective farms. A stated quantity per hectare or per 
unit of livestock must be sold to the state at a fixed rate. This ^‘con- 
tributiorr^ is in reality a form of tax, and a relatively low price is sot. 
An equally large or larger proportion goes to the Machine and Tractor 
Stations as compensation for their services. A second market for 
collective produce consists of the state industrial enterprises and the 
cooperative's, with which the collectives make contracts at prices con¬ 
siderably higher than those paid for the ^^forced contribution.^^ A 
third type of market is the *‘free,’’ or relatively free, town market. 
Here the collectives may sell any produce not disposed of in the above 
ways, and here members of collectives may dispose of produce raised 
on their own plots as well as produce received from the collective as 
their share in the receipts of the enterprise. 
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This privilege of marketing produce directly in town markets is very 
important, because prices in these markets are g(‘neially well above the 
prices paid by the state or its agents. One writt'r estimates that in 
1935 the sale of farm produce on the open markets yieliled a larger 
sum than sales to the state and state organizations, although the latter 
were at least four times as great in volume.® It should he iioted, how¬ 
ever, that a given collective is restricted as to the markets available. 
Since the collectives and their members must market their own prodii(*o 
and cannot sell through middlemen there is a limited inark(‘t for any 
one collective. 

Another dillerence between th(‘so markets and our peaeetime market- 
iiig is that the state eai’i step ‘m at any time wlu'u market prie('s a])pear 
to he too high and compete through its own stores. La spil(^ of this 
and oth(‘T restrictiojis, however, tin* collective marhets r{‘piesent an 
unusual de-gree of free enterprise in the Soviet Union, ami they have 
done much to increase the income of the eolleetives and tlndr members. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

Ein]>hasis in this diseussion has been ])Iaced on the position of the 
co!h‘ctiv(‘ fanner in the Soviet Union, and his ndation to the e<dl(‘(s ive. 
TIm' relation of th(^ collective to tli(^ Government will he dealt with more 
hi’ii'lly. 

As j)reviously indientrd, the Government owns the land and the 
major ins{j*iinients of ])r(Hluetion, the tractors and mechanized ecjui])- 
me]d being leased to the eollectivis by (In- M lehim^-Traetor Stations, 
whiel) aj’(^ ])art of the state administrative organization. Th(‘ (lovnum- 
nua’iAs intliR'iua'., lu)v>a‘Y(‘i\ is not confirual to owiKU'ship. Diia'ct and 
im]VM'i:int controls are even*ised over nearly all jdnrsM S of au’iieultiird 
prodiielion. Aci’ording to tlie Modid Charters the internal Jidiniiiis- 
trstioii of the eolleetives is !arg(‘ly l(‘ft to the G(‘ii('ral As-einidv of the 
(aaleetive and tlie various oihea'rs and ageiuaes sfhaMed by and 
r('S])oiisil)le to it. Inlau'ual sidf-govr'rnment is siil>j(et. la.wt'ver, to 
the conditions imeserihed in the Clnrter itstdf and in siihsefjueiit 
decre(‘s. The more signilicantliuiittition lies in the relativrdy restricted 
sc()|)o of a collective's ‘dnternaF’ concerns. Uiuhu' the Soviet, ^ystc'ni 
of economic ])lanning, the colh'ctive must adapt its ojx'rations to tlie 
state i>lan, and to the s])ccili(^ goals set for it in th(‘, plan. 

Kouglily speaking, the state prescribes annually the scope and 
nat ure of work for each eullo(d,ive., and sets eta tain ‘V.ontjol tlgures'* 
or goals, llie collective then j)repares a detaih^d ju'oduelio]) plan, 
d’iie plan can make no change's in assignments or methods preserilx'd 
by the Government. Fcu'iorlit*. n'frorts must he ma(l(‘ to ihe Govern¬ 
ment on the })eJ*C(n! tag(‘ of fullillment of tJie [)l:5n. On tlie pianniiig 
sid'>, the collective's relations arc primarily witli tiic ]V(>ple\s C'oin- 
inissariat (now I^Iinislry) for Agriculture and its local and regional 
oilieos, and with the distrh'd and locjul Sovic'ts (local goveniiiR'iit 
ag(*ncies). 

In addition, a considerable mea.sure of control, partly official and 
partly unofficial, is exercised by the Communist Party. On the 
aver-jige, collectives contain fewer Party members than are found in 
ijidu'^tri)d organizations. Due to the importance of agriculture in 


• Uubbv'J, op. cit., p. 208, 
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tlie Roviot oconomy, however, the Party has taken an active interest 
in tlie collective and its operations, and it was, in fact, through the 
Party tliat the peasant holdings were collectivized. 

Comparison of Government control of agricuilture in the Soviet 
Union and in the United indicates how inadequate the word 

‘‘planning'' is. We have seen in this country an increasing amount of 
planned agricultural production and prices since the great agricultural 
depression of the 1920'8. We have had a great variety of price sup¬ 
porting measures and crop-control sclunnes, as well as the more 
traditional types of Government technical and financial assistance. 
With few exceptions, however, Government planning in this country 
has proceeded with the consent of tlie farmers. The Government has 
provided tcadmical and scientific information and assistance and 
financial inducements, and has suggested methods and schemes by 
which production and demand might be brought into balance and 
agricultural income increascHl and stabilized. '’Iho decision whether 
or not to adopt the plans proi)osed, however, has remained largrdy 
with the farmers themselves. In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
the Government's “control figures" constitute the master plan to 
wliich the collective's operations must be geared. 
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TRANSPOTin^ATION AND COMMUNICATION 

■\Ve may say vvilli Napolc^on that an Army in arches on ils stomach, 
but the Itussiana well know that, transportation is helpful too. Their 
uefcats in the Crimean and »fa])anese Wars and their collapse in 
World War I were due in large measure to inadequate and inelllcient 
transportation^ Without the subsequent extensive (iev(do])inent3 
and new wartime construction, they might have lost the battle of 
transportation in World W'ar II.^ Nationalization of the railroads, 
inland shipping, and the merchant marine were among the first 
sweeping measures taken by the Soviet regime.® 

The sheer size of the country—three times that of the United 
States and containing one-sixth of the land surface of the earth— 
also impresses one with the need of transportation. It takes 9^ days 
over the Trans-Siberian Railroad to travel the nearly 6,000 miles 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok. But only the aii-plane now covers 
the 3,700 miles from the southern boundaries northward at the 
widest point to the Arctic. 

Difficult as are the land-transportation j>rohlems, those by sea are 
likewise great. It is eutertaining for the armchair sea ca])tain to 
plan gidting his ship from one Russian port to another, but there is 
veiy great economic and military significance in the actual situation. 
Not^^'ithstandirlg the fact that two-thirds of the Soviet Union’s 
borders ai*e o(^eans or s('as, voyagt's of many thousands of miles are 
necessary to coriiu'ct some ports which are geographically close, 

iiAinnoADB 

I’he pre-Soviet railroads were described as “ribbons of rust.” 
The cars w^ere ‘'s])lintered matchhoxes” and the locomotives “bat¬ 
tered Samovars.” Now, however, it is quite different and new 
pow^erful locomotives draw heavy loads over “nonrusty” rails carry¬ 
ing perhaps the greatest traffic density of any large railwa}^ system 
in the world—three times greater than in the United States in 19il0. 
Before the war, railroads carried nine-tenths of all the country's 
inland transportation.^ If I've Been Working on the Railroad w^ere 
as popular a tunc as the Volga Boatman, there would be twice os 
many women in the chorus as men; for example, over 20,000 women 
worked as stokers, engineers or engineers’ assistants in the summer of 
1945.® 

‘ Caul VVohl, Transport in the Development of Soviet Policy, Foreism Affairs (New York), April 1W6, 
Vf)l. 24, pp. 406, 472: Vlailinilr Obraztov, Soviet Hallways In Wartime, Voks Bulletin (Mostrow), 1944, 
Nos. 9 ana 10, pp. 20-21; Vladimir Obrartov, Soviet Rallwaya Under W'ar Conditions, Information Bulletin, 
Embassy of the U. S. S. R., Washington, u. C., April 22, 1944, vol. 4, p. 3. 

* Wohl, op. cit., pp. 466 -472. 

* Ibid., pp. 467-4^. It will be remembered that most of the railroads wore already owned and operated 
by the state under the Tsar. 

* 'P. S. Khachatiirov, Organization and Development of Railway Transp(»rt In the U. S. P. R,, Inter¬ 
national Affairs (Toronto), April 1945, vol. 21, pp. 220, 224, 227, 228; Obraztov, “Soviet Railways in W'ar- 
tlmo,’* p, 22. 

*70 percent of Our Railway Workers Were Women, Soviet Weekly (London), August 16, 1946, p, 7. 
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The stronp:th of the Soviet railroads was underestimated by Hitler 
when he attack(‘d in the fall of 1941. There was a belief that the 
railroads v.ould collapse as they had in 'World W'ar L To the Soviets 
in retn^at, the inovement of men and supplies was of exceptionally 
peat irr.i)ortaTice. And ^*un])recedented gigantic transportations^' 
hud to be made for carrying out evacuation. Thousands of indus¬ 
trial eslablislimcnts, their ccpiijmient and raw malerial, hundreds of 
cultural establishments, and millions of people were moved eastward 
outside the reach of the enemy.® 

The destruction sulTered by the railroads was trem('ndous. Forty 
perc(uit of tlie total mileage was occuiued by* the enemy. According 
to the Ministry of Railways, the Germans dismantled 32,5(>0 miles 
of track, 10,8S3 miles of narrow-gage line, 2,455 stations, 2,393 
bridges, 317 railway depots. The bridges, es])e(‘ia,lly the large ones, 
suffered heavy damage or were destroyed. By the close of the war, 
30,234 miles of railway track had been restored.^ 

To many persons, Russian railways and the Trans-Siberian are 
synonymous, and indeed the latter is perhaps the life line of the Soviet 
]:ast for wdiirh there is no substitute.® But there are of course other 
Hues since this 4,00f)-niile route from the Ural Mountains is only about 
one-fourteenth of the total 6r),0()l> miles of route, one-third of which 
(incliuling all of the Trans-Siberian) is doulde-tracked.® One tlioiisand 
t\\ o hundred mik^s of road were electrified during the first three of the 
r)-Year Plans.The Fourth Plan calls for 4,493 miles of new'railway 
lines and electrification of 3,309 additional miles.” Klectritication 
is being introduced first on single-track lines where high train fre¬ 
quency would otherwise require the la%dng of a second tnu-k; only 
double-track lines with the heaviest traffic wull be electrified^^ 

In the United States there are 22<S,()00 miles of route, of wliicli 36,000 
iiiilcs aie (loulde-trackcd and 2,800 miles are electrified. 

SHIPPING AND WATEKWAVS 

Tlie IT. S. S. jv. has the longest coastline in the w oiTd, yet much of it 
is quite usdf'ssd^ Its shores may be waslied b}' tlu^ Ai-ctic and the 
Iqieific and an arm of the Atlantic and 13 seas as wndl, yet tlie obstacles 
to tlio Soviet Union becoming a great sea power are very great. The 
Ar<qic ports (except at Murmansk) are open only a hnv months out 
of the year. To reach the ocean from the Black Sea ships must 
jiass thi'oiigh Gibraltar or Suez. In the northw'ost, Russian st^a trafric 
can reach, the Atlantic only through tlie la,ndloc,l:ed Baltic or arounil 
the North Cape. The frontiers are discontinuous, and sea routes 
bctw(M‘n them involve long and roundabout voyages involving passage 
through nanow^ straits or around a continental promontory.^^ The 
principal ports of the Soviet Union—which we heard so much about 

^ Khiioliaturov, op. oil., p{>. 22R-230, 

? To [icrcoMt of 0?ir Railway Workers Were W^oirien, p. 7. 

f Ujunof "'J hr Sfjviet Far Kast", Foundations of National Power, cd. by Harold and Margaret 

Bp'oiii, (I'riiUTtOM, Princoton University Press, 1916), p, 427. 

9 Kbaehaturov, op. Cit . p. 220, 

"Huilroad Electnrii’ation in the U. S. 8. R.”, Information Bulletin, Embassy of the U. S. S R . W'ash 
Inpton, Mar. 23, JiUO, vol. l>, p. 241. 

>* “Uaw on the Five-Year Plan” (pt. II, See, 35), supplement to Soviet Weekly (London), May 16,1946; 
Edmund Stevens, “Five-Year Plan Marks Transit Boom," Christian Science Monitor, March 20, 1946 

p. 1. 

12 Wohl, op, cit., p, 478. 

« (“f. Georpj* H. Oessev, The Basis of Soviet Strenpth, (New York, Whittlesey Bouse, 1945), p. 8. 

» Liarfdd and .MarpuK t Sprout, Foundations of National Power, (Princeton, Princeton University Press. 
1946;, pp. 4-10-441; Ciesscy, op. cit., pp. 3, 9. 
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during the war—are Leningrad on the Baltic Sea; Murmansk and 
Archangel in the North on the Barents and WTiite Seas respectively; 
Vladivostok on the Sea of Japan; and the Black Sea ports of Odessa, 
Sevastopol, Novorossisk, and BatumJ* 

The merchant fleet of tlio Soviet Union consists of 251 vessels with 
a deadweight tonnage of 1,199,000 tons. In comparison, the United 
States fleet has 5,529 vessels with a dead-weight tonnage of 56,797,700.'® 
According to the Fourth Russian 5-Year Plan, the 1950 shi{)bnilding 
program is to double tluit for 1940, while the fieight carriage is to be 
2.2 times tliat of prewar.'^ 

Inland waterways of the Soviet Union include many thousands of 
rivers, numerous canals, and several seas which before the wuir carried 
ari estimated 70,000,000,000 ton-miles of cargo.'® A 38 percent in¬ 
crease by 1950 is provided under tlie Fourth 5-Year rian.'® 

In 1939, the Soviet Union possessed 68,310 miles of irdand water¬ 
ways, and an addiliorud 130,410 miles of waterw\o.ys suitable for raft 
and timl>cr.^’“ The. total rnilea.ge goal for navigable inland wuiterways 
is 71,458 by 1950.^' B(‘cnuse of tin* cold w'c-aUier in most parts of the 
country, inland watei* transiK>rt is })'.>ssible only 6 or 7 months out of 
the ye.ar.^*^ Bulk goods constitute m(>st of the trniTic, timber in rafts 
or barges represent ing over one-half the total, but oil, minerals, con- 
struetion materials, grain 5ind coal arc also important.^® The Volga is 
the li'jiding waterwuyy, and its freight accounts for about one-balf the 
total.^'' 

Of the seas that, wuish Soviet shores, the Cns])ian has carried more 
freight than has any otber,^* but this is now^ being thn^a,toned by a 
OK foot fall in tlie level of the wniter.^® Ojuu'atioTis have also been 
cxteiisivc on the Black Sea (famous for its heahh n^soris) and to a 
lesser e.xt(‘nt on the Baltic.^'' It wull be recalled that the I)ou and tl^e 
l.)nie]»er rivers emjily into the Black Sea, wliilo tin* Volga, flows iutu 
the CKisjelan; most of t!ie oilier important ih ers end in tl»e seas border- 
ivig on the Arctic. So it is that most of tlu* commerce on Russia’s 
inland wuiierways bos been quite distinctly internal. Ix^ca.use the 
Caspian is landlocked, and the only exit for the Black Sea is tln'ough 
the r>os]>orus and the Dardanelles to the Mediterranean, and then to 
the Indian (h’oan via Suez or to the Atlantic by Avay of Ciibraltar. 
From Odessa on the Blac k S(‘a to Vladivostok on the Sea of Ja[)a;n, the 
mil(‘age is 13,204 tlirougli Suez or 14,177 through Panama; an alterna¬ 
tive is 6,^‘35 via the Northern Sea Route.*® 

The Northern vScr4, Route across the top of the U. S. S. R. (of wdiich 
the Russians are very proud) provides a connecting link botwoen the 

i* ‘ c-r S.iviet Sorialist HcpiiXlu'S, Siirnmory of Curront K*-.onoTruc Infc;r;n?ttloti,’' Intornationa 

KofiTt'Ticp .Soivico, U. S. iiiP'X oj roiniiM'm', .Tun. 1946, vol. p. !1. 

>« •‘’\V;ir Mru r.uit New Yoik. Times, Jan. 27, 11»4G (Ba.sed on release of the U. B. 

M^rit pne roriiniis.' ion), 

ijji t.ic rive Year FUii" (pt. II, see. 87-38). 
op. cit., p. m 

on Uio Five Y-'ur r-hTP' (pt. II, sec. 36). 

**’ “Union ')f Sovlf't Sooia''’f, liepnhlifa," on, oit., p. 8 . Areordlriff to tho Minister of River Transport, 
there are 10^.0(V> rivers In th(' Soviet Xhilon with more than 310,000 inllos of navigable waters of which one-flfth 
have in'en nlili/.e 1. Sreven.-., o(). ei!,., p. 1. 

“I.Rw on tlie rive-N ear IMnn" ti>t. II, sec. 36). 

« Nhachaturov, op. cit., p. 2v:. 

»f)ressey, op. cit., p. 137; William Mandol, “Soviet Tranaport” Soviet Russia Today (New York) 
February 1944, vol. 12, p. 22. 

Croiisey, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 

** Man<U'l, op, oil., p. 21, 

“ “i'vloniists Study I’rohloin of IlalUng f^a.splan Pea Level,” Moscow News (Moscow), Dee. 1, 1M8, 
p. 2; “ra.'?i)ian Drops GH Feet,” New York Times, July 8, IWO, p, 1-8. 

« Cresscy, op, olt,, pp. 130-137. 

•• Ibid., pp. Jao-137, 
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Atlantic and the Pacific Oceana. Sea lanes for convoys of freighters 
through the Arctic ice are smashed by 40 ice breakers ranging up to 
12,000 tons each. They are guided by iriforination relayed from 50 
W(‘ather stations and airplanes seeking open water. Scores of steamers 
call at Siberian ports during the brief suimnpr period of open water, 
and a few dozen make the complete transit from Murmansk on 
Barents Sea in northwestern Russia to Vladivostok on the Sea of 
Japan by w^ay of Bering Strait.^® It is to be converted into a normally 
w'oj'king sea lane by 1950.^^ Three of the world's great rivers, each 
about 3,000 niilt\s long, tlie Ob, Lena, and Yenisei, and in addition the 
important Dvina, all Iknv north into the Arctic. Large quantities of 
wn>()d have been brouglit out tluough the rivers, especially the Yenisei. 
Most of the other carriage is inward. Materials can be carried dowm 
at h'ast as far as the TiaTis-Si]>erian Railway.The sea route has 
made possible the tapping of the natural wealth of the northern W'astcs 
and has stimulated the development of Arctic indusLry.^^ 

Hir.IIWrAYS AND MOTOR VEHICLES 

Highway transportation has not pIa\T>d as Important a role in the 
economic life of the Soviet Union as it has in the United States.^ 
Russian writers and historians have deplored the roads of their coun¬ 
try.^* There are some exceptions, but in general few’ roads ai*e capalfie 
of carrying really lieavv motor traffic. The largest towns, especially 
outside ICuropcan Russia, are connected only by dirt track or corduroy 
road. It is said that when mnv model Soviet cars were taken out for 
long-uist.ance ci-oss-couiilry test runs before the war, a eom]>ass w^as 
etandard equipnK'iit- for thjo driver.^® 

Highway statistics iiidicat(‘. that in 1930 there were 831,330 miles 
of roads in the Soviet Union of wdiich 29,803 wen^ paved and 24,506 
were improved w ith gravel.^h This may be conlra-^^ted wnth the United 
Sta.tes wiicrx; there were more than 3,000,000 miles of rural roads in 
1942 of w iiich 187,079 had a high-type surface, 1,213,057 had a low- 
ripe surface, and 1,538,700 miles had no surface.^* I]owev(‘r, Soviet 
plans are said to be under w^ay for paving more than 100,000 miles of 
Soviet highw’ays and making atx’essible to automobile several hundred 
thousand miles of dirt road.^** 

Motor vehicles in 1041 numbered 1,000,000 of wdiich the great 
majority wtue trucks.'*® Annual production of vehicles in Soviet 
factori(‘.s totah'd about 200,000 in 1938 and 1039, of which nearly 
soven-elglitbs wnwe trucks.'*^ Of the passenger vehicles, most of the 
output has been for government and industry, few being available for 

U'l 1., PP* 217-21S; Maiulpl, op, ctt., p. 21. 

»o “Tyaw on tbo Fivp-Yoar Plan'’ (pt. fl, wee. 37). 

»> Murray G. Harris, The Loi^ic of War, (London, George Allen and Unwin, 19i4), p. 78; Wohl, op. dt., 
p. 474; Mat'dol, op clt., p. 21; Cr«-ssey, on. cit,, pp. 217-218. 

« Roar A'inural I. Papanin, “WGnter In the Arctic,” Information Bulletin, Embassy of the U. 8 . 8. H., 
T.). C., January 1946, vol. 6, pp. 31-32. 

M “UriijM ' f Soviet Sooiflltsf Republics,” op. cJt., p. 8. 

Kdd V Gilmore, “Soviet Program Calls for Vast Waterway and Highway Projects,” Washington Star, 
Apnl 21. 19-m, p. A-9. 

** Har ris, o]). clt., p. 72; Cressey, op. dt., p. 137. 

M Miv.dd.op. clt.,p. 32. 

r “ Gt' 1 m of Soviet Socialist Republics,” op clt., p. 8. 

M U. s. Btircaii of the Census, Rtatistlcal Abstract of the United States, 1844-48 (Washington, Oovem* 
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«» rhid., p. 4S1, 

Groshev, op, eit., p. 137. Sce also O. Osipov, “Postwar Development of the Soviet Automobile In- 

rv/’ luformaiion,Bulletin, Embassy of the U. 8.8, It., Washington, D, C., February 14,1948, vd. 8, 
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privnto piirrliaRc.'** In tlie [‘United States, 1941 prodnetion totHl^d 
4,8o9,000 of wliieh 3,744,{'00 weii* passcno;er vrliich'S lunl 1,094,000 
\v(;ro (rucks. K(‘fj!:ist] nlious in 1944 (excluding iud>li( owned 
vcliick'^O totaled 9>(',0rS0,000 of which 2r),57i^,{)00 v^u'c ].';issen.g(T 
V(4jic]es and 4,5i2,0i}0 were trtc-k.s/''* 

Plans for st.e])r)iiig up production heve la'on mad(‘, so tlirl ])y 1950, 
the last t eiir of the ivounh 5-yi\‘i,r I'lnn, 500,000 cjvrs anmniliy will ho 
|)rodiiccd, distrilniled as folknvs: Trucks---42S,0(»0; pa'Scsjgiu* cars— 
05,000; iiK>tor ])uss(‘s -(),400.^^ K(‘vv plants are heing built, others 
are being rt‘ci;ns1ni{*t(’d, and ibref‘ or four new models are on the 
a.r>seinf)ly line. 4'he iit'vv models range from the low-j‘r)\ver(‘d Afosk- 
vich in the popuhtr-car class with a speed of 59) miles per hour to the 
ZlS-110 cight-eylind(T seven-passc'iiger limousine witli a top sp(»ed of 
87 miles per hour.^'^ Motoi transport is engag(‘d mainly in delivejy of 
goods torailvva}^ stations, river ports, and in conveying the goods from 
stations and ports to small towns and villages. Sonje internal town 
and villag('. traffic is carried, and there is some long-distance hauling in 
the eastern and southern parts of the country.** 

AVIATION 

Tho network of air routes in the Soviet Union before the war 
covered 58,125 miles, carrying 292,700 pass(‘ngers, 10,700 tons of 
mail, and 45,500 tons of freight in 1938.*^ In the summer of 1935, 
^^over 30 regular lines were in oporation.^^ *“ According to vSoviet Air 
Marshal P^edor Astakov, civil air lines will he covering 108,000 miles 
by 1950.*® Main developments are to ho connections Ix'.tweeu 
Moscow' and the capitals of tlie constituent Kc^puhlics and regional 
centers and tlie air lines in the IS'ort h, Siberia, and the Far Phist.*^' ]n 
the Far Elast and in Arctic Siberia, precious alloys, gold, and furs are 
most likely to be moved by air.*^ Large^-scale developments are 
ordered for combating fai*m and forest pests, for use by the puhUc 
health service, and for geodetic survej^ing.*^ 

Detailed plane-jiroduction figur'es have not been made public, 
although Premier Stalin in his sy)eech of February 9, 1940, snid that 
the Soviet aircraft induslry bad turned out an av(‘i*jig«' of 40,000 jilaiu's 
a year for 3 years.*'^ This may be compared with production in the 
United vStates wdien in the best year 96,359 planes w ere produced, or 
a total of 297,000 m the 5 years ending June 1945.** 

COMMUNICATION 

Moscow is the key radio city of tlie Soviet Union from w hich broad¬ 
casts are beamed to ccuitJ'al stations all over tlie country. Pecause 
the system is Government owmxl and ojieraled, progi*a,ius vary 
gj-eatly from those we know' in the United Slates, No advertising is 

(’rpsscy, op. oit., p. 137. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States 1944-46, op. cit., p. 400. 
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carried and most of the time is riven over to news, music, readings, 
and educational broadcasts, induding pick-ups from the theater, 
opera, and ballet.®* The radio is the chief source through which the 
press gets its news." Some news and radio entertainment programs 
originate locally. 

A Kijssian, Alexander S. Popov, is rogaidod in the Soviet Union as 
having invented the radio in 1895. Fiity years later, the number of 
loud speakers was estimated at 5,000,009; and many of these were 
loc,ated in public places.®^ Many others are connected directly with 
the local transmit trig station, so that no manipulation of a dial is 
necessary.®® 

Kadio has a role in Soviet communications which corresponds to 
our telephone and telegraph.®® It is reported that this method of 
communication w^as so developed that by the end of the So(*.orui 5-Year 
Plan (1937) more messages had been transmitted by radio in the 
U. S. S. li. than in any other country of the w^orlJ.®® But radio in 
the sense that we know it has progressed much further in the United 
States than it has in the Soviet Union if current estimates of 34,000,000 
UniUri Stales homes w'ith radios is any criterion.®* 

The development of the telephone and telegraph systems of the two 
countries may be most simply pictured by a few^ statistics:®^ 



United States 

U, S. B. B. 

Tclephonc.s. . ..... 

20.860,000 
21.3 

1,273,000 

0.8 

[»er )(K> pnpiiluJ.inn . _ _______ __ _ _ 

Hiic''- of w !i-c; 

Ti'Jcpht/UO _____ 

100,000,030 
2,310,000 

2, (X>0,000 
(KX). 000 

. _ _ _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ - _ 



The Fourth 5-Year Plan requires that ‘Veiiablo^’ telegraph and t(4e- 
phone communication be establisiu’d bctwta'ii Moseov/ and all Repub¬ 
lican, territorial, and regional CAUiters, and between the capitals of the 
Kepublics and their regional cent.ers.®® 


NEWSPAPEUS 


The 10,000 daily and weekly uewspupors in the Soviet Union (as in 
most of Europe and Asia) are party-eon trolled (or censored) papers 
receiving their new^s from Tass by radio or on mats flown by plane. 
B('St knowm of the papers is Iriavda (organ of the Communist Party) 
and Izvestia (organ of the Soviets of Deputies). The wartime 
standard (due to the paper shortage) was four to six pages as contrasUd 
with six to eight before the war. The papers carry very little in the 
way of advej*tisements, although they do have announcements of what 
is j)layiug at the theaters and operas.®* 


** Frerl W. ilift, “Padio In the Soviet/’ New York Times, September 2,1945, p. X^I. 

•• New York Times, April 11,1939, p. 32. 

»’ Aie<aii(]er Fortu.slienko, “Hadlo’s 60th Year,” Dally Worker (New York), May 27,1945. 

»• "Union of Soviet Sodallst Hepuhlica," op. cll., p. 3. 

See New York Times, July 11,1930, p. 32. 

•<- Kortnshenko, op. Ht. 

•1 Ka lio Annual, 1040 (New York, The Padio Dally, 1946), p. 246. 

•2 Natiimal Industrial Conference Board, Economic Almanac for 1946-46 (New York, The Board, 1945), 
p. 2S3. 

M "Law on the Fourth i*'Ive-Year Plan" (pt. II, sec. 41). 

•* Italph McGill, "Free News and Russia,^ Atlantic Monthly (Boston), April 1940, vol. 177, pp. 70-79. 







Chaptek IX 
FINANCE 

MONEY AND BANKING 

The citizen of the Soviet Union carrieR rubles (instead of dollars) 
ill his wallet, and takes his change in kojxhs—of which thcie are 100 
to the ruble. The ruble is a much smaller unit than Ihe dollar; 
legally in the U. S. S. ii. the dollar is worth 5.3 times as much as the 
ruble, the latter thus being legally valued at 18.808 ctuits. It does 
not follow, ho\vev(U‘, that the ruble nciually l)uys what 18.S()8 cents 
would buy in th<‘. United States. Since rul)ies are not on the foreign 
exchange it is extremely diniciilt to make coiu])ansous.‘ 

The money in (urculation in the Soviet Union consists of notes of 
the State Bank, Treasury notes (which are obligations of the Treas¬ 
ury, tliough issmui through the Stal'> Bank), silver coins, and other 
subsidiary coins,“ I'his may be compared wdth the currency in 
circulation in the United States, most of which consists of Fcileral 
Reserve notes, silver certificates, aiul subsidiary coin. The Federal 
Keserve notes which constitute a’oout six-sevenths of all the money 
now in circulation in ihe United Stales, are obligatioirs of the United 
States and a firsl lien on tlu^ assets of the Federal Rcsci’ve banks 
through which they are issued.'^ 

The State Bank of the U. S, R. II. is the most irnporiant l.»ank in the 
Soviet Union. It is responsible for regulating the entire currency 
syslein through its power to control, ex]>aud, and conlract the 
currency.'* The <‘orrc.-.]>onding antlundty in the IJuited Stal(*,s is the 
Board of Oove!*!iors of llu' i^'ederal lu'serve System which determines 
monetary, credit, and o]>crating policies and fonuulatcs t,he rules of 
the Federal Resei ve Systrin.® 

The State Bank is owned by the Government, as aie the six other 
banks of the Soviet Union, except the Cooperative Bank.® Most of 
these banks have many bi-anches throughout the country. This is 
greatly in contrast with the system in the United Slates where 
(although there are n’.imerous Government lending organizations) the 
more than 14,500 banks, some of wdiich have branches, are privately 
owned. 

■ Person.; in tho Uuit'vl Stutes dipJorniitfc service In tli'? Soviet Union, reooivf 12 rnbli*s for tvoo'l! dollar 
Instead of tho h.'A they woul ! receive accordinir to l**qnl uanty. In view of the itihle’;, e:it.trely donicsiic 
character, all forcijin trade o;ierali"ns arc coa<iuct<Hl tJio Oovornmont f»r its n'-ciiis in !onM<;n currency, 
Tho Stale Bank. t!iroii;.di its c<»in‘--i><'u icriLs. makfvs i.ic 7;ccp.ssary sotUonirnts in tho iorci>;u cui.vncy. iu 
the same time coruluctiiip: thoaccmrits with its Soviet client:'. In 3ovlct currency at t!;<‘ ;l.\cd rate oi c.xchaiiite. 
Hoe Hank Htriicture of tlie IJ. S. H. H,, Infoimation B.’ilietla, C. H. S. K. Emha.c,y, Wasl inolori, D. C., 
Novoiiii)or 13, 1045, p. 6. Seo also H. A. P'rcund, IIus.s1b from A to Z (Sydney, Aukus and Robertson, 1646), 
P. 171. 

* Standard and Poor’s Corforntlon Rocoul.s (T-Z), Auffinst-Septomber 1945, n* 

* U. 8. C., title 12, Bees. 411-413; U. 8. Treasury, Circulation Btatemeut of L ultcd States Money. 

* Bank Btructure of Uio U. B. S. It., Infonuatton Bulletin, U. fl. 3. R. Embasjy, Wasi)in{,ron, Novera* 
ber 13,194fi, pp. Mikhail Bogolepov, The Soviet Financial System (London, Lindsay Drummond, 
1945), p|). 30, 61 62. 

* U. H. (\, title 12. Sec. 24S. 

" Frcuud, op. cit., pp. 38-41; Soviet Hanking, the Economist (London, Banking Supplement) September 
19, 1942, vol. 143, p. 7; Bogolepov, op. cit., pp. 35-30. 
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The credit systoTn in the Soviet Union is also gi-ently different from 
that in the United St.atoi^d All short-term linancing is done by tlie 
Stnte Bank and the Bank for Foreign Trade; no firm may grant credit 
any otJier linn. Every producing enterprise and business organ¬ 
ization must TUiiiiitain its cash balances with the State Bank and make 
all payments (except minor sums) through it. Bunks other than the 
State Bank (such as the Industrial Bank, the Communal Bank, and 
the Agricultural Bank) grant, long term credit to industrial entcr])risos, 
credit for financing public works, state agricultural enterprises, col¬ 
lective farms, etc. The Coop(U'ative Bank fmancea capital construc¬ 
tion by ail cooperative orginiizations, exc<*.pt the housing cooperatiYcs, 
and accumulates tlie funds necessary for operation of the cooperatives. 
The foregoing may he contrasted with the system in the United States 
Inhere it is possible to secure credit from private sources of many 
different and well-known kinds. It must be remembered though that 
most of the busiiu'sses in tlie Soviet Union are (Tovernmont-owned. 
In the United States, there are also certain Government ageneios for 
the obtaining of credit, such as the Reconstruction Finance Ck)r])ora- 
tion, P'arrn Credit Administration, etc. Interest rates charged by the 
banka in the Soviet Union are fixed by the state and ranged, in 194»5, 
from 2 to 4 percent, depending on the nature of tb(‘ loan. The savings * 
of the people of tlie Soviet Union may be placed in tlie Savings Bank 
(the only bank that may accept deposits of private pei-sons) or invested 
in Governmcuit loans. The interest nite on saviic's in 10:^0 was 3 per- 
C(Mit, but it is believed to be as high HvS 5 percent now on time deposits. 
In addition, there are non-iiitercst-bearing deposits on which depos¬ 
itors have the opportunity to win lottery pjizcs. Savings may also 
be lent to private persons, but such lending may not develop into a 
busiru'ss. Tlie saviiigs must not become (‘uoital, nor be used for pro¬ 
ductive ]iurpos(S in wa,ys permit.t.ed in tk»e Unlt(‘(i Slates. Tiiiu'e is, 
of course, no stock exchange in tlie vSoviot Union whore individuals 
can buy or sc 11 stocks and bonds. 


PUULIC FINANCE 


Tb.e Soviet budget is to be distinguished from the budget of the 
United State's or of any other capitalist c'ountry primaiily bc'.cause in 
the Soviet Union there is a conceutration in the hands of the state of 
all industrial production, most of the trade, and a certain part of the 
agriculture.® During peacetime, thc'-reforc', the Soviet budget normally 
absorbs a good half of the national income, and during the war period 
ahsorhed much more.^*^ In the prewar years, exponditunjs lor all 
governmeni- in tlie United States usually ranged belwotm 20 and 30 
percent of the national income.^ But during the war, they constituted 
a much larger proportion (about two-thirds of the national income i 
fiscal 1945).'® 

The federal budget of the Soviet Union is required by the con- 
Btitution to include the budgets of the 16 constituent Repubnes and the 


'< linTik F’truotiire of the U. S. B. R., op. dt., pp. Proiind, op. eft., pp. JW-4I; Bogolepov, op. dt., pp. 
la-HG, r;.S-r>9; Moody's Manual of Investments: Oovomment Securities W46 Wow York), p. 1883. 

»)'"rennd, op dt., pp. 107-198; the Nature of Intorest Rates In the Soviet Union, the Statist (London), 
rehruary 25. 1939, pp. 11-13; Moody's Manual of Investments, op. dt., p. 1186. 

• rr«iund, op. dt,, p. 76. 

»« Mikhail HoKulepov, Soviet Flnfinces, Information Bulletin, U. B. B. R, Embassy, Washington, D. 0., 
Ort.<,hcr 20, 1944, p 5. Bw oli-o Soviet Union News (Delhi), Dsoember 1944, pp. 407-409. 

n C omputed frorr F’niii Ellis, the World’s Biggest BusIimnss, Amarloan ruollo Si>eQdlng, 1914-44 (Now 
y»)rk. Natinmd I'i<iusni d CDijfprenue Ih’iird, 1944 ), p. g. 

Of I i!y ‘ < t.'J of the (^nited States Treasury, .July 16,1915, p. 7; U, P. Department of Oooimcrco, 

flui vey of tJurffiit basmess (Waihnigtou), April 1944, vol. 24, p. 13; February 1915, vol. 25, pp. 6-6, 
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local e^ovcrnmcntR as wcll.^'^ In all, 77,000 dilTcrent are com¬ 
prised in the budget of the U. S. S. Tliis is to be contrasted 

with the United States where each level of government maintains its 
s(‘.parate budget, although financial aid pass(*s down from the higher 
to the lower levels of government. The 1945 budget for the Soviet 
rinion was 305.3 billion rubles, divided as follows: The Union, 253.1 
billion rubles; the Kepublics, 52.2 billion rubles, part of which goes 
to the local governnionts. The Republics n'ceive furtlier sums from 
the profits of local industry and local tax('.s that were estimated for 
1945 at 12.8 billion rubles. The local governments also have addi¬ 
tional sources of revenue; in 1940 they derived nearly half tlieir total 
nwenues from local sources, the remainder coming from the U. S. S. R. 
and Republican budgets. 

Expenditures in tlie Union have shown a steady rise from 23.1 
billion rubles in 1931 (for examjde) to 93.9 billion in 1937; 174.3 
billion in 1940, and a budgeted 305.3 billion in 194 5. Of the total 
305.3 billion budgeted expemlitures, defense was to absorb about 45 
percent or 138 billion rubles; Government, trade and industry, etc. 
about 05 billion; education, health, ])ensions, etc. about 00 billion; 
and other expenditures about 30 billion. The military expenditures 
for the 13-year period, 1933-45, totaled 740.4 billion rubles of which 
508.9 billion rubles were c.xpended during 1942-45. Under the Fourth 
5-Year Plan— 


* * * it is nneossary: ♦ * ♦ (0) to attain hlfrh rate of capital accumula¬ 

tion, furinp: for this pur|)osc tlm centr.Mlizcd capital investnicnts for the rehabilita¬ 
tion and dcv(‘lv)pment of the National Economy for the U. 8. 8. H. in the five-year 
period <jf 250,300 rniilion rubles and putting into opjeration rehaV)ilitaied and 
now enteri)ris(^s to a total value of 234,000 million rubies (in 1945 estimated 
prices) * * 

'riic total expenditures for all levels of government m the United 
States over the same ptuiod of years discussed above were as 
follows: For 1931, 11.4 billion dollars; for 1937, 15.9 billion dollars; 
for 1940, 18.1 billion dollars; for 1945, 109.2 billion dollars. Of these 
totals, the expenditures for the militaiy took about 82}^ percent or 
90.0 billion dollars during the fiscal year that ended Juno 30, 1945. 
The total rnilitary expenditures for the United States dming 1933-45 
totaled 289.1 billion dollars, of which 275.2 billion dollam were 
expended during 1942-45. Uiii-ing most of this period the annual 
(‘Xf)enditures by the State and local governments amounted to between 
8 and 9 billion dollai’S. 

The receipts of the Soviet Union are derived from taxes, loans, and 
state-owned industries, state farms, and Machine and Tractor Stations, 
state trade and transport, and other forms of socialist enterpriso. 
The turn-over tax and profits withheld for 1945 were estimated to 
produce 138 billion rubles or about 45 percent of all receipts. Direct 


>* Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist itepublies, U. 8. B. R. Embassy, WashinRton, D. C., 
December 1M6, art. 14 (K). 

“ A. Birman, the Soviet Financial System, Information Bulletin, U. S. S. R. Embassy, Washington, 
D. 0., February 14, lOlG, p. 143. 

Soviet Union’s 1946 Budget, Foreign Commerce Weekly (Washington), May 19, 1945, vol, 19, pp. 
60-51. 


>« The Budget of the Russian S. F. S. R., Information Bulletin, U. 8. S. R. Embassy, Washington, D. 0., 
June 20,1945, p. 3; Bogolepov, op, e(t., p. .19, . 

See Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records (T-Z), August-September 1945, p. 6310. 

>* T.aw on the Five Year Plan (pt. I, sec. 410), supplement to Soviet WeoMy (T.onclon). May 16, 1946. 

” Ellis, op. cit., p. 3; T).ai1v Statement of the CTniied States Treasury, July 10, 19i6; Survey of Current 
Business (Washington), SenUHiiber 1946, vol. 26. p. la; Annu.al Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the State ot Fiuanec.s fnr Yefu- Ended June 30, 1941, p. 600. 

Bogolepnv. ‘‘Soviet Fiiianoos.” op. cit., p. 5. See also Soviet Union News (Delhi), December 1944, p]^ 
407-409; Standard and Poor’s Corporation Records (T-Z^ AugustrSeptembor 1945, p. 0310. 
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taxes of 45 billion rubles and borrowing of 25 billion rubles, were also 
estimated. Prior to the war the turn-over tax occupied a much more 
important place than it did during the war, duo very likely to the fact 
that there was a considerable shortage of goods to be sold during the 
period of the war. 'llie turn-over tax alone during 1940 provided 58 
percent of total revenue. In the United State's,total Federal, State, 
and local tax collections in 1941 amounted to 18.6 billion dollars. 
In 1915 tlu'V approximated 55 billion dollars. The principal taxes in 

1941 produced revenues as follow^s: Income tax, 3.9 billion dollars; 
I)roperty tax('S, 4.5 billion; sah's taxc'S, etc., 4.7 billion; pay-roll taxes, 
1.9 billion. For 1945, tlie following rough estimates are made: In¬ 
come tax, 36 billion dollars; property taxes, 5 billion; sales taxes, etc., 

8.5 billion; pay-roll taxes, 3 billion. 

PUBLIC DEBT 

The internal funded debt of the Soviet Union is estimated (1946) 
to n ach 166.9 billion rubles bearing inti'rest partly at 2 pendent and 
partly at 4 percent. Four war loans were', issiu'd during the period 

1942 “45 for a total of 89.4 billion rubles; 12.5 billion rubles wt'.re of the 
war lottery class. A rece'iit 20-biHion-ruble lottery issue was sold 
^‘for furtlie'i* strengthening of the military and economic might of the 
nation.” The liolde'rs of the lottery bonds do not r(‘('('ive any interest 
thereon, but take a chance on receiving prize's in lieu of interest; at 
inatnrity tlu'V receive back only the nominal value of the bond. It 
should b(^ noted tiuit all borrowing is from the ge'.neral piihlu*., the 
cooperatives, colle'ctive farms, etc. P>ond holders may sell the bonds 
only after securing special pennission. The l)onds are free from 
inheritance tax and inte'rest on them is exe'inpt from inc.ome tax.^® 

The public debt of tlie United States in July 1946 amounted to 
284,2 l)illion dollars, divided roughly as follows: Federal, 267.7 
l)illion dollars; State, 2.5 billion dollars; local, 14 billion dollars.^* 
The estimated distiibutlon of ownership of the Federal debt as of 
August 31, 1945, was reported as followxs: Debt held by individuals, 
59.8 billion dollars; banks, 107.2 billion dollars; insurance companies, 

22.5 billion dollars; United vStates Government agencies and trust 
funds, 26.2 billion dollars; State and local governments, 5.2 billion 
dollars; and other corporations, 40.3 billion dollars. 

TAXATION 

The Soviet Constitution establislies the principle of a united 
finaiu'ial system and provides that all sources of rcv('mic (irrt'spoctive 
of wliich budget they form a part) arc api)r()ved by the Supreme 
Soviet of the LI. S. S. li. However, nearly all revenues arc divided 
among the various budgets, except customs duties and income of the 
trnctor stations (whicli go to the state) and local taxes (which go to 

KUir, ojt. cil., p. 16; Bureau of Internal Revenue, Release of August 30, 1945; Bureau of the Census, State 
Tnx Collr-ftions. 1915. 

Staiidani and Poor's Corporation Records August-September 1945, p. 0308; Economic News 

I.ctter (U, 8. Kmbossy, Moscow), May 5, 1945; KlnanclnK the War In the U. 8. S. R,, Trade luforraatiou 
PfTvioe of the American-Kiissiaii Chamber of Commerce, January 1946, Bulletin No. 768; Bogolepov, Soviet 
finances, op. cit., p. 6. 

« Moody’s Covernments and Municipals, May 8, 1946, p. 1380; Russia FloatwS Big Internal Loan, New 
York Times, May 4, 1916, p. 1; P'reurid, op. cit., p. 371. 

« Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury; Alvin Slater, United States Debt Pattern in War and Peace, 
Survey of Current Business (Washington), September 1945, vol. 25, pp. 8-18; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Btate Debt in 1946 (Washhigton, the Bureau, 1945), p. 2. 

M Bulletin of the Treasury Department, December 1946, p. 48. 
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tlic local Inidgots). Local bodies collect all state revenue and retain 
a percentage of it.^® 

The prixKiipal taxes of the Soviet Union ^ are a turn-over tax, a 
tax on Iho profits of slate enterprises, an income tax, and taxes in 
kind on the rural poinilation. There are other levies such as a death 
tax, a tax on l)achelc)i's, a tax on adinissioiis, and social insurance 
contributions. The Republics and local governments share in the 
proc(‘eds of federal revenues in varyir.g pei-ecntages and also impose 
cc'rtain levies. The taxes enumerated above are discussed in further 
detail below. 

The Soviet turn-over tax is a type of sales tax paid by state enter¬ 
prises and cooperatives (manufacturing gootls for tliO general market) 
in the form of a percentage of the sclliiig pri(‘e. As a rule, the tax 
is paid only once, i. e., by the producijig cnterpiise but is of course 

f )ass(‘.d on to the purchaser. The rates are said to be altered quite 
requently and often vary as between localities. A few sample 
prewar rates are given: Wheat and lye, 75 peicent; butter, be(‘f, pork, 
and mutton, 60 to 72 percent; sugar, 85 percent; boots and shoes, 
12 to 35 percent. There ai*o (or were) said to be about 2,400 or 2,500 
rates of tax.^® In the United States there is no Federal general 
sales tax, but there arc such taxes in some of tJie States. The rates 
imposed by the State's do not usually excee'd 3 percent, but many 
Fe'deral excises raii^e between 5 and 25 percent and tobacco and 
liquor taxe's approximate 100 percent. It sljould be noted tliat a 
100 percent sales tax in the United States u ould only be a 50 percent 
turn-over tax undeT tlie Russian system be(*ause the latter tax is 
expressed as a percent of the sales price (including tax) rather than 
as an addition to the sales price (before tax). 

The profits of factories (sales price minus the sum of costs and turn¬ 
over tax) belong to the state, but only part is handed over, and this 
in accordance with a special procedure. If an expansion is planned, 
then the profit may be used for such purpose. If tlie profits are 
insufficient, the factoiy may receive budgetary gi’ants. If the factory 
does not contemjdate any expansion and is not in need of further 
working capital, the entire profit may go into the budget. Thus the 
amount transferred fluctuates from year to year, and plajit to plant. 
Industry as a whole turns over to the budget apT)roxijnately lialf of 
its total profits and maintains control of the other half. Trading 
estahiisliments pay into tlie budget whatever pai't of the surplus (of 
receipts over expenditures) is provided for by tlie plaa.^® In the 

w op. olt., pp. 2.^-20. 

Paul iJuersel, Public Fiiiuuce In the XTnIon of Soviet SoflaU.-it Roi^uiflics, 'Taxes Septninbor, 

Oct,<)i;or, No\ftnil)or, Decooiix'r, ir^3S, vi>I. Ifi. r)p. .MT-WO, .'lOl r,.'’o-i)('!>, T'"i; Psol Uoimsel, 'Tho 1<H3 
Tax Iriereftscs In IJ. S, P. P., Pullctir. of the XHtionel Tnx Assoriatlon (J.niujisirr, I'n.), March 11)41, vol. 
2W, pp. ;07-ir)fl; Paul llacnsol, Sdviel Oponbftre Finuiid»*n (Hanilein, NctIiorIan<lt 1910, No, 1, 

pp. .THH; Froand, op. cit., tip- 

Uiiensol, oj). cit.: Fioun«l, op. cit.; Tliendore SiirnbcrK, “The Soviet Union’s War Budgets," American 
Eeonoiuic Review (FvanU.on), Mnrdi 1910, voi 30, p, 119. 

An extdanation of why there are so many rates and why tl»ey vary is olRrod as follows: “The Turnover 
Tu’i Is not a price determining haetor, but fi.ilow\s from the priees flved by phni. In Jhing tlie arnoimt of the 
tax (he prime consideration fs tlie pri<f’ of the commodity in question. Uence, the technical proee.ss is 
M'lghly as fullow^s: The lax on a certjslt* commodity Is fixed in proportion to ils price. For example, if it is 
platujud to mnrlrPt a given coinrnooif y at iro rulde.s jH'r unit, its production eosi being luo rubles iw-r unit, 
the 'Turnover Tax may be fixed at 3(1 percent (4R rubKs), thus leaving f> nibles for profit. If consideration 
of economic policy dictate a lower priw', theTurnov*‘rTax Is lowered accordingly. Increase of price Is ac¬ 
companied by an lncrea.se of ta.x. In other w’ord.s, the Turnover Tax is both a method of controlling the 
accumulation of reserves by State-owned Industry and at the same time is a very flexible Instrument for 
wrrylug out a definite prk« poMey." Bogolepov, op, cit., p. 11; Maurice Dobb, The Soviet Financial 
System, Anglo-Soviet Journal (London), Octolier-UecenU^r 1942. vol. 3, p. 210. 

15 y* Jilalfey, Sales Taxes and Other Excises (Chicago, Public Administration Service, 

•• Bogolepov, op. cit., pp. 8,12-13. 
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United States,®^ corporations pay a Federal tax on their profits with 
rates raniun^ l>elween 21 [>ereeiit and 3S percent, to which should be 
added (in certain Stales) a further tax which usually docs not exceed 
6 percent but (ioi'S occasionallj^ go liigher/^ 

Employ(‘t's in the Soviet Emon, lihe einjdo 3 mes in the United States, 
have a part of lli(‘ir \\ age witliheld at the source in ])a\unent of their 
income taxr’^ The rale in the Soviet Uni«n varies Ixitween 2)^ pereent 
and h‘> [)ej*{‘ent, the maximum apjd.ying when», monthly earnings 
ex<*e('d J,l)(i0 rubles. A :U)-perceiit reduction is allowed persons with 
tli]('e or more (h'pemh^nls. There is an e.\em]jiion of 150 rubles per 
month. Interest on slate loans, savings-bank deposits, pensions, 
salaries of memlxa’s of the armed forces, and eertaiii lieroe^ and prize- 
winiuM s are also ('xem])t. The earnings of other groups such as writers, 
artists, pliysieians, attorneys, teachers, etc., in private practice, and 
certain other groups arc taxed higher rates, some of which go as high 
as 65 percent. 1'hes(‘ i*ates may be compared with those imposed in 
the Unitcai States,which has a 3 percent normal tax and surtax with 
rates i‘auging from 17 percent to 88 percent, tiie maximum applying 
on all over $200,000. There is an o.xcmption of $500 for each tax¬ 
payer and dejiendent in the United States. It should be noted too, 
that many of the States impose taxes which usually do not exceed 
10 percent but occasionally go higher.^* 

Ti]e rural j)opulation in the Soviet Union pays money taxes and 
also taxes in kind. Thus, collective farms whicJi are e.xempt from the 
turn-over tax, are taxed from 4 to 8 percent of their income 
(i. c., 4 percent on income used by the faim itself, and 8 percent on 
income distributed to members), and members of collective farms 
pay ta.xes on earnings (which are not a ])art of the proceeds of the 
coilectivc farms) at rates which vary in tlie different Kepublics (8 to 
20 percent in Russia proper). Exemptions or reduced rates arc pro¬ 
vided for collective farms organized by peasants settling on new land; 
complete exemj)tion is accorded collective farms in the vast northern 
areas. Individual peasant households (not members of collective 
farms) pay a tax which is double that of members of collective farms. 
The tax('s in kind ])aid by the rural population are in the form of com- 
pulsorv sales cf agricultural products by the collective farms to the 
stale at ])rices lixed by the Gov(*rnmont considerably under the 
inarlu't price. Voluntary additional sales at higher prices may also 
be made to the state. 

The liigli progressive tax on estates and gifts in tlu' Soviet Union 
was aholislied ui H)43, «and tiwre was sul)stil.iit{Hl a simjilified probate 
duty that ranges from 10 riibh*s foi* irih(M ila,nc(*s under 300 rubles to 
10 percent for iiilieritaiiees over 10,000 rubles."^ Tlui corres]>()ndiiig 
rates imposed by the Fe<leral (lovernnicsit of the United States vary 
between 1 perciuit and 77 ])(‘rcent, and are imposed on the estate as 
distinguished from the inluu'itanco."^ TIumt* an^ also dc^atli duties of 
one kind or another imposed by tlic States of tlie United StaUis, but 

»■ U«ivoiiue Act of approve(i Novoinbar 8, 1045. 

«1’tu Systerris of the World (ChicaRo, Commerce ClearlnR Uouso, January 1942), p. 140. 

» Tlaenacl, op. cit.; iJoRolepov, op. dt., p. 20. 

w Uevenue Act of 1945, approved .Noveml)er 8, 1945. 

»»1'ax Systems of the World (ChicaRo, f loiruiu'rcf* CleariuR House, Jamiary 1942), p. 13li 

» Ffaensel, op. dt.; Freund, op. dt., p. 535, Bogolepov, op. dl., pp. 

Miiensel, ‘Soviet finances, op. cit. 

•• C. H. Code, title 20, sec. 810,935. 
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a crodit is aVlowcrl as a deduction from the Fedf^al tax for all or a 
part of tlie State tax.'"^® 

A tax of 6 percent is imposed on the yearly itu^ome of unmarried 
nuTi between 20 and 45 years, and childh^ss married couples. Married 
cou])les witli one child pay 1 percent and those with two cliildren pay 
o>ie-half of 1 percent. There arc extunplioiis prranted for Ked Army 
men and their wives.'^® There is no similar tax in the United vStates. 

The social insurance S 3 "ste.m in the Soviet Union piovides for 
medical (tare, siekm^ss, maternity, death and fuiunal benetits, and 
]>ensior^s to he paid to incapacitated persons. The individual worker 
does Tiot pay a social-scutiirity lax as he does in the United States, 
hut all contributions are made by the em]>]o3"cr in a lump sum which 
forms a p(ti*centag(i of tin' wage bill of tlie eiit(U']>rise. The pa,yment 
is said to average about OK percent but varies for partieular enter- 
])ris(‘s betw('(*n about 4 i)er(t(uit and 10 pereent aceoiding to the 
degree of risk whieJi employment entails. The social-insuj-aiK'e fund, 
though included in the state budget, is conti'olled organizationally 
by the tiade-unions. There is no unemployment insurance in the 
Soviet Union because iinemjdoyment is said to have heem ‘Sviped 
out.” The taxes imposed in the United States arc imposed on both 
ein]>loyeo and employer. Tlie present old-age rate for empIo 3 m('s is 
1 perc.ent and the combined old-age and uncmplo,yinent insurance 
rate for employers is 4 percent. 

Tlu're arc^. some other taxes imposed in the Soviet Union which 
may be noted briefly, siieJi as the tax on admissions (5 to GO percent), 
a loeid tax on buildings to 1 percent of value), a land-rent tax in 
cities (tax on th(i use of land—six (dasscs at varying rates per squai'e 
meter), and a system of stamp and license taxes. 

2fi. spf. SI3 (b). 

40 VmiTKl, op. cJt., pp. 534-r)3r); Boc^olppov, op. dt„ pp. M-55. 

Freund, op. cit., i)p. 497-4'.K'; Sociid Insurance in tbe U. S. S. R., Information RnlF'tin, U. 8. 8. R. 
Einbass.v, Wiishiiifrlon, November 2U, p. Maurice I>obb, Soc’nl Tnsnr.anee in t’lc Soviet Hnion, 
Roviet Fius'^ia Toduy (N'ew York). January l‘‘M, pp. 10, 32 :U: L. Hcrhidna. Ameriraiis F,\aniinp Our 
Social Tnsurniicc Scl'.eiiic, Soviet Weekly (London), November ir>, l&lo, p. 5; Locolri>ov, op. cit., p. Sy. 

« naenscl, op. dt. 



PART II—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 

Chaptek X 
GOVERNMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

The structure of Soviet Government since the 1936 Constitution hos 
much in common with western democratic R 3 ’^stcms. There is a fcciera- 
tion of Republics. There is a Supreme Soviet consisting of two houses, 
one representing the Republics and the other representing the whole 

C opulation of the Union, elected by secret ballot on a geographical 
asis. There is universal suffrage. The usual rights of freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, immunity from arbitrary arrest, and 
in addition wide economic rights are guaranteed. The Constitution 
was hailed as representing the highest form of democracy. 

The real nature of government behind the facade is quite alien to 
western tradition, and is based on the philosophy and power of the 
numerically small Communist Party, which began as an illegal revo¬ 
lutionary group at the end of the last century and which seized power 
in 1917 m the tottering, ovcrccntralized, and economically backward 
Empire of the Czars. The goal of communism seen by Marx and 
adopted and adapted by Lenin as the basis of his party is still the 
professed goal of the Communist Party. The revolutionary technique 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat devised by Lenin as the only 
way of moving the inert mass of unawakened Russia is still the basis 
of Soviet philosophy. 

The structure of the federation and of Soviet Government wdl be 
outlined first, and then the motive force behind these, the philosophy 
and technique of the Communist Party. 

The Federation 

THE growth of THE UNION 

The first constitution dravm up by the Bolshevik loaders in 1918 
renamed the central block of Russia, includiug Great Russia, Ciimea. 
Caucasus, Siberia, and the Far East, the Russian Socialist Fedoratea 
Soviet Republic (R. S. F. S. R.); The outlying parts of the former 
Russian Empire were outside their control, but it was hoped by using 
the word federation to win over groups like the Ukrainians and White 
Russians, who had suffered from the Czarist policy of Russification. 

December 1922 marked the agreement of the R. S. F. S. R. to form 
a federal union with Ukraine, Whit( Russia, and the Trans-Caucasus 
Federation, which was named the U. S. S. R. The first constitution 
of the new union was adopted by the Central Executive Committee 
in July 1923 and confirmed by the Second Confess of the U. S. S. R. 
in July 1924. The five Republics in Central Asia were added between 

03 
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1924 and 1936. Five new Republics have been formed on the western 
border from areas taken over by the U. S. S. R. since 1939, most of 
wdiich were within the borders of the Czarist Empire.' 

Today the U. S. S. R. is a federation of 16 constituent Republics, 
a federation which combines sti'ong political centralization with wide 
local cultural autonomy. 

POLITICAL CENTRALIZATION 

The 1936 Constitution gives the Federal Government wnde poivers 
in every bnnuh of Government" political, economic, and social. Tho 
Republics have iio indcpciulent budget and with ciTlaiu minor excep¬ 
tions their ministries are simply repre-sentatives of the federal min¬ 
istries. The U. S. S. R. is divided into economic regions which do 
not correspond to the political groups, a fact which further lessens 
the importance of the Republics. The Constitution gives the Repub¬ 
lics the right to secede, but the demand for separation is a recognized 
counterrevolutionary action, and separatist movements figured prom¬ 
inently in the 1938 trials.^ 

A law of February 1, 1944, gave the Republics the right to have 
their own Commissariats of Forei^ Affairs and diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives, and the right to maintain their own armies, navies, and 
police. This was variously interpreted abroad as a move to placate 
the new Republics in the wTist, and as a move to secure greater repre¬ 
sentation in international meetings. Representatives of the Ukraine 
and White Russia have in fact taken an active part in the affairs of 
oiganizations such as UNRRA. But the main lines of foreign policy 
are determined bv the Federal Government and the Party, and the 
Republics w ould be unlikely to stray far from the fold. 

THE NATIONALITIES 

This political centralization is balanced by a wide local cultural 
autonomy. There are nearly 200 ctlmic groups in the U. S. S. R. and 
tlie most important of these were embittered by the Czarist policy of 
^‘Russification^^ and exploitation. Before the Revolution the Bolshevik 
Party made wdde promises oU^self-determination'', and since the Revo¬ 
lution Stalin himself Las been closely concerned with a solution of the 
problem. His policy is based on cultural autonomy for definite terri¬ 
torial units and the economic development of the more backward 
regions. The more powerful units formed the constituent Republics. 
Vwthin these constituent Republics other ethnic groups weie given 
varying degrees of autonomy as autonomous Kepmdics, autonomous 
provinces and national districts. 

All the^e groups are represented in the Council of Nationalities, the 
second house of the Supreme Soviet, which corresponds roiiglily to 
the Senate of the United States of America. Since the 1936 Constitu¬ 
tion the Council of Nationalities is elected diiectly on the basis of 25 
scats for a constituent Republic, 11 for an autonomous Republic, 6 for 
an autonomous province, and 1 for a national district. 

Wohn Maynarrt, the Russian Peasant (London, OolIancK, 1943), p. 379, describes the right to seoede 
* * * **self-(leterTT)ination ia a right; hut It is the duty of the Party and the Trade Unions to prevent 
the exercise of it, except so far as cultural autonomy Is ooncemod." 
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The Soviet Government 

The original association between the Bolshevik Party and the 
Soviets was due, not to any plan, but to iiistorieal eire.unistancfis. 
Soviets of workers had spriuig up spontaneously in the 1005 Pevolution 
and were revived in the 1917 March Revolution. These met together 
in a Congress of Soviets of Soldiers^ Workers^ and Peasants’ Dele¬ 
gates. In October 1917 the Petrograd and Moscow S(jvi(‘ts had 
Bolshevik majorities, and Lenin used the Congress as an inslrument 
for seizing power. He visualized the Soviets as a new kind of d(*rno- 
cratic organization wdiich could be combined with party dictatorship, 
through which the party could work, and the Soviets remain today the 
important link between the Party and the people. 

The nature of the Soviets explains many of the features of S(.>viet 
Government which remained until the 193() Constitution. The eh^;- 
tion system was based on occupational re})r(‘S(Uiitation and indirect 
election. Election was by show of hands at the voter’s place of w^ork. 
The city population was given a voting advantage over the peasants, 
and all class enemies” w(Te diseiifi anchised. 


PRESENT STRUCTURE OF SOVIET GOVEI^NMENT 

Under the 1936 Constitution the Union Government consists of the 
Supreme Soviet, the IVesidium, and the Council of Minist(‘i*s. 

The Supreme Soviet ennsists of two houses, the Union vSoviet and 
the Council of Nationalities. The former represents tlic ]>opijlation 
on a geographical basis, and the latter represents tlie population on a 
basis of nationality. The two bouses have ('qual pow(*rs of hgislatioii 
and pass laws by a simple majority, and meid together to ('ieet tiio 
Presidium and appoint the Ministers, the U. S. S. H. Su])reme (^oiirt 
and the Attorney General. The Sujwome So vied may r('])ea) any act 
of any authority of the constitueuit Republics. It meets normally 
twice a year. 

The Ih-(^sidium consists of 42 m.embers elected by tlio Supreme 
Soviet. It has authority to issue edicts bet>V(‘eii mcHdings of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet, to declare war, to interpret laws, to convene and dis¬ 
solve the Supreme Soviet and to appoint and nunovo oflicuds. So 
that, although in theory only the Supreme Sovied lias legislative })ovr(‘r 3 , 
in fact the Presidium has considerable exeeuliv(‘., legislative, and 

1 ‘iidicial po^vers, and many important mcasuia^s lia ve been introdmaal 
)y an edict of the Presidium. For exaiiij)le, tlio edict introducing the 
compulsory annual call-uj) of 800,000 to 1,000,000 young j)iu*sons for 
industrial training in tlie State Labor Reserves was an edi(!t of the 
Presidium issued without any discussion in tlie Su])reme Soviid.^ 

The Council of Ministers (until February 1946 called the (k>uneil 
of People’s Commissars) is “the highest executi\'o and admuiis- 
trative organ of the state authority of the U. S. S. R.” ^ and cojto- 
sponds in many respects to the cabinet in western democracies. 
There is a constant reshuffling of Ministries, but at the present time 
the Council of Ministers consists of the Chairman (Stalin) and 8 
Vice Chairmen, 45 Ministers, and 3 other officials. Tlie ordinary 
Minist(u*s are grouped under the Vico ChaiiTuoii.* 


• Edict of the Presidium, October 2, 1940. 

• (’oiistitiitlon of Ih^' U. S. S. R., 19:10. art. 79. 

buvkl Uevexuiueut, the Economut, June 29,1940. 
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The docrcos of the Council of Ministers have the force of law. 

There is in fact no formal separation of powers in the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Soviet lefTislatron mav have the fonn of an act of the Supreme Soviet, technically 
called a law, an act of the Presidium (called Edict) or an act of tha Council of 
Ministers (called decree, order, instruction, resolution, or statute).* 

The 1936 Constitution introduced important changes into the elec¬ 
toral system. Direct voting on a geographical basis replaced indirect 
voting. Secret ballot took the place of show of hands. Inequality of 
representation between industrial worker and peasant was abolished— 
the peasant of the collective farm had become a reliable citizen. The 
siif/rage l)eeaiiie universal and disenfranchisement for class reasons 
was abolished- ail indication that the danger fi*om the dispossessed 
classes was over. 

Thus in many ways the 1936 Soviet electoral system was designed 
according to the traditional western model, but it would have been 
strange if the spirit could have been clianged so easily. In fact 
Stalin ass(‘rted that the 1936 Constitution was framed to retain “the 
regiiiic of the dictatorship of the working class as well as the present 
directing position of the Communist Party.”® The Constitution 
s])ecir!cailY lays down that the Communist Party is “the directing 
nucleus of all organizations, both social and state, of the workers,” ^ 
and providers that “the right to nominate candidates is secured to 
public organizations and societies of the working people, Communist 
Party organizations and Tj-ade Unions, cooperatives, youth organiza¬ 
tions, and cultural socii'ties.” • In this way the Constitution insures 
that the single list of candidate's for whicl) the electorate may vote is 
put forward by the Communist Party or Coiiiinuiiist Party dominated 
organizations. The debate comes in the seliiction of the candidate, 
railier than on the election, and the final (dioice of candidates for seats 
lies with a special committee of the diil’erent nominating bodies. 

El('<t.ions should be lield every four years but were postponed from 
1937 until Fi^bruary of 1940 because of the war. 

This method of election is responsible for one fact which is always 
commenti'd on in the west, namely the unanimity of debate in the 
houses. Ahboiigh there is criticism of detail all the members are 
ip.so facto in general agreement with the basic lines of Party policy. 
Thoi e could not be for instance a heated debate on the nationalization 
of tlie coal mines, because the state owiiersliip of all property is a 
basic tenet of the party. 


SOVIET DXiIMOCRACY 

ITow is it possible for the Soviet leaders to maintain that this system 
repres(‘nts the highest form of democracy? 

In the fiist place great emphasis is put on economic democi'acy 
which the Ivussiaris maiutaiu is ignorc^d in “bourgeois” democracy. 
The Coiist/itution guarantees the right of rest and leisure, the right to 
maintenance in old age, sickness or loss of capacity to work, the right 
to education, the right to work, and the equality of rights of citizens 
irrespective of their nationality, sex, or race.® These riglits it is 

* VifKiimir <}sovski, tho. Lawyers Dirortory COIncimiati, HUH), p. 10G3. 

• '’falin in tlip rc‘tjf)rt on the Constitution, Noveminir 25, 

^ Coii‘''titntion of the IJ. H. 8. Ji., lltrtti, art. 128. 

• fWslitution of Die U. S. S. K., 1928, art. 114. 

* Cojistitutloo of the U. S. B. K., 193G, arts. 118-123. 
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argued are possildc only because the st ate belongs to the working class 
and any shortcomings result from the fact Lhat the Communist society 
is not yet fully attained. The citizen is also cncouniged to take an 
active part in criticizing and making conslructive suggestions about 
the daily life in factori(‘S, farms, mines, and offices, and tliis is held to 
be a more real democracy than the formal rights of western de- 
mocraci(‘S.^“ 

According to Commimist philosophy the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is the highest form of democracy. In the working class democ¬ 
racy the state belongs to the working class. As there is only one 
class there is only one party,representing the most alert members of 
the class, whose duty it is to direct and train the masses. Especially 
in the transition period before tlie complete Communist society is 
reached and vvlien s()(*i('Iy is going through a period of hardship and 
shortages and surrounded by class enemies, the state has to exercise 
the strictest control, whcj’e necessary by force. 

Given these basic assumptions the social, economic, and political 
rights guaranteed in the Constitution fall into perspective. The 
dictatorship of tlie Party provides the link between the Soviets and 
the Communist Party. 

THE PAKTY 

Development and organization: Lenin insisted from the formation 
of the Bolshevik Party in 1903 as a separate group in the Social 
Democrat movement, that the Party should bo small and strictly 
organized and trained to carry out its illegal revolutionary work. The 
Party was to be an orgoTiized elite of the working-class movement. 
When the Bolsheviks seized power in 1917 there were only 200,000 
members and the Party has remained small, although with a heavy 
turn-over of rncunbership following the periodic purges. In later years 


the members were as follows: 

Member 9 

11)21. 650,000 

192S. 1,500,000 

19;33_ 3,000,000 

1939 (after th(3 purges of 1934 36 and 193G-38).. 1, 588, 000 

1941. 2,515,481 


In 1939 only 1.3 percent of the Party had belonged to the Party 
since 1917. 

The organization of the Party is highly centralized. The Party 
Congress is still elected on on indirect basis with eneJi committee sub¬ 
ordinate to the one above it in the Iderareliy. Since 1933 there has 
been an increasing tendency to fill local officers by members appointed 
by central Party authorities. The Party Congress, which was the 
scene of heated debates in the early day^s, has b(‘come comparatively 
unimportant, and the last meetings were in 1931, 1934, and 1939. 
The Central Committee, which is elected by Congress by secret ballot, 
now numbers 71 niembei’S with 68 alternates and has lost much of its 
authority, and real power has become increasingly concentrated in 

Joseph Frmnan, An Amorlcan Tpstarnont (New York, Farrar A Rinehart, 1936), p. 60. *Tn the 
Soviet factorv where I worked, every .single change In production or a'lmiiu.stration was the subject of the 
widest and inost heated discussion anioiig the workers. • • • From the floor came not only criticism 
but constructive proposals. The rank and file contributed enormously to the reorganization of the factory. 
If this Isn’t democracy, I don’t know what the word moans.” 

» Stalin, Pravda. November 26,1936: “In the Soviet TTnion there Is no basl.s for existence of several parties 
or eonsoQuently for the freedom of parties, in the Soviet Union there is a basis only for the Communist 
Tarty.” 
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the commit tees of the Central Committee—the Political Bureau, the 
Organization Bureau, the Secretary's office, and the Central Control 
Commission. 

Tlie Political Bureau originally consisted of only 5 members, Lenin. 
Stalin, Trotsky, Kamenev, and Bukharin, but has now been increasea 
to 10, In it are concentrated the policy-making powers of the Party 
and th('r('fore of the Soviet (iovernnient. The Organization Bureau 
deals with personnel and now has 15 menihers, iiicliiding; the 6 mem- 
b(']-s of tlie Secretariat. The Central Control Commission was fonned 
in l'>21 to purge unrcTuible Party members and plays an unportant 
part in lun^ping the Party member.ship in lino. It was Stalinas key 
position in all these eommittees of tlic Party which made it possible 
for him to (h^hait his rivals in the struggle for pow(T which followed 
Lenin's death in 1924. 

It is under vStalin’s leadership that the Party has bt'.come an instru¬ 
ment for registering the Party line. The critical decisions of the 
1920’s, the j)aee of development under the 5-Year Plan, the collectiviza¬ 
tion of tlie faniis, the role of the Communist Internationale, were in¬ 
evitably crilicizc‘d for going too fast or as compromising with Com¬ 
munist ideals; and gradually all of the independent thinkers of the 
early days were eliminated from the Party. Blind obedience to 
Stalin’s command became the law. The revised Party Constitution 
of 1934 demanded absolute obedience and discipline and provided for 
the pur*ge of all undesirables ranging from “hostile elements^^ to 
“double dealers who cheat the party and conceal from it their actual 
opinions.^’ 

The most important ways by which the Communist Party directs 
the ina(‘hinery of Government are by the overlapping of personnel at 
the top level, by assuming legislative powers cither independently or 
jointly with tint Council of Ministers and by control of Soviet mass 
organizations [)y Ihirty groups.'* The fusion at the top level is 
striking.Stalin is Secngary-General of the Party and member of the 
Orgburo and Politburo and chainnan of tlie Council of Ministers, be¬ 
sides being Supi eme Commander in ebu'f. Six vice chairmen of the 
Council of Miiiisti*i-s are also members of the Politburo. Zdhauov, the 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet, is a memlxTof the Secretariat, Polit¬ 
buro, and Orgburo of the Party, and so is Malenkov, one of the mcm- 
bej's of the Presidium. Most responsible positions are held by Party 
luembei’S. 

Tlie J^arty has considerable generally accepted legislative powers.'* 
In the earlier yiuirs of th(‘, regime Party Congresses adopted a policy 
and tills was suhsequcuitly enacted by the Soviet Congresses, but 
during the 5-Year Plans many dii*ectives in the economic field were 
issued direet by the Party to Government departments and had the 
force of law. Tlie 5-Year Plans themselvc'-s have bo(m programs of the 
Party. Prom 1932 onward an increasing amount of legislation came 
into force under the joint signature of the secretary of the Party and 
chainnan of the Council of Ministers. In any case the presence of 
Party groups in all legislative bodies insures that the Party policy 

» Studenlkln, The Soviet Administrative Lew fln Russian, 1948). This Soviet textbook prefaces an out¬ 
line of the role of Communist Party In the Soviet Ooveniment: ‘‘Comrade Stalin teaches that the Com- 
mimist Party guides the government machinery. The Communist Party through its members working 
In the government agencies guides their work, dlreots their activities.” 

w I’he Soviet Government. Economist, June 29,1946. 

M Studenlkln, op. cit.; further, no “Important question Is decided without directive of party agencies.” 

Ibid.: “At all confesses, conventions, and in all elective Soviet organizations where tlutfe are not less 
than three party members, party groups are orested.*t 
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eliall be adopted and tlieir infliK'nee in administration and all channels 
of information insures that it shall be carriiul out. 

The relationshij) between the Party and the (jovemrneut is openly 
acknowledged. The author of an editoiial in tlie New Times “ 
on the recent elections to tlu> Supreme Soviet writes that the election 
was a gi’eat triumph for socialist democracy, and he explains why the 
electors voted for the Communist nominees. 

The Icadersliip of the Ccininunist Party insured the trimrip)h of the policy of 
socialist induRtrialization and collectivization of aKriculturo in the Soviet Union; 
and it insured the progressive development of the Soviet Society on the basis of 
scientific sociali.st planuing. No le.ss convincing were tlie plans of work of the 
Communist Party for the future as outlined by Stalin. 

The dictatorship of the Party is certainly very firmly estabhshed. 

The Judicial Svstem 

All courts of the Soviet Union form one judicial system, operating 
under the Constitution of lOilO and the Judicial Law of 1938. There 
is only one federal court, the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union. 
All courts below” are State courts but they enforce equally State 
a.nd federal laws.** 'J'hc U. S. S. K. Supreme Court supervises all 
subordinate courts exccjtt the agencies of the Ministr)' for the Interior. 

Judges of the People’s Courts are elected directly; those of the other 
court-s are elected by the coiTcspondiug Soviet (Council). Citizens 
axe chosen to serve as cojudges for a 10 days’ session annually. 

The Supreme Court of the U. S. S. K. may oiler to the Supreme 
Soviet “instnictive resolutions,” which arc close to w'hat wo term 
judicial interpretation of statutes. How^cver, the Supreme Soviet is 
its own judge of wlnsn its legislation constitutes an amendment to the 
Constitution or when the law of a llcptiblic shotdd be suspended as 
contravening a federal law or the Constitution.’* 

A position of great pow'er is held by the federal Attorney General 
(otherwise translated as prosecutor, protairalor, or procurer), who has 
supreme supervisory power over the execution of laws by all minis¬ 
tries and their agencies, all public officials and citizens.** He is 
elected by the Supreme Soviet and “aitpoints all the attorneys for the 
Republics, regions, and provinces, and approves tlic appointment of 
the district attorneys.”** All these sabordinate officials are inde¬ 
pendent of local authorities. 

Certain agencies of tlie Alinistry for the Interior are concerned with 
investigations and may, without judicial procedure, impose limited 
penalties of forced labor, exile, or banishment.** 

February 16,1946. 

Supremo Courts of the Constituent Republics; Regional, Provfnciiil, or Supreme Courts of the autono* 
inous Republics; and People’s Courts at the lowest level. 

Osovski, op. olt., p. 196K. 

*• John N. Hazard, the Soviet Constitution, Lawyers Guild Review, vol. 3, No. 6, November^December 
1943, p. 41. 

Constitution of the V. S. 8. R., 1930, art. 113. 

Osovski, op. cit., p. 1961. 

** Bee the chapter on freedom. 



Chaptbb XI 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
General Aims 

Preparations for the national defense of the Soviet Union are broadly 
based upon a series of 5-Ycar Plans for the period 1946-70. From a 
reeent speech by Premier Stalin ^ it is apparent that the U. S. S. R. 
intends to develop war power equal to the present might of the 
United Stat<'s. Stalin has said, in effect, that he expects future world 
conflicts.* He has set goals for scientific achievc'inent and for agri¬ 
cultural and industrial (potentiallv mihtary) production sufficicuu- to 
insure the Soviet Union against “all possible accidents/* or eventu¬ 
alities.® 

CURRENT 6-YEAR PLAN FOR DEFENSE 

One of the main tasks specifically set forth in the 5-Year Plan for 
1940-50 is to raise further the defensive power of the Soviet Union 
and to supply her armed forces with the most modern military equip¬ 
ment. Commenting upon tliis particular task^ Nikolai A. Voznes- 
6(‘nsky, Ciiairman oi the State Planning Commission, said on March 
15, 1946: ^ 

One should not forgot that monopolistic capitalism Is capable of breedin;^ new 
Bggn'ssorri. To avert new aggression it Is necessary to disarm the aggressive 
nations completely, to place them under military and economic control, and to 
have in the United Nations organization an organ which will guard world peace 
and sonirity and will bo capable of defending X)eace and opposing new aggrcjssion. 

We must strengthen the armed forces of the Soviet Union; wo must work 
tirelessly to j^rovide them with the most modern equipment and to strengthtm 
further the n\ilitary and economic power of the Soviet State. 

The 5-Year Plan for 1946-50 attaches much importance to scientific 
research particularly with respect to national defense me.asures.® The 
highest priority is given to atomic development. Technical resources 
are under tremendous pressure to catch up with the American-Britiwsh 
atomic combine.* 

DEFENSE PLANS, 1946-70 

Some elements of the 5-Ycar Plans for 1946-70 which constitute 
partial measures for national defense are the following: 

1. Increase of steel production to 60,000,000 tons annually. (The 
United States produced about 80,000,000 tons in 1945.) 

2. Increase of pig-iron production to 50,000,000 tons a year, almost 
the equal of United States output in 1945. 

» J. V. Ptalln, Speech Delivered at a ^Tr^t,^ng of Voters of the Stalin Electoral Area of Moscow, Fubniary 
0, 1946. Publlsl'^ed by the Euibassy of ihe U. S. 6. R., 'Washington, D. O., March 1946. 

s ibW.,p. 3. 

«Tblfl., pp. 12-14. 

* Nikolai A. Vozne^isensky, Report on the Fourth Five-Year Plan Delivered Before the Supreme Soviet 
of the U. 8. 8, R., March 16,1946, p. 4. Publishod by the Embassy of the U. 8. S. R., Washington, D. C., 
April 1946. 

» 8. Vavilov, The Five-Year Plan of Science, Information Bulletin, Embassy of the U, B. S. R., Wash* 
Ington, D. O., April 20, 1946, p. 323. 

• Daniel De Luce, Soviets Give Atom Study Top Priority, Washington Post, June 3, 1946, p. 8, 
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3. Annual production of 500,000,000 tons of coal. (The United 
States mined 575,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in 1945.) 

4. Production of 420,000,000 barrels of oil. (United States pro¬ 
duction in 1945 was about 1,700,000,000 barrels.) 

In considering those figures it should be borne in mind that the 
high United States production in 1945 was attained under the pres¬ 
sure of war, with greatly increased plant capacity. United States 
production may taper off within the next few years. The Soviet 
Union plans to expand the plants she built during the war/ 

Constitutional Provisions 

With respect to provisions for national defense, the constitutions 
of the Soviet Union and of the United States are comparable to some 
extent. Each assigns to the central Government the responsibility 
for organization and direction of the national defenses. In the United 
States this responsibility rests lai^ely with the h'gislativo body.® 

The constitutions of both the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
presciibe the relationship between the military organizations of their 
constituent States and their central Government authorities. 

Universal militai’y service in the Soviet Union is law by constitu¬ 
tional declaration.® The Constitution of the United States contains 
no similar provision. 

Potential Military Might 

The present military strength of the Soviet Union is not equal to 
that of the United States. Although retaining a powerful arrays, the 
U. S. S. K. lost millions of young men in World War II, and y^oungcr 
replacements, many of wdioin have not reached military age, are 
untrained for service. While able to produce great numbers of tanks 
and guns, the Soviet Union is not yet prepared to manufacture com¬ 
petitive long-distance aircraft. The ooviet electronics industry is 
not nourishing.^® Although greatly strengthened within the last 
several years, the Soviet Navy is still small compared to the navies 
of the United States and Great Britain. The potential military 
might of the Soviet Union is, however, very impressive. 

manpower 

According to official prediction, within the 20-year period of de- 
V(‘lopment foreseen by Premier Stalin in his speech of February 9, 
1040, the population of prewar Russia will roach 250,000,000. By 
including tiie inhabitants of annexed Baltic states the Soviet Union 
may increase its population an additional hundred million or more by 
1970. By that time prewar Russia alone probably will have about 
32,000,000 men between the ages of 20 and 34 years with 22,000,000 
of them in the ideal military-age group of 20 to 29 years. 

Within the same period, the population of the United States may 
reach 160,000,000 with 18,000.000 men between the ages of 20 to 
34 years, about 10,600,000 of tnem between 20 and 29. 

^ Russian Aims, 194 f>- 19 r) 6 : Power Equal to that of the United States, United States News, February 
22,194fi, p. 19. 

* Coiiptitution of the United States, 7Rth ConR., 2d sess., 8. Doc, No. 232, 1938, art. I, ioc. 8. 

* Constituilon of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Embassy of the u. 8. 8. R., Washington, 
n. C., Denniber I94f>, art. 182. 

”Q. F. EjLiotJ9|^Tiet MUltMV Power, Washington Star, June 1, 1046, p. A-6b 
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The Povirt Union's 32,000,000 mon in 1970 will almost equal the 
combined niilltary-age manpower of the United States, Britain, 
Franco, Germany, and Italyd^ 

RESOURCES ESSENTIAL TO DEFENSE 

TMiilo Iho Unitod States begins to foresee the end of some of its 
richest deposits of natural resources, the Soviet Union claims more 
than 7)0 j)ercent of the Imown world supply of many minerals and 
other raw materials vital to industrial growth and national defense. 
Ihirticularly, the U. S. S. R. claims ov(‘r half of tlie known oil reserves 
and iroii-nre (h posits of the world. In agricultural resources im~ 

E ortaiit to national dehmse, the Soviet Union is rivaled only by the 
ini ted States. 

The Soviet Government has planned decentralization of industry 
so that industrial concentrations may never again bo trapped by an 
invading enemy. The process of decentralization was accelerated by 
the war and is continuing in progress.^® 

Universal Military Service System 

Compulsory military service in Russia antedates its incorporation 
in the 1936 Constitution of the USSR. The basic law of 1930, which 
may be regai’ded as what the vSoviet Government considered adequate 
in p(‘iicetime, provided for prcservi(!o training, active service, and 
sc^rvicc m the reserves. Preservice training lasting 2 months was 
carried on at schools in the neighborhoods in whicli the candidat('9 
lived. The training consisted of military scicuice, military-political 
orientation, and body building. Persons not pliysically fit were 
excluded. Candidates who passed to the “active list" served from 
2 to 4 years with refresher service and periods on call varying with the 
branches of servi(;e—army, navy, and airforcus. During service in 
the reserves, which followed from the end of active service to the 
forty-first birthday, total refresher service did not exceed 3 months, 
wdth not more tlmn 1 month in any single year. 

In 1936 tlie, age for beginning active S(‘rvH’e was reduced from 21 to 
19. As the German Army advanced into Poland in 1!)39, the Soviet 
law on military service was revised to improve preparation for active 
military o])(*rati()us. 

Women liave not been subject to compulsory service except in time 
of war. and then only for specialized services. 

In the early days of World War II, the principle of compulsory 
military training in spare time was extended to all males from 16 to 50 
to prepare tlie iridustr*ia] and professional population for soi vice in 
guerilla bands when the German Army overran populated areas.^^ 

The Army 

COMPOSITION AND BTUENCITH 

Extreme secrecy is maintained conceTiiing the composition and 
strength of the Red Army. Although the army suffered heavy losses 
during the early part of the war with Germany, it was able to draw 

« United Staler Nows, Febmary 22,194fi, p. 20. 

M Ibid., p. 21 

M John N. Uazard, Nptional Security and the Soviet Union, the Annali ol the American Academy of 
FoUtical and Social Scieuce, Beptomber 1945, pp. 153-155. 
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enough roplaoemcnts to rebuild to its peak stjongth, estimated at 
20,000,000. The niunber lias decreased with demobilization following 
the end of tlie war,^^ 

Early in 1045 it was estimated tliat besides tlu' armies in tlie norlh 
and the large garrison forces in the interior, the Jlalkaiis, and the 
Far East, the Red Army had 0V(ir 400 infantry divisions, as well as a 
very large mind)er ot indepeiKhnit tank l)ripid''s, availabie for 
offensive o]Kn‘ations on the German front betwe(‘n tJio Rallic and llio 
Danube. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, a ^Oiigh AI!i(‘<l militjiry 
source^^ stated on June 2, 1940, that the Sovii't Union had {it tlijit time 
0,000,000 m(Mi under aj*ms but was pre]){u-iug to reduce h(‘r forces to a 
long-range l(‘.vel of 4,500,000. According to this rc'porl, tlie Red 
Army had on Jiuie 2 a strength of 4,500,000, while an additional 
1,500,000 w(‘re in the air force, navy, and intermil poli(re. A long- 
t(‘rm strength of 3,000,000 men in tiu' Army, excluding reservists, was 
predicted. 

ORGANIZATION 

The Army was reorganized during 1942 and 1013. Its su])S(‘quent 
succ(‘sses hav'c b(‘en largely attril)uted to this reorganization. Im¬ 
portant elninges included a simplilication of the supply systcmi and a 
remodeling and roduedion in size of the division, which had formerly 
ineJudcul over 17,000 men. Without the time-wasting inter])osition 
of a corps headquarters, an army command iiow directly handles nine 
or more divisions. Tlio high commanrlers in charge of a ^Tront*' 
control as many as seven armies. By the use of smaller divisions, 
with feww links in th(‘ chain of command, the Red Army lias gained 
in maneuverability and sjieed of o])eratioiis. 

At the beginning of the war with GcTinany, the numerical superiority 
of the Red Armv was partly offset by its technical difficuities. Tiie 
Soviet artillery, 1 li s tori cal ly ]>owerful, was tlu^ main factor in checking 
the German advance's until the Russians were able to train and equip 
adequate tank fojces for counteroffensive. The Rod Army tanks 
are lormed in brigade's rather than in divisions. 

The use of cavjilry has decreased as armored and motmnzed forces 
have become available. 

Political conirnisaT'S in the Army were abolished on October 10,1943. 

EQUIPMENT 

In spite of enemy occupation of many of lier most ijiiportant prewar 
industrial areas, tlie Soviet Union succeeded in sujipiying equipment 
to keep pace with the vast expansion of her aiany during the war. 
TJie sup])ly of equipment was greatly aided by letid-li'ase from the 
United States. 

The Red Army has almost every conceivable type of armament 
and equipiiK'iit needed in modern warfare, including cngiiieeriiig 
machinery and motor vehicles. 

ORIGIN AND AIMS 

The Red Army was a product of the great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution, which predetermined its character and its historical mission. 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1046 (New York, the New York World Telegrsim, 1046), 
p. 374. 

Fliisslan Forces Put at 6,000,000. Atomic Industry Has Top Priority, New York Times, June 
3. 1046, p. 1. 
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It became an army of the workers and peasants who had triumphed 
in the Revolution, the protector of their interests and of their revolu¬ 
tionary gains. The int(n'ests and aims of the Rod Army have been 
set forth as the interests and aims of the people, with ^‘identity with 
the people" as the chief and principal feature of the Army. It enjoys 
tlio coiilidence and support of all nationalities of the multinational 
Soviet IJnion.^® 

DISTINGTUSITING FEATUUKS 

Two features of the Rod Army distinguish it from others. The 
first of tlu'se is that, an oflit-cr generally must S('rve as a soldier before 
receiving a commission. The second is that promotion is by selection 
and not by seniority.^’ These rules are consistent with the Soviet 
])rineipl(s that everyone must start as an ordinary worker and that 
each sliall be rewarded according to his work. 

MILITARY EDirCATION AND CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

According to Soviet literature great importance has always been 
attaclied to nhlitaiy education and cultui'al a(‘tivitio3 in the Red 
Army. Two priucij)al reasons are given for this. The first is the 
})n*valeTit opinion among loaders of the So\'iet State that only edu¬ 
cated, socially conscious men and commanders can carry out the aims 
and tasks of the Red Army. The second is the belief of Soviet h'aders 
that only skilled soldiers can master the complex and varied arma- 
ineiits of modern warfare, and that this requires propiT education or 
Irainiug. In addition, it is considered tliat modern war requires high 
morale, and that this can oul}" be expected of men of a definite cultural 
lev(‘l.^« 

The Red Army training ])rogram has been based upon the assump¬ 
tion tliat a future war would 1)0 a war of motors and machines, re¬ 
el iiiriug a large personmd trained in all army skills. Guided by Mar- 
shal Stalin’s statement that trained personnel—people who have 
mastered the techniques of their professions— are in everything the 
deciding fmdor, tlie Rod Army has established scJiools covering all 
branches of military knowledge. 

The following are the various typos of schools and colleges main¬ 
tained by the Red Army for the education of its officers: (1) Officer 
tniiidug scliools for subalt.^'rus (platoon commanders)—the largest 
section of uilic.ers on the Red Army rolls—and junior technical special¬ 
ists for all arms of the services; (2) special military schools under the 
Miiiistiy of Education, and Suvorov Cadr^t Schools; (3) oflice'Ts' re¬ 
fresher c(airs(‘.s and oifieers’ colleges; (4) military academies and higlu^r 
schools for ollicers.^® 

Cultural activiti(‘S form jiart of the nonnal military training in the 
Red Army. Such study is carried on in groups which sometimes 
consist of ijot more than a squad. 

Special political instructors—-wlio often go into tlie thick of the 
fiiv* with tlio men—explain new or important events, relay to the 
figlitors the daily coimiiuniques of the Soviet Information Bureau, 

I.PDln and Stalin, Organizers of tbo Rod Army, Infoimatlon Bulletin, Embassy of the tJ. 8. S. R., 
WashluRton, 1). C., Febrimry 23, UMfi, p. 2. 

Junius FL Wood, How Russia Goes At a Job, Nation's Buslnoss, July 1944, p. 32. 

» Lt Col. Sergei Rostovsky, Cultural and Educational Activities In the Red Army, Information Bulletin, 
Emba's.sy of the IT. S. S. R., Wa..?bine:ton, I). C., February 15, 1945, p. (5. 

>» Lt. (Jen. Vasili Morosov, Tialniiig of Red Army Officers, Information Bulletin, Washington, XX 0. 
March 8, 1945, p. 3. 
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and koop the soldiers posted on the intoriiational and homo situation. 
The Red Army maintains various study circhis, leaches trades, and 
gives courses of many kinds. 

Tlio regimental and divisional clubs have large libraries. Every 
battalion, company, and platoon has a special tent, dugout, or comer 
in the barracks, set asid(‘ for cultural activities, with a library, games, 
and musi(‘al iristrum('nts. 

P>lu(*,ational activities are too varied for enumeration in this writing. 
It is claimed by Soviet writers that ^‘without exaggeration * * * 

the Red Army is the most cultured anu}^ in the world.” 

The eucouragement of sports, to which the Soviet Goverimnuit 
has given great attention in recent years, has dev(»Joped large numbers 
of skiers, sharpshooters, swimmers, and mountain climbers for the 
Red Army.'-^^ 

MEDICAL SKUVICES 

Dr. Nikolai Priorov, D(‘puty Minister for Pulilic Health of the 
TJ. S. S. R., has claimed for the Red Army Mcdi(;al Services accom¬ 
plishments superior to llioso of tlie m(‘dical services of any oUkt 
lielligeront army during "World War II—namely, 1.1 percent mortality 
rate in military hospitals ui the rear areas, and 73 percent of the 
wouii(l(‘d cured and relumed to active service.- 

Tlie material on which Dr. Priorov ))ases ids comparison is not 
known. The ITnited States War Department is compiling, l)ut has 
not publisliod, data on deaths in front-line and navr-area activities of 
the Medical D(‘])artrnont during World War 11. In the United States 
Army 73 p('rcont of tlie wounded were returned to active sorvice.^^ 

(diaracteristic features of the service given to the sick and wounded 
of the Red Army are: (1) Maximum surgi(‘al attention on or near 
the battlefield; (2) wide dev(dopment and unification of a milUory 
hospital network under the Ministry of Health of the U. S. S. R.; 
(3) the introduction of a single doctrine of war medicine; (4) the 
application of highly tested and effective methods of treatment on a 
large scale; (5) profound research wmrk, both in hospitals and in 
research institutions, which at the end of 1944 were united in the 
Academy of Medical Sciences of the U. S. S. R.; (6) growth of indus- 
tricM =3 that supply medical stores; and (7) the extensive aid rendered 
in the care ana treatment of the wounded by the whole Soviet people.^ 


OFFICER-SOLDIER REIjATIONSIIIPB 


Within recent years an Army aristocracy has been forming in the 
Soviet Union. The Red Army has developed along tight new lines 
rescunbling those of the old Czarist armies and the armies of some 
cjipitalisiic eountru*s. The distinction between soldier and officer has 
constantly incn'iisc^d. An elite military class lias arisen through the 
dev(d()])ment of cor[is of Guardsmen, who have special privih^ges and 
receive higher pay than other units.^* 


Rostovsky, op. clt., j). 6. 

» Lt. Col. MikhaiJ Yuriov, Red Army Infantrymen, Infonnatkm Bulletin, Embassy of the U. 8. 8. R.# 
WashioKton, D. O., Febinary 2f), 104.'i, p. 5. 

« Mkolal Priorov, Red Anny Medical Services, Information Bulletin, Embassy of the U. 8. S. R., Wash¬ 
ington, D. 0., March 23, lP4(i, p. 24r7. 

” Information obtained from the Medical Statistics Division, Office of the Surgeon Oenerai, U. 8. Army; 
** Priorov, op. cit., p. 245. 

•« C. L. Sulzberger, Army Aristocracy Forming in Soviet, New York Times, Juna 28, 1948, p. C-A 
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COMMUNIST CONTROL 

The Red Army p*ew from an amorphous organization of workers 
and peasants. Former Czarist military professionals supervised its 
early training under the watchful eyes of Communists stationed at 
(Mcli bead(iiiartei‘s. After Communists had w^orlced into the com¬ 
mands the system of political observation was abolished."® 

The Communist Party now controls the top military heirarchy. 
I^aity and Army leadcrshij)s are so intcnvoven as to be almost indis- 
tin(j:uishablo. At the top these leadershij)s are merged in Premier 
Jose])h wStaiin, wdio combines in his person the ofiices of General Sec¬ 
retary of tiio Cornmimist Party, Chairman of the Council of People's 
Commissars, and Generalissimo of tlie Soviet Union (Commander in 
Chief). 

A (leeree of Fe])ruary 1944 established a separate deiense Commis¬ 
sariat and national army for each constituent Republic of the Soviet 
Union. 'J"he effect of this system would be to strengthen the role of 
tlic Party as the one interlocking and all-pow^crfiil organization, de- 
j)riving the military of any organizational framework parallel and 
possibly rival to tfie Party.Rest raint ui)on publicity given to Army 
generals wmrks toward preventing tiieii* rise to political power through 
military fume alone. 

The Navy 

RECENT GKOW^TH 

At the start of World 'War II the Soviet Navy was very small com¬ 
pared with the fleets of the great naval powau-s of the world. The 
Red FI eet had 3 battleships about 30 years old, 1 modc^'u cruiser, G 
fairly up-to-date cruisers, 2 old cruisers, an unknowm number of small 
unit-toniiage submarines, and about 70 destroyers, of which 23 were 
of e.xtra large tonnage.^® 

In 1938 Stalin proposed to develop a strong navy, but the advent 
of war in 1939 interrupted ship construction. On July 27, 1940. 
Admiral Nikolai G, Kuznetsov, Commissar of the Navy, aimouncea 
that in 1939 the fleet had been increased by 112 ships, including large 
and small torpedo cutters. lie stated tliat in 1940 the Navy w^ouTd 
add 168 ships—an increase of 50 percent.^*’ As the war progressed, 
the United States and Great Britain delivered (on loan or otherwise) 
various types of war vessels to the Soviet Union, including the famous 
British battleship Royal Sovereign, the speedy American cruiser Mii- 
waukee, destrovors, submarines, and torpedo boats.^® The last-named 
w ere used in the defense of Sevastopol and Leningrad. 

During and since the war the Soviet Union has acquired war vessels 
from Italy, Germany, and Japan.®* 

COMPARATIVE STRENGTH 

On May 21, 1946, Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, testifying before 
the Appropriations Committee of the United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, gave the total numbers of major ships of leading naval 

Henry Suworby, Ruco for Survival Won In Ten Yeara of Sacrifloe, Christian Science Monitor, July 
24, p. 7. 

2? Edmund Stevens, Red Army and Communists, Christian Science Monitor, Angnst 18. 1044, p. 1. 

2' Louis J. (Julliver, Russia at Last to Have a Real Navy, Christian Sclenca Monitor, August 24, 1046« 
p. 14. 

2» rhe World Almanac and Rook of Facts for 1940, p. ^74. 

»« C. T<. Sul7,b'*igcr, U. 8., Biitisli Ships Ji-jlsLer Red Fleet, tha New York Times, March 27, 1946, p. 8. 

« Gulliver, op. cit., p. 14. 
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powers as follows: United States, 756; Great Britain, 491; Russia, 
204; Italy, 47; France, 46, Admiral Niinitz said that the Soviet 
Union hai 4 battleships, 7 heavy cruisers, 2 lij^dit cruisers, no aircraft 
carriers, no escort carriers, 61 destroyers, and 140 suLmariiies.^^ 

DISTHIBUTION AN» BASES 

The Red Navy is distributed in four fleets, the Baltic, Black Sea, 
Pacific, and Northern, and in several flotillas (in the Amur and Dnieper 
Rivers and the Caspian Sea).^® Naval bases have been reconstructed, 
and canali widened for the passage of capital ships from the \Miite 
Sea into the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic Sea. The Soviet Union 
has taken over German and Finnisli bases and some tJapanese ports 
in the ivui'iles, and appears determined to acquire at tlie peace con¬ 
ference certain bases to pull together its far-flung naval squadrons.*^ 

NAVAL EDUCATION 

On Soviet Navy Day, July 22, 1945, Stalin declared that— 

The task of the navy is tirelessly to train and improve the cadres of seamen, 
to master fully the ex])erience gained in the patriotic war, and to raise still higher 
the naval skill, discii)line, and organization. 

Eleven colleges have been founded for naval education at Vladivos¬ 
tok, Piaku-Zykh, Taganog, and Viboui^. Major General Zvyagin 
stated in the spring of 1945 tliat there is need of “a more thorough 
study of contemporary naval science.^’*® 

COOPEKATION WITH THE AKMY 

Precise terms have been worked out for cooperation between the 
Navy and the Arm 3 ^ During World War II this coordination assumed 
its most graphic form vdicn the Red Army took the offensive. The 
part taken by the Navy in coastal, river, and lake areas considerably 
facilitated and accelerated the Armj^'s advances. The fleet has become 
e-vpert in performing landing operations, assisting in tlie operational 
transfer of troops across water barriers, and supporting a land offensive 
with naval fire.^® 

During the 3 years of war previous to Red Nav\^ Day, July 22, 1944, 
the Soviet Fleet and Naval Air Force are credited with sinking more 
than 2,500 enemj^ surface craft, damaging more than 1,200 otJiers, and 
destroying 6,000 enemy planes.^^ In part, tliese accomplishments 
occurred during activities in support of Army operations. 

THE SOVIET MAHINES 

Formed during the reign of Peter I, the organization of Russian 
Marmes grew and developed with the Navy. Numerically the Marines 
form but a small part of the armed forces of the Soviet Union, but 
they are said to have won the affection of the people. During World 

»» Comparison of the W^)rld Navies, the New York Times, May 22,1946, p. Ifi. 

“ The Statesmen’s Yearbook for 1945, p, 1234. 

The Russian Navy la Uebom, Ijife, Dceember 17,1045, p. 91. 

" Robert F. Kerner, Russian Naval Alms, Foreign Affairs, January 1946, p. 29«. 

George Padalka, Cooperation of Navy and Army, Information Bulletin, Embassy of the TT. 8 . 8. R., 
Washington, D. O., February 16,1945, p. 4. . „ ^ ^ 

2,500 Enemy Vesseli Clali]^ by Red Navy la I years of War, the Sunday Star, W’ashington, D. 0.* 
July 28, 1944, p. 
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War II the Marinos operated on nearly all fronts and fought in the 
most dangci’ous sectors.^® 

NAVAL AIMS 

Stalin prorlaimed on Navy Day, 1945, that— 

the Soviet pcoi)les wi.s}i to see their Navy still stronger and mightier. Our people 
will create new fighting sliij)s and new bases for the Navy. 

The effect of the Yalta fn^ieeinent, whereby the U. S. S. R. is to 
get outright title to the Kuriles Islands, the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island, and (‘(uieessioiis in Manchuria, is to strengthen the position of 
tlie Soviet L'lilon as an oceanic power. 

The course of future Soviet naval policy is indicated in Stalin's 
quoted statement. Duo to geogiaiphical fatjtors, the Soviet Navy 
must operate in \vi(lely separated areas. The primary aim of the 
Navy appears to ha that of def(‘nding Soviet national interests in the 
AMiiic and Barents Seas, the Jialtic Sea, Black Sea, and Sea of Japan. 

Russian anrl Biitisli naval power meet at the gates of the Baltic 
and in the Mediterranean and in these areas agreement between 
(ireat Britain and the Soviet Lhiiou is essential for peace. Similarly 
the U. S. S. K. and the IJjiited States must agree in regard to the 
Western Paciiic, where the interests of these two countries meet.*® 

The Air Forces 

The Red Army and Navy each has an ^hiir arm." ** Little infor¬ 
mation on the composition and strength of tliese forces is available. 
Estimates of the number of Soviet militarj’’ aircraft at the beginning 
of the war vviih (rermany range from 4,000 to 80,000 or more. 
In 1943 a German aviation cori’espoiidcnt estimated that the Russians 
were building 20,000 planes yearly.'** These included a wide range 
of aircraft types of latest design and construction.*® 

During the \var the Soviet Air Forces were greatly strengthened by 
the addition of iriany thousands of planes obtained under Icnd-lease 
from the United States. 

The ‘^Military Air Fleet of the Red Army" occupies a position com¬ 
parable to tlie Army Air Force within the United States Army. The 
oliieers and enlisted personnel are trained separately from other 
brandies of the Army.*® 

During the war with Germany the **Air Arm of the Red Navy" 
was engaged chi(*{ly in three theaters—the Black Sea, the Baltic Sea, 
and the Arctic Ocean. The airmen not only protected naval bases 
and vessels from enemy attack, but themselves struck a number of 
blows behind the German linas.*^ 
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Information Bulletin, Embassy of the U. S. S. R., Washington, D. C., August 19,1944, p. 2, and June 
21, 194.5, p. 1. 

« World Almanac and Book of Facte for 1946, p. 874. 

« Russian Air Force Pral.'^ed by Experts, New York Times, Peptemher 12, 1941, p. 9. 

« Russians Producing 20,000 Planes Yearly Now, German Says, Washington Ster, August 22,1943, p. 

« Soviet Air Foroe Using Wide Range of Aircraft Typp.s, Aviation, July 1943, p. 220. 

« Leonard Ene(‘l. Pod Air Force, Air Progress, April PU3, p. a. 

Informatiau Bulletin, Embassy of the U, S. S. R., Washington, D. C., June 21,1915, p. 1, 
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Expenditures . 

Tho war economy of the Soviet UfiSAP aartetMtCTTlhe'wafC’‘'TheT 
defense expenditures of the U. S. S. K. rose steadily from 3.5 billion 
rubles in 1933 to 56.0 billion rubles in 1940. The following arc the 
state budget totals and the expenditures for national defense (actual 
and percental) for the fiscal years 1938, 1940, 1941, 1943, 1944, and 
1945 (in billions of rubles):^® 



1938 

1940 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1946 

Total budget__ 

124.0 

174.8 

216.0 

210.0 

263.0 

305.8 

National defense _ . _ 

27.5 

56.0 

70.9 

124.7 

137.9 

137.9 

PerciMit for national <lorense_ _ 

22.2 

32.1 

32.8 

60.4 

52.4 

45.8 



The following are the total expenditures of the United States 
Government and the expenditures for war activities (actual and per- 
C(intal) for the same fiscal years,**® (in millions of dollars):^ 



1938 

1940 

1941 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total evijonditures ____----- 

7, 239 
1,029 

14.2 

8.998 
1,657 
18.4 

12. 711 

6,301 
49.6 

78,179 
72.109 
92.2 

93. 744 
87.039 
92.8 

100. 408 
90, 020 
89.6 

War o.ctivities ...— 

Porcent for war activities__ 



In considering these figures it should bo borne in mind that the 
Soviet budget is pecAiliar in that it contains, in addition to the normal 
expenditures cited in any other national budget, the total annual 
inv(‘stments in the operation and expansion of the natioifs economy. 
In the United States the national economy is financed through private 
channels. This partly, if not entirely, accounts for the higher per¬ 
centages of the national budget expended for war activities in the 
United States. 

Conclusion 


The basic national defense policies of the U. S. S. R., as announced 
in statements made by her leaders, are (1) support of the United 
Nations Organization for collective sccuritv, and (2) maintenance of 
a strong Army and Navy as a guaranty of security in case of failure 
of international measures. These policies have been set forth in 
Commissar Molotov's speech on February 6, 1946, in part, as follows: 


The Soviet Union has made no mean contribution to the buildin^ij of a new and 
more effective orj^anization to safeKuard the peace and security of nations ♦ ♦ ♦. 

Our participation in this organization's work is aimed at making it effective in 
preventing fresh wars ♦ ♦ ♦. That does not mean tliat wo are coniplacumt 

as regards the might of the Red Army and of our Navy. The Government and 
the leadership of the Red Army are doing ever^d.hlng to ensure tiiat * ♦ ♦ our 

army ina}’ be in no way inferior to the Army of any other country.*^ 


v^oviet national defense policies also emphasize the ewnomic 
potential for military action, with increased provision for scientitio 
research and development, particularly with respect to the use of 
atomic energy. 


A. Sumberg, The Soviet Union’s War Budgets, The American Economic Review, March 1948, 

The So^viet fiscal year coincides with the calendar; the United States fiscal year begins July 1 ef the 
calendar year preceding. ,, ^ j * 

U. S. Treasury Department, Treasury Bulletin, May 1946, p. 8. (Percentage computed by the present 
writer.) 

V. M. Molotov, Swoch Delivered at an Election Rally In the Molotov Election Area, Moscow, Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1946, p. 9. Published by the Embassy of the U. S. S. R., Washington, D. C., March 1946. 







Chapter XII 
EL)LTCATI()x\ » 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

A study of education in tbe U. S. S. K. giv(‘s an insight into the 
general course of Soviet policy. Education hy its very nature repn^- 
sents preparation for tJie long future; and in the So\ i('t Union all 
important educational policii's are established by the liighest authori¬ 
ties of the central GovernnioTit. Tlie Soviet leaders regard education 
as an extremely serious business. To them it is an instrument through 
which the Communist Party aims to achieve its pur])osos. 

In the United States, on the other hand, educational policies are 
generally initiated by the teaching profession or by educational 
authorities of the several States and localities, without central control 
by the Government or any i)olit.ical party. 

In every^ phase of education in the wSoviet Union, the do(‘,trines of the 
Communist Party are the only ones which can be prc'sented to or 
considered by the learners.* If the form of governiiu'nt now e::isting 
in the U. S. S. K. should be established in the Unit(‘d Stat(‘s, the 
Communist Party would control education. The free study of oiht'r 
types of political doctrines and ideologies presumably would be 
prohibited, as in the Soviet Union. 

POLICY CHANGES UNDER SOVIET LEADERSHIP 

After a number of experiments with the more radical pedagogical 
doctrines of the West, sometimes included in the term ^^progressive 
education,” the Soviet scliool system is returning to more traditional 
methods of te^aebing. A similar movement is in process, without 
Government control, in many American schoeds. The Communists^ 
approach to educational problems has been influenced by such factors 
as their abhorrence of tra<lition, the extraordinary importance assigned 
by them to education and culture, the necessity of s(‘.curmg their 
regime by strong ideological support among the younger generation, 
and the secular character of the state and society winch they have 
been creating.® 

Tbe initial decree for universal edm^aiion was passed in October 
1918, only a year after Soviet rule was established. In that year 
Lenin announced to the nation: 

Wo need a huge advancement of culture. We must master the knowledge of all 
races.* 

* Primary sourcas: Oeorgre S. Counts, Remakluff the Russian Mind, and To Overtake and Buroaw 
America, Asia and the Americas. October 1W5, pp. 478-484, and November 194fi, pp. 634-637. Borne of the 
otlu'r sources used arc indicated by foolnoles. 

* U. S. Oflflce of Education, Education Under Dictatorships and In Democracies, Education and National 
Defense Series, PamphVt No. 16,1941, p. 9. 

»H. A. Freund, Russia from A to Z (I^onclon, Antrus & Robertson, Ltd., 101,';), p 109. 

«Mitzl Baraf’ii, EducaUf)n In the Soviet Onion, the Journal of the National Education Association, 
February 1946, p. 40. 
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The Communist Party without experience in government had under¬ 
taken to govern 150,000,000 people of man}^ races and languages, 
tliree-fourtfas of whom were illiterate.* A unified system of general 
elementary and secondary education was introduced, covering the 
agt's betwe(Uj 8 and 17. All former privileges of class, religion, and 
nationality were annulled. The upkeep of the schools was assumed 
tbe state, and education was free. iVovision was made for needy 
puj)ils to r(‘<*eive aid from the state, such as scliool supplies, clothing, 
and lunches.® 

'VA'hen the Bolsheviks seized power and established the dictatorship 
they encountered wid(‘Spread and hitter hostility among the educat(^d 
classes. The Sovic'.t lead(‘rs took mc'.asures to win the younger genera¬ 
tion and rear a generation of specialists loyal to their ideology. Chil¬ 
dren from tlie fonner privileged classes were deni(‘d entrance to higher 
educational institutions. In some instanens workers with little 
academic preparation W(Te admitted to the miiversities. A special 
institution called the Workers Faculty was established to prepare 
unschooled youths from the laboring classes for the institutions of 
higher education. Organizations such as the Society of Young 
Pioneers and the League of Young Communists were created to be¬ 
come the e 3 "es. the ears, and tbe voice of the Communist Party’ in the 
S(diools. Stuacut s(‘lf“governing organizations played the role of a 
^^militant organ of struggle^^ against the old school and the old teacher, 
who neither understood nor wished to understand the aims of the new 
Soviet school.^ 

The year 1928, wliich marked the triumph of Stalin over Trotsky 
and other rivals, also iiiaiked the launching of the first 5-Year Plan 
with tlio slogan— 

to overtake and surpass in the shortest possible historical period the most ad¬ 
vanced capitalistic countries and thus to insure the victory of socialism in ita 
historic competition ^\ilh the system of capitalism. 

The main task of the educational system became the task of helping 
to achieve the goals of tliat plan, particularly with respect to building 
a strong industrial state. By 1938 the n^sourccs of the educational 
system had become directed to “the mastery of knowledge,^’ with 
systematic cuiTicula, student grading, and rigorous examinations. 
Some of the earlier emphases, such as political education, had been 
modified, partly because certain experimental methods of teaching 
had proved unsuccessful, and partly because the ideas of the revolu¬ 
tion had become fully established and expressed in the life and out¬ 
look of educational institutions. The authority of the teacher, which 
had b('en minimized in the struggle to capture the schools, was re¬ 
stored and strengthened. 

THE CONSTITUTION AND EDUCATION 

Article 121 of the Soviet Constitution as amended by the fii'st, 
second, third, sixth, seventh, and eighth sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. K., declares that— 

Citizens of the U. 8. S. R. have the right to education. This right Is insured 
by universal compulsory elementary education; by education, including higher 

* U. S. OfRc© of Education, clt., p. 9. 

* Education in the U. S. 3. K., Infonnatlon Bulletin, Emba.wy of the U. 8 . 8 . B., Washiuffton, D. O., 
Deconiber 27, 1048, p. 2. 

’ Albert P. Plnktvltch, the New Education In the Soviet Republic (New York, the John Day Co., 19210, 
P. 213. 
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education, being free of charge; by the syfitem of state stipends for the over- 
^vheliiiing majority of students in the universities and colleges; by instruction in 
schools being conducted in the native language, and by the organization in the 
factories, slate farms, machine and tractor stations and collective farms of free, 
vocational, technical, and agronomic training for the working people.* 

Article 124 of the Constitution reads in part: 

In order to insure to citizens freedom of coiisclcnee, the church In the 
U. S. S. R. is sc]>aratcd from the state, and the school frotn the church.® 

At tlic time of tlto frainini^ of the Constitution of the United States, 
publicly controlled nonsectarian schools were the distant hope of 
statesmen and reformeni.^° Education was almost universally re¬ 
garded as a matter of church control, and since in Aineiica there was 
no establisheil national church, it would have been impossible to 
obtain agreement on constitutional provisions with respect to Gov¬ 
ernment (‘.ontrol of education.Since powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government were reserved to the States, public education, as 
it developed, came under tlicir control. However, under its consti- 
lutkmal powers to tax and appropriate for the general welfare, the 
Federal Governimmt has played an increasingly important role in 
education as it has become increasingly important in the life of the 
Kation. 

AIMS OF SOVIET EDUCATION 

Tlie aim of the Soviet scliool as officially stated is ‘‘to give general 
education to the citizen and to make hun a useful member of the 
community.” 

The study of the labor processes and participation of the children 
in the productive effort are main objectives of the school system.^* 
Since 19o4 cultural aims have been stressed also. 

TJie earlier aim of indoctrinating communism is now expressed in 
tlie aim of developing patriotic fervor. 

Albert P. Pinkevitch, president of the Second State University of 
Moscow, wrote in 1929: 

Tiie aim of all workers in the sphere of public education will l^e to instill into 
the gi-owing generation socialistic (communistic) ideas and thereby to Inoreaso 
the ranks of those who are fighting for the establishment of the socialistic (com- 
nuinislic) slate. The aim Is, so to speak, the Indoctrination of the youth in the 
proletarian philosojdjy ♦ * *. In the wonla of the accepted program, ^*the 

school must be not only a vehicle of the principles of communism In general, but 
al.H) an instrument through which the proletariat niay affect the proletarian and 
nonprololarian strata of tne laboring masses with a view to training up a genera¬ 
tion capable of finally establishing communism.” 

A pj-ofessor of education in the Higher Commimist Institute of 
Education at Moscow wrote in 1937: 

In speaking of public education In the broad sense of the term it should be said 
that the entire Soviet system educalcs the masses of the people in the spirit of 
coinmuiiism, 'J'his far-reaching process has been particularly Intensive during the 
last few years, since the purpose of the second Five-Year Plan of Socialist construc- 

» Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Washington, D. 0., Embassy of U. S. S. R., 
December 1045), p. 25. 

• Ihi'l., p. 26. 

Elwood P. Oubberley, Public Education in the United States (New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934), p, 73. 

» J. F. Messenger, An Interpretative History of Education (Now York, Thomas E. Crowell Oo., 1031), 
p. 279. 

a Kmhassv of the U. S. S. R., Washington, D. C., op. clt., p. 7. 

“ 11. .i, Fnnind, op. cit.. p. 200. 

Pinkevitch, op. cit., pp. 20-80. 
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tion In the Soviet Union (1933”37) is to eliminate the last vestiges of capitalism 
both in the economy and in the minds of men.^* 

However, in February 1943, V. P. Potemkin, Commissar of Educa¬ 
tion of the R. S. F. S. R. said: 

The chi(^f moral and political aim of the school is the training of the pupils In 
the spirit of patriotism.^* 

INCBEASn OF SCHOOLS AND ENBOLLMENTS 

Accomplishments of the Soviet school system in raising the level 
of educational attainment of the population have been impressive. 
Considerable process had been made under the Czarist Government. 
The niimber of i)upils in elementary and secondary schools had in¬ 
creased from less than 2,000,000 in 1881 to between eight and nine 
million in 1914. Between 1906 and 1916, the number of elementaiy 
schools had dou])led, and state expenditures on elementary seliools 
had increased tenfold.'^ According to Soviet statistics the mirobor of 
pupils of all age groups in the territory of the present Russian Soviet 
l^'derativo Socialist Republic increased from 5,551,600 in 1914 to 
20,408,800 in 1939. Similar growth has occurred in other Republics 
of the Soviet Union. The total enrollment in 1939 was 47,400,000. 
Illiteracy has been “almost completely wiped out in the Soviet Union.'' 
In 1914 there were 24,700 students in 81 universities and institutes; 
in 1941, 504,573 students in 782 universities and colleges.^® 

EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 

During the calendar year 1945 the Soviet Government spent about 
28,000,000,000 current rubles on education,'® over 8 percent of tlie 
national income of approximately 355,000,000,000 current rubles.^® 
During the school year 1944-45, the total amount spent in the United 
States for all types and levels of education, public and private, was 
about $3,500,000,000,^' or a little over 2 percent of the national 
income of $161,000,000,000 for 1945.*® 

It should be noted that in the Soviet Union educational institutions 
include the state theaters, libraries, operas, and cinemas, which are 
partly self-supporting.^^ The cost oi physical training, separately 
Itemized in the Soviet budget, is largely included in expenditures for 
educ^ation in the United States. The comparability of the data on 
expenditures for education in the Soviet Union and in the United 
States is therefore Questionable. It appears, however, that in propor¬ 
tion to tlie national income the Russian people are supporting educa¬ 
tion several times as generously as the people of the United States. 
According to George S. Coimts, professor at Columbia University, the 
Russians are supporting education far more generously than any other 
people in history.^^ 

** Johansoii 1. Zilborfarb, Union of Soolalist Soviet Keinjbllcs, Educational Yearbook of the International 
Institute of Touchers C'olh’ge, Culuiiihiu University, 1037, p. 476. 

f’ounts, OI). cit., i>, t)Vi. 

W. H. Hiitt, Two Studies in the Statistics of Russia, the South African Journal of Economics, March 
101’). pp. 27-28, 

w Embassy of the IT. 8. S. R., Washington, D. O., op. cIt., p. I. 

Izvestia, February .1,1040, p. 4. 

U. S. l)et)artTnent of Commerce, estimate. 

U. S. OlTico of Education, estimate. 

U. S. Deuartment of Commorco, Survey of Current 'HustnesR, February 1946, p. 8. 

** Information obtained from the Soviet Embassy, Washington, D. 0. 

Counts, op cit., p. 479. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

The educational system of the Soviet Union consists of a network of 
many types of general and vocational schools and educational iiisti- 
tulions for children and j^oiing people. Besides the kindergartens for 
cl'.ildren of 3 to 7 years of age tiic system iiuJud(‘s: 

A. EducaMoiial inptitulioris for children and adolescents: 

(a) Eleiuentary, junior Kccondary, aiul secondary schools for general 
r.dnc.iit ion. 

(h) Special schools: (1) Forest schools, (2) schools for the deaf anrl dumb, 
and for the bliiiri, (3) schools for ba(;k\vard and mentally defective 
children, (4) spc'cifil schools for the arts. 

(c) R,csi<lontial educational institutions; (1) Children’s homes, (2) Suvorov 
schools. 

((/) Children’s in.stitntions for out-of-school activities. 

B. Vocational schools for children and adolescents: 

(a) Trade and railway, (/>) factory apprentice, (c) teacher training, (d) 
medical (nurses ot cetera). 

C. Universities and specialized institutes. 

All ivpcs of schools arc organized in a unified system so that various 
stages in education aiu .snrces.sive links in an unbroken chain from the 
kindergarten to the university.^® 

All cultural-ediieatioTial institutions, such as libraries, clubs, reading 
rooms, theaters, cimaijns, ot (*utera, come under the supervision of the 
educational autliorilies.^^ 


THE CURRICULUM 

Tl)e clenientary-sehool curriculum mclud(‘s the Russian (and nntive) 
lor^gunge, anthniotic elements, nature study, history, gcHigraphy, 
drnwing, peiimaiisliip, jdiysical culture, and manual tndning.^ 

The second ary-school curriciilum includes the following siibje(Jts: 
Tl)c Russian language and literature, matliematics, physics, chemistry, 
natural sciences, astronomy, the Constitution of the IJ. S. S. R., 
history (with 8]>(adal emplirsis on th(‘ U. S. vS. R.), geography, one 
foi ('igu Itiiigua.ge, idiysical training, writing, draftmunshi]), art, singing, 
and military training. 

The curTiciilum for institutions of higher edue-ation is planned by 
the Committee on Higher Education in accordance will) the requiic- 
ments of every branch of the countiy's economy. The first 3 years 
are devoted to lectures giving a general picture of a sp(‘cialty, and the 
fourth and fifth 5n‘ars to specialization in a ccilain subject.^® 

The uniformity of educational curricula, syllabuses, and textbooks 
contributes to the realization of the principles of the uniform school, 
a uniform standaid of education for the younger generation and 
(‘.entral Government supervision over the school. This enables pupils 
to take uj) their studies without examination and without difliculty 
in the coiTesi)onding class of a new school when moving to another 
town. In the United States students frequently do not have this 
advantage. 

Military .sc.bools for sons of Rrd Army men and officers, for sons of pHrttKnns, and for war orphans. 

KuRoueMedynsky, EdiioaUrm in the Soviet Union, the Education Forum, Marcli 1946, p. 286. 

Embassy of the U. S. S. H., Wc-ushiruTton, D. C., op cit., p 6. 
s** Medynskj" on. cit., j). 2 m’». 

26 EmbWsy of Uie U. S. S. 11., Wa.shiQKton, D. 0., op. cit., pp. 8,12. 
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SEPARATION OF THB SEXES 

A reront educational developimmt in the Soviet Union was the 
abolition of coeducation in secondary schools. AIkt 25 veal’s of 
exp(*riincnta.tion with coeduc-ation, the Sovi(‘t scliool Jiuthoritics 
decreed that bc'^iniiin^ with the school term 1043-44 all boys and 
girls 7 ycai-s of age aiul over in cities throughout the countiy should 
atteuil separate boys’ and girls’ schools.*® 

Although the basic curriculum in the schools is cssenlitilly the 
same, the girls are given special instruction in nursing, first aid, and 
domestic seienco. The boys, on the other hand, receive inlensive 
tiaining to be(‘onie members of the armed forces.^^ 

Soviet educators nniintain that dilFerences in the rate of physical 
development of })oys and girls dining adolcs(!cn(‘.e produce psycJio- 
logiciil redactions for which the necessary allowances cannot be made 
in mixed classes.** 

STUDENT FEES 

Although, in general, education in the Soviet Union is free by con¬ 
stitutional declaration, s(‘conclaiy-s(iiool pupils from the eighth to 
tlic tenth year pay a small fee of 50 rubles a year—}i])()ut 1.4 ixueent 
of the average annual income per person. Textbodvs are published 
by tlic (lovenmumt and sold to students at \ovy low prices. 

* The fee for education in universities and institutea is 400 rubles 
per annum, but all good students receive a grant ranging fiom 185 
rubles a month the first year to 300 rubles a month the last yeax. 
Beholarships are granted to brilliant students.** 

TEACIIEII-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS 

Since about 1938 the authority of teachers has been einphasizod and 
pupils liave been subjected to increasingly stih^t su])crvision in the 
se.bool, at borne, and on tlie street, as under the old i(‘gimc. Tcfaehers 
regulate the out-oJ'-sehool lives of tlieir pupils and control attendance 
at the theater, movies, and other places of amusement. The program 
constitutes an unprec('deTited attempt to bring pi*essure on the young 
to master know ledge for the purpose of making the Soviet Union first 
among the nations.*'^ 

Since the school year 1943 -44 each student from the fifth t o the tenth 
grade in secondary scliool has been required to carry with him a card 
stating 20 rejjulations for c.onduct. These rules of llio Soviet (iovem- 
nicnt are designed to make for stricter discipline and the development 
of a keen sense of duty, honor, and responsibility. 4’ho following are 
illustrative: (3) Obey unquestioniiigly the orders of the principal of 
the school and the teacliers. (6j Keep your d(*sk in school dean and 
neat. (14) Do not use abusive and coai’se expressions; do not smoke. 
Do not pW games for money or other valuables, (17) Obey .your 
parents, help them, and take care of your younger sisters and brothers. 

M y. S. I. R. Department of Education, Uchltalskaya Qaeota, August 11,1943, 

Baraoh, op. dt., p. 41. 

•• Th« Journal of Education (London^ August 1944, p. 400. 

*• Emhassy of the U. 8. S. R., W’asliiiigton D. C., op. clt., p. 4. 

w Counts, op. cit., p. 483. 
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For yiolatioTi of tljosc rojriilations tlic student may be punished to 
the extent of expulsion from the school.^® 

EMPHASES IN INSTRUCTION 

Soviet education oniphasizes love of country, the glorification of 
Russia in history, science, the equality of peoples, socialism, and 
military power. The entire educational program expresses Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy and is directed toward the goal of over¬ 
taking and surjiassing **the most advaiiccil capitalistic countries.^' 
The American emphasis on iiulhidual instruction and freedom of 
teaching contrasts sharply with Soviet emphasis on a unified 
system and mdocirination in comimmisni. 

e. S. Oflii'C oI Educiitioji, Education for Victory, Deccuibw 1,1943, p. 29, 
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TIIE USE OF LEISURE TIME 

INTRODUCTION 

The use of the mclividuars leisure time is a matter of primary 
political concern in the Soviet Union. As a result, leisure has been 
organized and directed toward spe(‘ial ends to a (h'greo that seems 
entirely unique. The proper use of leisure time by the individual 
Soviet citizen is regarded as essential both for health and for educa¬ 
tional needs. Furthermore, it is the duty of the Soviet citizen to be 
ready for both labor and national defense, and this preparation is 
provided in considerable in(‘asurc by the collective and purposeful 
utilization of his or her individual leisure. 

The develo])iiient of l(*isure-time activities in the Sot Union mayeiv 
be considered under six asficcis. The first is the definition or de- 
limitataon of time for leisure and the manner in which this allotment 
is made. The second is the allocation of centers or placets for leisure 
use and the ways in which these are used. The third, the collective 
or group organization for leisure, deals with the numerous social bodies 
which enable the indi^udual to participate in hdsure-time activities. 
The fourth asiicct (considered is the utilization of leisure youth and 
children and the dcvelo])iueut of athletic sports. The fifth is the 
cultural utilization of leisure for enjoymcuit of traditional art forms 
and the expression of group ])atriotic sentiment. Tlio sixth and last 
is tlie maim or of contixJ of hnsui'c-time em])loymonts in order that the 
ends of the Sovi(?t State may be fostered and maintained. 

TIME ALLOTTED FOR LEISURE 

Ai*ticlo 119 of tlio (1936) Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Roi)ublics states that: 

Citizens ef the U. S. 8. R. have the right to rest and leisure. The right to rc^st 
and loi.Mire is ensured by the reduction of the working day to 7 hours for the 
overwheliniTig iiiajority of the w'orkcra, the iiLStitution of annua) vacations with 
full pay for workers and employees, and the provision of a network of sana- 
toriums, rest honi(;s, and clubs for the accommodation of the working people. 

This, in general tcTius, lays out the policy of time allotment for 
recreation and leisure of the working citizens of the Soviet LJjiion. 

Until 1929 the g(*nei-al practice in Soviet industries was labor for a 
6-day workweek with an additional day aIlott(id for rest and rocrea- 
tioTi. From 1929 to 1940 there was a general attempt to acihievo 
uninterrupted, continuous production by a working period of 5 days 
with workmen allotted rest days on every sixth day. The working 
day was 7 hours. After 1940 the 6-day workweek plus a day of rest 
on Smidays was restored, and the 8-hour day was also restored in 
spite of the provision in article 119. It must be remembered that 
over two-tliirds of tlie Soviet population at this time was rural and 
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was not afTootod by the allotment of rest periods for urban workers,* 
During the war tlie working day was inoreasod to 11 hours. 

Th(‘ oilieial holidays or anniversary days of the Soviet Union are 
d(^signed to r(‘(*aJl notable events and prijiciplcs connected with the 
Kevolutiou. Tims, January 21 commemorates the date of Lenin’s 
death, May 1 is International Labor Day, November 7 is celebrated 
as the anniv(‘rsary of th(‘ first assumption of power by the Soviets in 
1017. There are a number of other local Revolutionary days of rest 
Wiiich do not have quite the same degree of miiversal observance as 
thc^ for('goiug. 'J'heii tln'ie are th.e 80 or more traditional holidays of 
t]»e, Russian ChmeJi, including Christmas and Easter, which are still 
celiJaated in riual areas.^ These are not, however, oflicial holidays, 

PLACES ALLOTTED FOR LEISURE 

For the general use of the lu-ban citizenry several hundred 'Sparks 
of culture and rest” have been laid out in the various cities of the 
Soviet Union. In Moscow the Central Park of Culture and Rest 
contains grounds for sport, entertainment, theaters, cinema hous(‘S, 
and a “Town of C^liiidnui” where parents may leave their offspring 
vhile enjo^ung the facilities of the Park. The pairnts may em])loy 
tluur time reading in libraries, listening to loctnrf'S, visiting picture 
gallcTies, or viewing the exhibitions in figures, postcu's, and diagiTxms 
of the achievements of the Soviet Union.^ 

Excursions into the country or to parks of culture and rest are 
arranged for fainilii'S on rest days and holidays. Tiioso would cor¬ 
respond in natiu’O to the Amei-ican family picnic. Sirndarl}^, trips to 
tlie city are arranged for pc'asant families for recreationnl pin*poses. 

One of tlie most notaldc developments in the SoviiT Union has 
been the rise of iiunuiK'rable tc'chiiical, liiptorical, literary, educational, 
art, and other museums. Some of the palaces of the Tsar and former 
nobility ai-e p^’escj'ved as museums. Tlie role of the museums is 
partly instructive and i)artly propagandistii*..'* 

In the ])ei-i()d liefore tJie Second World Whir annual vacation holi¬ 
days were enjoyed l)y all workers uiidcr Soviet labor laws. The num¬ 
ber varied from 14 to 28 days or more, according to the grade of the 
work. For the convenience of vacationers a large number of health 
resorts, sanatoria, clinics, conval('scent homes, and rest hom(*s have 
been founded througliont the Soviet Union. There are over 1,000 
miruu’al s])iiugs, miul-bath sites, and other reci*eational and curative 
6])ots. Along tlie Black St‘a are a number of coastal resorts, such as 
Soclu aTid Yalta; in the Caucasus are mountain spas and mineral 
s])rings and mud-cun' resorts, while on the 8tei)pcs are kumiss or 
mai*e’s milk resoi ts. The j-est homes are located m picturesque and 
healthy areas and arc put at the disposal of workers by the state, 
(See the cliaptcn* on standards of living.) Thousands of selected 
workers come to tliese places every year.® 

> V. Osov.ski. Lepal Status of tbo Cliurch In Soviet Russia, Fordbam Law Review, January Jfi39, p. 20; 
N. 8. Tima.shefl. TIh' Great Retreat (New York. E. P. Dutton Co.,’1040), pp. 125, 229. 

2 Dorotiiy Suieer. I'be iiook of I'estivah (New York, the Woman’s Press, 1937), pp. 283-300; 8. N. Harper, 
Civic Tre.ifiinp in Soviet Kli.s.'jia (Cblcapo. Uiiivcr.slty of Chiea(fO Pre.ss, 1929), pp. 224-241. 

> S. Bodrov, The Mo.scow Park of Culture and Rest, Boviet Cultural Bulletin (Moscow), No. fi, Septem¬ 
ber 1031. 

« Ibi' per, op. cit., p. 240; A. K. Wiiliains. TIu* Soviets (New York, Uatcourt, Brace Si Co., 1937) pp. 
355 i2.> 

* U. S. 8. R. Handbook (Loudon, V. Gollanct, Ltd., 103J), pp. 401, 489, 
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GROUP ORGANIZATION FOR LEISURIfl 

A considerable proportion of the workers of the Soviet Union are 
organized in workmen's clubs, which constitute the most important 
agents in political education. A large factoiT may have a club of its 
own, while in other cases, as in “gi’oup clubs," a single club serves 
several factories situated in the same neighborhood. There are also 
‘‘interuriion clubs" which are organized for members of all tlie trade- 
unions so that many different kinds of employees may bo served by 
the same chib. 

Club activities may be separated into two kinds; (1) Mass activi¬ 
ties, and (2) the work of circles. The mass activities bring in the 
entire membership and their families and consist of lectures, motion 
pictures, and the question-and-answer forums. Cultural and educa¬ 
tional activities are also stressed, including dramatic performances, 
concerts, and excursions to museums and villages. Clubs have their 
own liliraries and reading rooms and are also used for lectures, dis¬ 
cussions, young people's activities, and amateur circles. The circU s 
of clubs dealing with particular subjects meet regularly under their 
own leadership. Circles are devoted to politics, trade-union matters, 
production, and cultural or recreational matters such as art, music, 
literature, physical culture, and athletics. As in the case of other 
organizations, the aim is propagandistic as well as instructional.® 

If labor unions in the United States were to organize community 
(‘.enters in or near all important factories which would take up imich 
of th(^ worker's free time for studying the meaning and applications 
of Marxism to everyday life, it woulci to some degree resemble tlu'se 
Soviet clubs and circles. 

Closely allied to the clubs are the **Red Corners." The Red Corner 
is to be found generally in the smaller enterprises, in workmen's dor¬ 
mitories, and in the separate shops of largo factories. Newspapers 
and other current reading matter are supplied at the Red Corners, and 
there is no formality of membership. The ‘‘cult-commission" of the 
local factory or factory committee, a body elected within the local 
union, is responsible for the equipment and maintenance of Red 
Comers.^ 

Also of interest are the “Lenin Corners." In every club or village 
reading room the Lenin Corner is the center of the political activitii^s 
of the group. It consists essentially of a portrait or bust of Lenin, 
together with any other objective mementoes of the leader of the 
Revolution and extensive reading matter. Lenin Corners are to be 
found in schools, in houses of detention and correction, and in Red 
Army barracks as well as in the ordinary clubs ancl meeting places.* 

Tlie village reading room is an important institution for the leisure 
time of the rural areas. Sometimes this institution will be housed in 
a single hut and at other times in a room within a cooperative head¬ 
quarters or in some other building. These places are sometimes called 
“village libraries" or “village reading huts." Each village reading 
room has a permanent director and a file of periodicals and books. 
Newspapers may be read out loud at these centers. These reading 
rooms also serve as information bureaus and as bases for the organi¬ 
zation of local cells of the Komsomol or “All-Union Leninist Com- 

• Harper, op. cit., pp. 156-160, 

Ubld., p. 156. 

• Ibid., pp. 38-30, 203. 
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mnnist. Union of Youth.” The celebration of Revolutionary anniver¬ 
saries is often arranged by the local village reading room. Recrea¬ 
tional eirelt‘s may be organizf’id in the reading rooms in the same way 
as in workmen’s clubs. Dramatic cindi's are especially cultivated.* 

In our (’ountry a parallel development to the village reading room 
might be imagined if ev<'ry small town bad a library organized oy the 
Fedtu'al Gov(Tiunent for educational and propagandistic purposes 
among the rural inhalhlanis. 

Tl\e orgriTuzalion of workmen’s clubs for the urban proletariat and 
of village reading rooms lor the rural po[)ulntio!i or pt^asantry creates 
the ne(‘d Iot' some bond of interndationship between these two insti¬ 
tutions, particularly htr (lie purpose of transmitting political education 
from the (uty to tln^ country. This function is in some degree fullilled 
i>y the so-called '‘p^d'-ounge soeieties.” Kssentially a j)atronage society 
is a gr(uip of worknnm who take under their wing some corresponding 
peasant gi oup for (Mlucatiotial or other eullural purposes. 

Tlio factory committee is the aec.e])ted basis for all j)atroiiage socie¬ 
ties (d worl-.meii. Tl\erc is a Central Patronage Coiiiinission main- 
taiiu'd by tlu* state for tlu' workmen-peasant soedeties. Their activi¬ 
ties consist in excursions of members to the village, in holding meet¬ 
ings, giving Sjoc^'ches, aTu! in tiic bringing of literature, subscriptions 
to ne'Aspa[)(usg and <‘vcn fann implements to villagers. Kc^presmta- 
tivi s of t]j(‘Se societies hidp in the organization of rural cooperatives 
or discuss the i)oliticaI and economic problems of the village with the 
more active elements. Many of the workmen membei’S sf)end tlnur 
vacations in the patronizc^d village in ord’cr to acquaint themselves 
l>(tt(u* w’iih its ])nd)lems. Excursions of peasants to the city have 
alro been acrarigcd by tli(‘se soc*i{ lii'S. In g^meral the function of the 
patronage socdidles is to int'crpret the policies of the state and the 
Ihirty to the jxa.saiit." 

If, in the United States, the urban A. F. of L. or CTO union locals 
were to select backward rural c^unnumitics for special educational as¬ 
sistance we w'onld have somew hat of a parallel to the patronage socie¬ 
ties of the Soviet I'nion. 

Ther<', are a consi(h’rahle number of vSoviet civic organizations w hich 
may (daini a larger pai’t (*f the ](‘isure time of their members. For 
example there is the ^T'onfcrence of Delegates of Workwomen and 
I’easarit AVomen.” The active leaders in tl.ics(^ Conferences are the 
women s sections of tlie Communist Party units, and these bodies 
funiisb the stalls (>f organizes and instructors. The literature for the 
C\)i)h‘ren(M s is largely su]>plied by the publication departments of the 
Party, and the location of the meetings is frerpienlly at the head¬ 
quarters of the Party cell. Once a week, on the average, an evening 
imading is lield at local centers. The main function of the Conferences 
is to bring before th(^ women the currtuit j)rol)lems of a political and 
crononnr nature which ffjcc, the state and the Vnrty. In addition to 
discussions j)roj)er, there arc special circles organized to cover 
certain fields of interest su<*h as military x)i’ej>aredn(.*ss or more prosaic 
items such as everyday problems of housewives and workingwomen.'* 

*T>)id., pp 274-275. 

»« 11-id., pr. m HU, 

i -Id., pp. 1«:» 194. 

"iuid., pp, W4-iy7, 
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SPORT AND THE LEISURE OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


There is m '^All-Union Committee forSj)()rts and Physical Culture^' 
which, subject to central authority, helps to promote sports and to 
^iiide the public policy in regard to these activities. FJvery Republic in 
the Union has its representation on the Committee, w^hile each Repub¬ 
lic, in turn, has its own executive council for sport and physical 
culture.^® The schools encourage atliletic exercises by awarding 
diplomas or medals of fitness bearing the insignia “G. T. 0/^ (Ready 
for Work and Defense). The tests for these medals are severe and 
})Iace considerable emphasis on military activities as well as sports. 
A pei'son may study many aspects of atliletics in school but practice 
is a private affair connected with the voluntaiy activities of clubs and 
allied organizations. Personal athletic loyalty develops with regard 
to the club rather than with regard to the school. Junior clubs cover 
the period of the secondary school from ages 12 to 17 and are divided 
into three groups according to age. If a student w^ishes to compete 
Old side of his or her age group medical permission is required. Ath¬ 
letic competition continues long after school age and may include 
anyone not incapacitated by age or accident. Free medical examina¬ 
tions, both to determine pfiysical fitness to participate and to check 
up on possible injuries, are provided by the state. 

There are no professional athletes outside of circus performers, but 
teams are organized to represent factories or farms, and the members 
receive their wages while on tour as they do on other vacations. They 
arc sometimes sent abroad. They are not paid, however, in relation 
to their athletic skill. Their pay is simply a continuation of their 
salary in the place of regular industrial or rural ejnplovment. Several 
research institutes in the Soviet Union have turned their attention to 
eflicicnt methods of training athletes and to a discovery of the most 
efl’oetivo sports techniques.^® “Socialist competitton^^ Is the guiding 
principle of athletic contests and implies a purposeful matching ox 
skills in the interest of collectivistic enterprise and for physical fitness 
to deiend and maintain the Soviet Union from outside attack.^® 

Competition amon^ the various athletic clubs is local, regional, and 
country-wide. The junior clubs compete among themselves in the 
same school or with clubs of the same age groups represeHting certain 
parks or streets in other parts of the city, or ivith clubs in other towns. 
Most sports have their junior national championship, which is open to 
entries from all over the country. In summer the clubs carry on their 
competition in Pioneer camps (ei^^uivalent in some ways to Boy and 
Girl Scout camps in this country) 

The bulk of the financial support for the athletic activities is 
obtained from the budgets of the armed services, the unions, and the 
collective farms. As in the case of other activities, the trade-unions 
particularly play an Important role. Membership fees are nominal 
in order to encourage participation by young persons with low incomes. 
The wealthy larger clubs have built their own athletic plants, while 


** O. Sinflplcl, Soviet Sport (TiOndon, Russia Today Society, 1945), p. 10. 

A, Rtarbuck, Soviet BporU (New York, The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
1046). pn. 12-13. 

Ibi(b, pp. 30-37. 
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the smaller clubs pool Ihcir membership in order to form all-star toanw 
made up of tlie best athletes from the several clubs. In addition to the 
expenditures required for running expenses, there have also been large 
sums allocated for the construction of stadiums, swimming pools, 
ski runs, and tennis courts.^* 

Insofar as the range of active sports is concerned it may be said to 
pretty well covej* the gamut of activities familiar to us in the United 
Slates. Except for basi ball, football, polo, and golf the sports popular 
in the United States are also carried on in the Soviet Union. Soccer 
is the most popular game and attracts huge crowds of spectators at tha 
larger matches. Gymnastics are next to soccer in popularity and 
mass dtaiKuistrations are given on important occasions. Cross¬ 
country races on skis are po])ular in winter and draw huge entry lists. 
Skiing in fact is not only a sport but a necessity in some occupations 
and in military truining activities due to the nature of the climate. 
Foot rac(*s in the summer draw equally huge participation. Other 
activities worthy of note are track and field competition, swimming, 
skatin’g, boxing, wrestling, basketball, and tennis. Rowing is popular 
near cities while bicycling is largely rural. Military significance is 
attached to a great nunilxu* of sports. liifi© shooting, parachute 
jumping, and glidiu* training are especially of this character and, 
allied to s[>ort training gentTally, are well develope<J in the Soviet 
Union. Sailing and iiiountain climbing have tlicir share of devotees 
also.^’ 

TJie ioisure time of the ciiild begins with the creche or day nursery 
in wiiich he or she is h^ft wliile the mother is employed in the factory. 
As the child grows up the collectivistic activities aj‘e gradually un- 
foltled to him by means uf play until the ago of 14 when he or she is 
eligible for at least pait-limc employment. 

rerhaf)s the most ei^ibojate provisions for children's use of leisure 
time are foniid in the ^‘Chiidrcids City^^ in the Moscow^ Central Park 
of Culture and Rest. Phis is a place where [diysical cuhure and 
hygienic training along wnth political, educational, and ma.ss cultural 
activity are carried on among the 3mungcr generation. In the “Home 
of the Young Tediniciaid^ hundreds of sciiool cliildriin arc instructed 
by eng:!i(‘cj*s and workers on such subjects as aviation, radio, car¬ 
pentry, ]o(;ksiiiithery, and other fields. There are also provisions for 
child participation in volley-ball, basketball, temiis, sw^imming rowing, 
etc. Here are Ijcld a large number of celebrations on cntldrcn’s 
holidays. Mass gathcrir)gs occur es])e(‘ially in connection witli tiie 
compiction of the s(iiool terms. On the special children’s days during 
tiie suiiiiner the entire park is put at their disposal and adults are 
barred. Items of altractit)n include a small electric railway, a 
child’s agricultural slaiiori, and drawing or reading rooms.^® 

Under the tut<iage of the Communist Party thiux* have been de- 
velo])e(l w Ithin llie Soviet Union a seric'S of organizations for the dlfi’or- 
ent age groups below IS ycatrs, the age of eligibility to the Party itself. 
These organizations involve* a variety of civic duties and are closely 
integrat.ed with the lift* of the factory and the community. For the 
ages from 14 to 23 iheni is the Komsomol, or ‘‘League of Communist 
Youth’’; from 10 to 10 tliere are the “Red Pioneers”* and from 8 to 
10, the little “Octobrists.” The activities of the Komsomob con- 

IMhiTj., j). 14. 

» Ibid., mi. 10 ,V>. 

• "Children in the Park of Culture and Rest”, Soviet Cultural Review, No. 10, 1933, pp. 41-4X 
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sist in preparation by atliletics and other activities for militant service, 
the spr(‘adin^ of science and the dispelling of n li.^nons notions, and 
the study of the princii)lcs of the Kevolutif>n and tlicir civic applica¬ 
tion. The Red Ihoneers, who correspond in a<re limits to the Boy 
Scouts in our country, arc delegated the duties of organizing the c(‘lo- 
brations of Revolutionary events in schools, pushing the Communist 
cause in their homes, assisting the Komsomols, and many other civic 
activities. The little Octobrists, like the Cubs in relation to the Sc.outs 
of Am(‘ric.a, are attaclied to the oldr^r age gi’oup of the Pioneers in 
organization and activitics.^^ 

One of the most striking developments in the use of children’s 
leisure time is the children’s thcat(‘r. There are over a hundred of 
th(‘se throughout the Soviet Union, and many are staffed with a pro¬ 
fessional OT'ganizntion of actors, playwrights, composers, artists, musi¬ 
cians, stage hands, and other re(juisit(* specialists. The children’s 
theater functions not onh^ as a source of propaganda, education, and 
amusement for the younger folk but also as a center of other play 
a(‘tivities, sucli as carnivals, fetes, mass games, excursions, and the 
like. Stag(i plays are graded for the various age h'vcds, 6-0, 10-13, 
and 14-10 years, and cari'ful attention is devoted to making the 
dramat ic performanc(' suit the needs of the particular group. Atten¬ 
tion is devoted to children’s needs by means of ^‘Children’s Boards” 
wliich ar(i com]josed of children elected from Pioneer groups and school 
groups to meet regularly with the th(‘-at(‘T directors and discuss new 
plays, costumes, and modes of presentation.^^ 

CULTURAL USE OF LEISURE 

The adult tlieator is not only a place for the performance of plays 
but is also a major rendezvous for social gatherings and discussion. 
Extensive, cloak rooms, refreshment bars, and spacious lounges allow 
for gathering during intermissions and extensive exchange of views. 
The theater itself is c.onceived of as a place where current problems 
are brought to focus and solutions for them presented. New ideas in 
social life are brought into focus, and a vital part, in the education of 
the people is performed. The Soviet Union’s populalion has an un¬ 
limited enthusiasm for tiie theater, and attendance is frequent and 
repea ted. 

A number of the larger theaters have tlieatrical schools attached 
to them for tlie training and education of recruits to the profession. 
Each of these th(‘ate.rs and corresponding schools has its own style of 
dramatic performance. In addition to the schools there are several 
theatrical institutes directly under the Peoples’ Commissars for Edu¬ 
cation. These institutes give a 4 years’ training course and aim to 
supply professionally traiiuid persons who will be capable of starting 
new theaters in the more remote parts of the country. Not only 
actors but producers, managers, and other experts are trained in 
groups which go out as bodies to form new theaters.^^ 

Dramatic clubs are attached to various individual groups such as 
circles of trade-unions or other bodies. Actors from the regular 
theater go out to visit the clubs and help them in the production of 

** Harpor, op. cit., pn. 49-57 (KoniyomolL 75-85 (Pioneers). 

Hubert F. Oiiflith, ed,, Playtime lii Russia (London, Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1935), pp. ]3fhl83. 

•* Tbid., pp. 19-44. 

** Eiiu Cupou, Actors aud Audieiice.s iu tho Soviet Union (Loudon, Russia Today Society, 1944), pp. 5-7. 
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plays. Professional producers give their services voluntarily, and in 
return the workers in that particular factory undertake to support 
the professional theater by taking tickets for its performances. Some- 
time's plays written by It'ading dramatists are given their premieres 
at nonprofessional theaters attached to colle(!tive farms.^* 

Musical life in the concert sense is exclusively under the control of 
state organizations. For example the Pliilharmonic Orchestra of 
Leningrad controls the entire musical development of the city and 
draws up the musical i)rogram for soloist recitals and concci*ts and 
cliarnber music for an entii'o year. '1‘here are two kinds of perform¬ 
ances, o])en and closed. The ‘^opeii performance” is a public concert 
for which tickets can be bought at scaled prices. “CUosed y)erform- 
ances” are concerts for particular groups such as the Red Army, the 
Komsomol, or the emi)ioyees of a particular factory and tickets are 
com plinu' n tary. 

The production of motion pictures in the Soviet Union has been 
under the Commissariat of Education which formed a State Cinema 
Trust.” (There has n'ceiitly been (established a Committee on 
Cinematogi*aphy.) Both foredgn and nativ^e films have currency on 
the Soviet screen. About 20 percent of cinema productions are 
exclusively for children.^^ 

The propagandistic role of the movies is emphasized. It has 
recently been reported, for example, tbat the Council of Ministers 
and the Central Committee of tlie CJommunist Party have approved 
a program of films for 1946 and 1947 to s(U‘vo as propaganda in the 
completion of tJie S-Yoar l^lan. Historical films and fairy tale tbeunes 
W"('re deriounctd by the weekly organ of the pr()j)aganda and agitation 
board of the Central Committee, w hi (di warned tin*- Soviet film industry: 
‘*Thc cimmia is a sharp ideological party weapon, and departure from 
conteinporary life would mean the loss of its principal valuable 
qualities.” livery film, it was said, must be ‘ideological and a 
highly artistic production.” ^ 

Libraries are wid(^sproad in the vSoviot Union. The two largest are 
the Lenin Library in Moscow and the Sall^hov-ShclK^drin Library in 
Leningrad, each with over 6,000,000 volumes and 600 omploy('es. 
TIktc are over 6,000 librari(*s specializing in technics and science, 
3,000 for children, 43,()00 for general readers, and 20,000 migratory 
libraries for harvest fields, logging camps, and for herders or slumherds 
of the stepfx^s. Other outlets for books are in the Ihousands of book¬ 
stores, bookstalls, vendors in parka, farms, railway and machino 
tractor stations, and the lobbies of cinema houses. 

One of the most imjin'ssive developments in the cultural use of 
h'isiire time in the Sovii;t Union has been the extensive cultivation of 
Hie folk cultural iieritege of llio various natio]ialiti(\s. Jn addition to 
tlie many local theaters, th(;re are several language theatcu's in Mos¬ 
cow. ddicse institutions perform plays in tlie language of the folk 
involving the traditions of the individual national group. Similarly 
gigantic foil; festivals have been organized for particular regions. In 
Leningrad Province some 2,000 farmers take part in a gigantic 
‘‘Festival of Art” which includes “flax” dances, ensembles of shep- 

" M Grimth, op cit., pp. 78-81 
28 Ibid., pp. 119-135. 

” Ibid., pp. 9.5-118; narj)rr, op. clt., pp. 827-330. 

«• ** ‘Fairy Talc’ Films Uprated lu Soviet/’ The New York Tlmee, July 8, 1946, p. ML 
0 Harper, op. dt., pp. libO-iSiU, 
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herds' horns and reods for musical accompaniment and the enactment 
of various ancient rites and ccremonies.®^^ Ensembles somotiines 
make visits to other parts of the Union. 

Dancing is cultivated by each separate national group; Great 
Russian, Armenian, Ula*ainian, etc. There are dance circles" in 
parks, mills, skating rinks, and schools. Many popular western 
dances such as the foxtrot, tango, and Charleston are also in vogue. 
Scores of ensembles and hundreds of soloists appear at the Oljunpiads 
of dance and mnsic.^^ 

In the early days of the Revolution there was a good deal of the 
so-called “agitation music"—popular songs and musical dialogues 
organized to express slogans and other socially significant items. 
Special marching soiio;s have been devised for the Young Communists 
and other groups. The traditional popularity of singing and band 
music received additional impetus with the Revolution. The bala¬ 
laika, a kind of mandolin, and the gypsy-derived accordion were used 
by the workmen to accompany group singing. Choruses have been 
organized by the various musical cii*cles of the workmen's clubs and 
the Red Aimy.®* 

THE CONTROL OP LEISURE 


Leisure time use in the Soviet Union is strictly controlled by the 
state and the Communist Party. This fact is demonstrated in a 
number of ways. The amount of time allotted a worker for leisure 
depends upon the type of work he is engaged in and the quality of his 
performance. The places to which he may go in search of rest and 
recreation are likewise determined for him. The groups within which 
his leisure time activities are performed are organized and activated 
by Communist Party members. The sports in which ho participates 
are designed to strengthen his physical power and skills for military 
and for Tabor purposes. His cultural activities during leisure time are 
further conditioned by the political control of newspapers and books, 
plays or movies, and radio programs or musical concerts.^^ 

Finally, it is noteworthy that in some measure, the control of 
leisure time merges into the actual taking of leisure time for state 
purposes. Very early in the development of the Soviet Union, during 
the critical time of the civil war between the Whites and Reds, the 
railroad workers of Kazan voluntarily donated their rest days to the 
public welfare by worldng at other socially important employments. 
The workers on Saturdays, the so-called “Saturdayers," found their 
incentive in the needs of the state for machinery repairs and for 
maintenance of public works such as streets and utilities. In the 
course of time the habit of ‘^Saturdaying" became so widespread that 
it practically took the form of a social obligation.*^ Here, perhaps, is 
the most striking demonstration of the subordination of leisure time 
to the ends of the socialist state. 


I* J. Madeod, The New Soviet Theatre (London, Oeo. Allen A Unwin, Ltd., 1943), pp. 22-63; Williama 
op. clt.. p. 7^ 

n Wmlams. op. dt., pp. 406-412. 

“ Ibid., pp. 4ra-406; Harper, op. dt, p^836-342. 
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Chapter XIV 


RELIGION 

THE CHURCH UNDER THE IMPEKIADTST RECTME 

For an undorstaruling of the position of religion in the Soviet T'^nion 
of today it is necessary to understand the haekgronnd of rt'ligion 
under Tsardom, From the time of Peter the Greed until the Rca elu¬ 
tion of 1917, power over the church as well as over civil rdfairs was 
lu'.ki by the Imperial Government. Pett'r’s reforms brought ab(»id. llio 
centralization of power in the Tsar, with all braiu’lie.s ot gov( rnment 
and national life being subject to his sovereign will. This sii^ remaey 
over the church was carefully guarded by the successors of Peter the 
Gn'al. 

Aithough various religious bodies existed in prerevolutionary Pic'^sia, 
the overwhelming majority of Russians were membei's of the (Orthodox 
C hurch—the Russian branch of the CJreek Orthodox Church. With 
the institution of Peter's program of reform, tlu'— 

Clmroh was bound hand and foot, signed, sealed, and delivered to the. state, or 
rather to the autooratic will of the tsar. * ♦ ♦ Its spiritual aiitoTiomy waa 

guiic and it could nciilier define truth nor prescribe conduct without intorfi'n'iiced 

Succeeding monarchs approjiriatcd large areas of the most productive 
ecclesiasticHl lands by imperial decree, leaving the church inen'-as- 
ingly d(*pendent upon the stale. The High Procmralor, an ecelesi- 
BStical ofiicial whose office was established under Peter's reforms, 
maintained strict supervision over the political and social sympathies 
of the chu'gy. The higher clergy were the reci])ients of larg(^> incomes 
and complaints of their ''wealth and irresponsible luxury" were of 
long standing.* With the official policy of the eJiurch supporting and 
indeed synd)olizing the imperialist system, it was inevitable that the 
church should be the center of Bolshevik attack. 

RELIGION IN THE U. S. S. R. 

One of the fundam(mtal doctrines of the Communist Party is 
atheism. Karl Marx's characterization of ndigion as an "opiate for 
the people" was rc'adily accepted by the Communist kuiders who set 
about to destroy the church and stamp out religion. On January 2J, 
191S, the famous decree wdiich separat(‘d the church from t})o state 
end the school from the church W’as published. This provision was 
also embodied in the constitution adopted by the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republic (R. S. F. S. R.) in July 1918 and its revised 
edition of 1925.* It stated: 

For the purpose of securing real freedom of conscience for the workers, the 
Church ts declared separate from the government and the schools from the Church, 

I Robert I’icrco Casey, Religion In Russia (New York, Harper & Bros., 1040), p. 18. 

« Ibid., p, 90. 

*il. A. Freund, Russia From A to Z (London, Angus A Robertson, Ltd., 1946), p. 96, 
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But freedom for religious and antircligious propaganda is reeognized for every 

In 1929 anothor revision of tbe R. S. F. S. R. Constitution embodied a 
signiluiaiit modification of iho. article on religion. Tiio provision free¬ 
dom for religious and antircligious propaganda/' was replaced with 
“freedom in tiie exercise of religious worship and freedom for aiitire- 
ligious piopagiinda is r(‘(*ognized for all citizciis.”'^ In the 1936 Stalin 
Constitution of the U. S. S. K., which is still in force, article 124 reads 
virtually the same: 

In offlcr U' ensum to riti^'ons frof ilom of con^’c^^‘n(•f^ the chnrrh in the U. S. S. R, 
is so[)araU‘d from the stHtc, and the j>chooI from <-he cimroli. Freedom of religious 
worsliij) and fn‘(‘dom of antireligions pro[)aganda is rec(>gnized for all citizens.® 

If apjdi(‘d to American life this provision would eliminate the pub- 
licalioj) of all church literature, including Ifibles, prayer books, chiir(*h 
school puldicadions, periodicals, and the like. It would also prevent 
the admiiiislialion of any type of social servi(‘e work in the name of 
the chun:h. Parochial schools would not be permitted and religious 
forces would be unable to countei-bahuice outwardly the attacks of 
at least ic groups. 

llradicalif'U of religion, the Bolsheviks' objective, was to be accom¬ 
plished thi ough tlie yout h of the land. Under the Constitution, reli¬ 
gious instiaiction in j)iil>lic or private schools was forbidden. How- 
ev(‘r, until J929 childrt'U in groups of three or less were allowed to 
receive religious instruction provided it was given outside the churches 
and sciioois. The decree of April 8, 1929, abolished this right and 
confined the teaching of religion to the parents.^ In the United States 
certain State laws regulate rdigious instruction in public schools^ but 
the regulations do not apply to private schools, church, or pnvate 
groups. UiKha* Bolshevism tlie miracles and ST)lendors of the church 
were exposed as su]}erstilions and uiiscientitic processes. The reli¬ 
gious youth of the land were made to feel as outcasts and outsidei’s 
wdio were not contributing to tlie welfare of tlieir country. 

The slat(‘ confiscated all church buildings and property. Many 
churches were closed and others divertiid to various uses—schools, 
clubrooms, antircligious museums, lodgings, and industrial works. In 
some inst ances members of the clergy were jailed or executed. Anti¬ 
rcligious demonstrations were organized, services in churches inter¬ 
rupted, and the clergy insulted by members of the Komsomol (Com¬ 
munist Youth Association).* The reaction of public opinion against 
su(^h exliibitions, however, put a stop to them. Atheistic publications 
waged violent attacks on religion, whereas, after 1927, no religious 
publications were allowed. 

Although antireligious activities flourished and religious activities 
were curbed or eradicated, religious worsliip was never forbidden. 
Groups of adult believers could bo formed and upon registration with 
the district administrative authorities could use churches assigned to 
them. They could not own property and religious activities were to 
be confined within the registered congregation. No missionary or 
welfare work could be pursued- Discriminations and persecutions 

»Casey, op. olt., p. 88. 

• Constitution f Fund amen tal Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (New York, The National 
Council of Arnerifton-Rovict Friendship, 1041), p. 35. 

T N. S. TimashefI, “The Church lu the Soviet Union, 1917-1941,” The Russian Review, November 1941- 
▼ol. T, p. 24. 

• Casey, op. dt., p. 96. 
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resulted in a great short.ag:(^ of ministers and the restriction of theulo^- 
cid education l(‘ft many <*ono^reg;*a.tions without loadorslup. Such 
relipoiis restric.tioiis are virtually unknown to Americans. The 
churches in the IJnilod States not only own property but in most 
States such property is exempt from taxation. In addition to edifices 
of worship, the churches own various t 3 ^p(‘s of schools, colleges, or¬ 
phanages, hospitids, and otlier institutions and engage in all kinds of 
social service and luissionarv work, (dmreh expenditures amounted 
to 18,115^,571 during t])e year 1930.® 

Iteligious pers((‘ulion under th(5 ('omTuunisIs varied in intensity 
from 1917 until the beginning of World War II. Between 1917 and 
1922 an intense antireiigioiis cam])aign w^as wagcnl, w ith every nietliod 
bcli(‘ved etfective to ‘^annihilate God’' b<‘ing used. A second wave 
of persecution slrin‘k in 1929-30, and a third in 1937-38. 

The attack on r(digioa, howovor, regardless of violcuce and propa¬ 
ganda w^as inadequate to bring about its exlenninatioii. One writer 
observes that: 

Tho oulsfandinp: wpakncHs in the attack apr>eaT!H to ha’s';* the failure to 

iin(i<‘rslini(] tlic iiiimre of n'h^ion as a psyrfoi-ce eitht^r in tlu; iiuiividaal 
or ill .society. An aigaiucnt iiiav crackerl hut an experkuice cannot he sbnlI' T'd 
by a syllogism, aiul tie intellectual onsiaugl.t on r(‘ligion swULTcd Tiot only from 
its }>at<^‘nt ineptitude hut from it.s ignorance of where the r('Ols of religion lie. 
In tr^'ating theological tradition as if it were current seioiilific theory ^ hich needl'd 
OF'ly to he refidiid on the surface in order to he discr(‘diied, Sovi*'i critics acc.r>iji- 
jdijlied lillio more than the jtujut wlio cuts tlie k-aves and s\;rplus hranches from 
the tree toi>s. The result in the long run was to ericounig(‘ a inon* healthy growth.^® 

In an official nqiort entitled, Anti-Ihdigious rropngfuida," 
published in 1939, Yaroslavsky, the head of the Union of Alilitaut 
Godless, stated that two-thirds of the peasant population and one- 
tl.ird of the city population remained attached to “nJigious super- 
Blilions." 

Since the close of TJ38, a drastic cliaiigo has taluui place in the 
at titiide of the vSoviet Government iowuird the church. In Decrunber 
of that year the Govermnent's position on religious nuilteis was 
redefined. It was direeded that, beginning in January 1939, all forms 
of direct action" against relimon bo (liscoutinued and that auti- 
redigious propaganda l>e toned down.^^ The Oonstltulion of Di‘,cem- 
bor 1936 had restored civil rights to the clergy ajid all other ‘^non- 
workers." A stateinoiit on Religious Commimili(‘S in the ^Soviet 
Union, published by the press department of the Soviet Embassy 
[London] on August 22, 1941, said: 

The clergy In the U. S. S. R. enjoy eaual rights with all oilier citizens. 'I’he 
most important right of citizens of the U. n, 8. K.-~toeUict and In? elected inemhers 
of the supnuiic organs of the Soviet Gcvermneiit— is fully guaranteed to preachers, 
pritvts, mullahs, rabbis, etc.^^ 

The following statistics give some insight into the status of religious 
aifairs in the U. S. S. R. in 1941 as compared with 1917:^® 

* Ilnltni Btafps Bureau of the Census, Religious Bodies; 103(} (Wtiahlngton, Qoveminerit rriTiting Oflice 
lOU), vol. I, p. 17. 

10 op. Pit., p. 105. 

u TTelene Iswolslcy, fl()uj of Rnssla (Tx>ndon, Fheed & Ward, 1M4), p. 151. 

w X. iS. Krliglon In UiiSFia, rurrent Hlslorv, I't-briiary Un5, p. 107. 

r< X. S. TirrmshofT, Ilpliglon in Soviet KussH, U)17-42 (Xew York, Sheed A W'avd, 1942), p. 49. 

w Ffaiiley Cfcorge Evans, The Cbiirchos in the U. 8. B. IC (London, Cobbott PuMishlng Co., Ltd., 1943), 
pr.«6'«7. 

u Quoted by Paul B. Anderson, P#'ople. Church and State. In TVTcdern Russia (New York, the Macmillan 
Co., 1944), p. 159. Anderson points out; “The number of asfoclatinns greatly excx'od.s the iiuniber of licensed 

J lni es of worship, which Is confn.Ung, as Is also the large figure for the nujnbor of jnlnist ers as wjjnpnred with 
ither association.^ or places of worship. On the other handj the grouf) of figures regarding the Chthotlox 
•how consi.vtcncy, except for the luiniher of bishojis, of which tlicre ore doubtless more than indicated, 
especially if both patriarchal and renovated are Included'* (n. ICO). 
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1941 

1917 


1941 

1917 

Religious assodstions of all kinds. 

Llrrnsed places ol worship. 

Ministers of cult .. 

SO. 000 
8,338 
62.442 
4.225 


Orthodox prh*sfs-.-.. 

Orthodox deacons.... 

Orthodox bishops 

6,665 1 
3.100 
28 
88 

60,960 
16,210 
130 
1,026 

Orthodox churches. 

46,457 

Orthmiox nunnmrprie.q 




Any comparison of st,atistios relative to roli^on in the Soviet Union 
and the Uiiiti fi States is difiieult, since data for both countries are 
incomplete ami the meaniii'^^s of terms are not clear. Some idea 
may be drawn from the above table and the report of the 19oG United 
Stiit-es Census of Iveligious Bodi(‘s, whicb showed 256 denominations 
with 199,1^02 local chundics. The total membership reported was 
55,807,306, but this number would have been larger if all churches 
had furnislicd statislic.sd® 

From tlie time of Ilitler^s attack on the U. S. S. R., the prestige of 
tlte cliui*(*li was ever incj-easing. On the outbreak of the war, the 
lunid of the Russian Orthodox Church, Acting Patriarch Sergius, 
issued a pjLstoral letter in wlihh he urged tlio faithful to active ].»ar- 
ticij)ation in defense of the homeland. Special Bervic.es were held in 
all the churches of the nation and public prayers for victory were 
otrored. Tension between the Soviet and religious forces was relaxed 
and a (jommon front against a common emomy was formed. 

'JliC position of the chinch soon becaitie defined as a “useful and 
lovul clenient in society.'^ Soviet citizens wci-e permitted to attend 
nligious services freely, additional churches were opened, anti- 
religious pr(>paganda ceased, godless publuaitions wore discontinued, 
and antirciigious museums were closed. The Soviet’s changed atti¬ 
tude toward religion w^as illustrated in 1942 during the strict wartime 
curfew in Moscow and other cities. On the niglvt of the Eve of 
ICastcr Day, in spite of the grave risks involved, the curfew was 
lifted so that all w ho wished could attend the midniglit services in the 
churches.^® 

The church demonstrated its wdlliiigncss to make sacnficcs for the 
nation. It collected millions of rubles for national defense and a tank 
corps was financed by contributions of the faithful. The extent to 
which the Oi’thodox Church identified itself wuth the nation in sup¬ 
porting the war clFort is sliowm in the volume entitled “The Truth 
About Religion in Russia,” issued by the Mosco^v Patriarchate in 1942. 

The r('.coricilialion between church and state was confirmed by an 
official step in September 1943 when Stalin deehircd there wniuld be 
“no objection on the part of Uie govenurient” to the election of a 
patriarch, denied since 1925. Metropolitan Sergius was elected to 
this high office. The former German Embassy was placed at the 
disposal of the I'^atriarcha tc by the Government. The publication of a 
monthly magazine by tJie Patriarchate w^as pcimitted and a holy- 
candle factory was started. . , , , 

The Russian Orthodox Cliiirch is now an officially recognized body 
with “almost cordial” relations existing bctw^ccn it and the Soviet 
Government, 


United States Census, op. cit., p. 17. 

Anderson, op. dt., p. 198. 
t^Kveiis op eit p 

» Riciiard B. Lautei bacli, These Are the Russians (New York and London, Harper A Bros., 1945), p. 27S. 
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Other relf^rious bodiV'3, iiisofar as they have an all-Ttiissian orp:anf;!atlon, have 
also been f^rantc'd recognition. They are the Living Church,” a dissident branch 
of the Russian Church; the Armenian Church, and the Mohammedans.*® 

Furthermore, local and provincial bodies of Protestants and Hebrews 
have gained rec-opiition. 

In 8(‘}>tcnibcr 1945 two remarkable decrees gave substance to the state’s new 
attitude to the C^nirch. lly the first, ajjproximaiely one-haif of the {)roperty 
confiscated in 191-3 lias been restored.*^ by the second, ancient shrines W'cre 
restored.** 

To facilitate the operation of the new cluirch-state rclntionship, a 
Soviet Council on Orthodox Aflaim has been established. Its work 
is fiased on a ch'ar-cut separation of elumdi and sttite as j)rovided in 
tlie Soviet Constitution. Also, in order that other religions grouj>s 
might 1)0 given the same privileges as the Orthodox Church, a Soviet 
Council on Ail airs of I Jcligious Cults was appointed— 

to function ss a biuwcen tlie goverumont and the iJoman Catholic, Croidc 

Catliolic, Moiiammcdan, Jewish, Evangelical, and other non-Orthodox religious 

groij]>s.23 

A se[>aj-at.e CoutkmI for tlie Orthodox Church was maintained only 
because its adlieTcnts numbered considerably more than the total 
of idi adh(U’('nts of the other relijnous groups.In reply to an ob¬ 
servation tliat the Orthodox Churcli seemed to bo in a favored position 
under the new arrangeuKUit, Mr. Ivan Vasilevicli Poliajisky, chairman 
of the Coniu'il for non-Orthodox groups, said: 

In the 8o\'iet Urdon all religions are equal. There is no sin.glo superior re¬ 
ligion. The government’s position in respect to them all is the saiue.*^ 

The work of the Council for the Orthodox Church w^as described 
by its cliaii nuin, Mr. G. G, Karpov, as follows: 

Our C('ijncil was set up by the Council of People’s Commissars on October 8, 
1913, and since then we hav'c g.-dned a fair amount of evperieT.ce. We have had 
no frict ion, arul every conir)laint has lH*en atOuided to. Our basic task is to nudn- 
tain ccuitnct between the government and thr‘ Church. This was done first 
thrvuc'ih liic late I’atriarcli bergius, and is iiow IxdTig done through Acting Patri¬ 
arch Al< \ei and the Orthodox {Synod. We liave ostabli.-died our repn .senlativ»‘.s 
in all regions, province.s, and re 7 >ijblic.s of the Soviet Union. We now have more 
than a huT'dred, and tliey all devote full time to this work. Thf'v, in turn, have 
tladr r<‘p^>^cntative3 in the local soviets, and tlm.se maintain contact with local 
church fl flairs. 

« * ♦ * « * 4< 

Church and Slate are separated in Russia, but find questions constrj.Tjtly 
arising among Church h'.a.derri tl at recpiire rleiilderation and dis(Mission, and, often, 
saucti-'u. One ortsinncimg question was the ]>n>blorn of establishing a theological 
pehnel arid pastors’ courses, which are now l)eainidng thedr work. This question 
was lironght to us by (.'hur-h leaders. We discuss(‘d it, and then submitted our 
decisiem to the Council of i'eoplc’s Comrnisscra, which fully ap))rov(‘d it. ''I’liis, 
by v^ay, is the only question we have had to carry to tlie higher authorities.** 

SubslaTitially the same description was given regarding the w^ork 
done by the Council for non-Grthodox grou])S as for the Ortliodox 
Cl.urch, w itli emiiliasls on equal treatment of all groups. One wniter 
observes that it is— 

*»'I’iip.nshf'tT, lU’lUrlon It Rns's-Ia, op. cH., p. 1(W. 

*1 Fi.'icp nil I (iiluinps nrid Ifvuls nru ''WTied hy thft In the Soviet economy this obvioLLsly means 
“property’' (such fus sacreci vt^ssels) lased In religious services and celobratious. 

( fispy, op. cit. p. 1K6. 

» Lautorbach, op. cit., p. 273. 

« Mellah, op, cit., p. 22. 

^ tjuotod by Lanier bach, op. ott., p. 276. 

^ Quoted by Casey, op. cit., pp. 1^184,18S. 
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especially interesting, in view of the corninon opinion in the United Slates as to 
religious restrictions in tiie Soviet Union, to find Margaret 15ourke-White in her 
book, Shooting the Russian War, stating that she personally witnessed street- 
corner preaching by Evangelicals during her tour of 

Ono of tlie most important acoomplishmeiiUs of the Councils on 
Church Allairs is the facilitation of the reopening of theological 
seminaries. Permits were issued for the opening of 10 by August 1, 
1045. It was also pointed out Mr. Karpov in an interview that 
religious education inny now be given to groups of cliildren. The 
schools still cannot give religious instruction, but, according to Mr. 
Karpovas views, church buildings could be uscaI for this purpose. 

In the matt(n- of printing and selling religious literature, tlie Council 
has r('laxod restrictions. The church may now print materials for 
use in its services and may ‘^order any quantity of Testaimnits, prayer 
boolvs, and liturgical books.” Mr. Karpov expressed the readiness 
of tiie Council to “facilitate this sl(‘p in every way (‘Veii to the ('xtent 
of making lepresentations to the paper-rationing autliorities.” 

An impoi'lant evcuit in chiireii alTairs was tlK‘. Orthodox Congress 
held in Mcs(‘()W in January 1945, at which lime Alexei was elccU'd 
I^ilriarch to succiuul Sergius w'hosc death had occurred in May 1914. 
Seve»*al sigiidiuant features of tliis Sobor are noted. The state wois 
obviously ready to meet religious revival halfway. It was evident 
that the war \ears bar] allayed to a "real extent the Soviet susj)icion 
that the chnreh w as mainly engaged in conspiring against the Govern¬ 
ment. Poth tile church and the Goveriuiient r(*alized that coopera¬ 
tion would benelll all concerned. Traditional formalities \vere ob- 
Si'iwod with great care in convening the Congress. Participating in 
the e.eremonii's of e(>iisee,ration were Patriarchs, Metroyiolitaiis, and 
bisliops from the Ihilkans, tbe Near East, and the Far East. 

IV'rinissiou luts now been grunted the Patriarehate to initiate ofForts 
low ard unilicaiioji of the church at home and abroad, lielat ious 
bctwiMUi tlie Mother (Juircli and the chiindi in Paris have be(ui 
restored and n‘conci]iation wuth the Russians in Yugoslavia has also 
been ellVclt'd.^^ In an interview^ 15itriarcb Alexei stated: 

We have achieved unity of most of the split-olT sections of our Church and the 
Motl'cr Churcii.3^ 

Kc^gotiations wutli Ainericau Orthodoxy have stalled temporarily 
but they an^ still under way. 

The extf*nt to wdiieh religious freedom wall bo attained in the Sovi(‘t 
UniuU in the future is speculative. Notwutbslauding the friemliy 
ndn,lions which now exist" between the slate and the churches, the 
possi])ili(,y of a more rigid att.it»ide toward rcugitin in the postw'ur 
period cannot be overlooked. Tlie couc(‘Scioiis wdin'li have lieen 
grniited are “purely fa(’.tu:il” and have not bevn enacted b^^ legisla¬ 
tion."^ Although Tuost observeis do not anticifiate tbe ivsiimption 
of “grand style perseeution,” some do express cousuhTable skepticism 
as to the securitv of the privileges recently granted. Tliat the basic 
position of the Communist Party toward religion h;:.s not changed is 


*' Mrlish, op. clt,., p. 24. 

** QuoLod by Ca?<*y, op. clt., p. 187. 

»»n.id. 

('usov op cit T> 

3* UaymoiiU Artimr Davies, Tho Patriarch Talks of riiurch and State, Soviet Russia Today, NovoTuber 

” TinuishefT, RolIfTion tn Russia, op. cit., p. 110; Oeorge Vernadsky, History of Russia (New Haven, Yal* 
Uxilverslty Press, 1014), p iU. 
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revealod in thft following stntemont by Kalinin, President of the 
l^ra(‘si.:liiim of the Supreme Council of the Union: 

Siin*e rcIifc^ioTi sl.ill ^rips considerable sections of the population and some 
people are deeply relifpous, we cannot combat it by ridicule. Of course, if some 
younji people find it amusing it is not so terrible. But wo must not allow it to 
de\'clop into mockery 

Tiie position of the church in the present church and state relation¬ 
ship is d('scril)(‘d by one writer as follows: 

Til 'Ugb the iSovicI GovcM'nrnent stresses the separation of Church and Stale, 
it is virtually iin])ossible for anything to exist apart from the State under the 
Soviet svsiem. And now the Soviet State, which professed Marxist materialism, 
was to all M])]x*aranvcs equij^pimj; the Church to fight against its ruling philosophy, 
lij j)nv‘tice, however, the Olhurch took great care not to bite the hand that was 
now fviiling it. It fully realized that in return for the favors bestowed the 
State C’q.ected the Church to give its firm 8up|>ort to the syslcjui and to operate 
within certain limits. ''J'he tradition of centuries as the odicial State religion w^as 
d-oply rooted in the Orthodox Church, and it therefore s]'pt)t*d very naiurally 
into its new role of close collaboration with the Soviet Government.** 

Tin' same writer gives the following account of a conversation with 
Aloyiiruler B()goipolov, Soviet diplomatic representative in Algiers, 
r(M;\tive to the position of the clnirch: 

It \va;s tile economic base, be [Bogomolov] said, that doUTTuined policy and 
outlooi;. Tal e the Orthodox Church in Russia, * * * in the old days, as 

the e^tabjishAfJ State (Ihiirch, its economic base had been the Tsarist system. 
Tho IbiV'ilution cut its ccoiuunic roots out from under it,so for years it was against 
the So\i(t svsjeni. But now the Soviet Government has made terms with the 
(. h/ir.-h and i'r>\io'.‘d it wdJi another econornio base, albvUt a more modest one; 
h > new the Orth<»il ('hurch had a stake in the Soviet system and would work 
f(.r it. h'liut wjis the wlndc secret, he added confidently.** 

by *'J. S. 'rj’Ka'^bcfT, Th(* OriMit Rstp'ut CNaw York, K. P. ‘Duflon A Co., IMG), p. 23tt. 

^ K irnuti 1 Uu.'Sia Is No liidoie (New York, Greonbert, IWIS), p. 77. 

•» Ibid., p. 2L 



Chapter XV 

now MUCH freedom? 


From tho Comraunist point of indi\nidua,l froodom possilde 

only whore ‘‘capitalist cAploitatioTi'’ has boon (‘iiininatcMl hy the 
socialization of all rruainsof j)rodii(*t.ion, exchange, a.jiil conirninncation. 
It is conceiyod of primary in terms of economic sremity mal the 
absence of discriniinalion on account of sex, race, cx'/lor, or ne.lbjnalit y. 
Freedom of sp('ecli and of ndi^ion, regarded as fundfirneid;:1 in the 
United States, are, as one writer states, ‘‘purely coincidenlaP' in tlio 
Soviet Uniond 

The (lifl‘(‘r(‘nce betwe^en American and Soviet philosopliies of freedom 
was dramat.ieall^" illustreied in a rec('nt debate in tlu‘ Economic and 
Social Council of Ibe United Nations, when 11 lo Soviid; delegate 
termed it “quite incorrect" to put freedom of iurorination ane.i,{! 
of such riglits as the d,efeiU'.e of minorities and the elimination of d's- 
crimination. In nqdying, the United States delegate stated that his 
Government considcTod— 

that material progress toward the ultimaie attaifuriont of uoivorsaJ fnx'dom of 
iriformatioTi is of the utmost imj)oii.ance if the United Xations is to adiic've tlio 
purjjose for which it has been established.^ 

Altlioiigli the concept of individual fmHloni in the U. S. S. K. 
diflers sliatply from that in the United States, the Sov’a^t Constitution 
contains a comprelicnsive and much publicized bill of rights.^ Jt 
must be kept in mirnl, however, that Soviet constitutional guarnnti(‘s, 
unlike those in the Constitution of the United States, are not l(‘gally 
hindir.g on the ](‘gislative and ex('cutive authorities of the Uiden. 
They are, generally s]KMvking, statements of aims or goals, or, in some 
instances, descriptions of policies in effect at the time the C'onstitii- 
tion was adopted. They may bo repealed or amended at any time by 
ordinary laws or regulations/ 

WORK, REST, SECURITY, EDUCATTON 

Tho first arti<'le in the Soviet bill of rights guarantees to Soviet 
citizens the right to work, defined as “the right to guaranteed employ¬ 
ment and payment for their work in accouhuice with its quajitity and 
quality." This riglit “is ensured by the sixdalist orgaLiizatiou of Um 
national economy, the slvuily growth of tlie pi^oductive for<'(*s of 
Soviet society, the elimination of the possibility oi eeonorjiic cris{*s, and 
tlie abolition of uneni})lo\uuont" (art. 118). Considerable comjMilsi(#n, 
it should be not<‘d, accompanies the right to work. Tiio CoHsLitutit)n 
provides that woik for able-bodied Si>viet citizens is “a duty and a 
matter of honor," in ac-eordimeo witli the principle: “ Tie who 
not work, sliall not eat.^ " The principle of socialism is stated: 

* Frederick L. Schnman, Soviet Pollllcs at Home and Abroad (Naw York, A. A. ICnopf, 1045), p, 327. 

* As H'portpcl 111 UiP New YorU Times, June 1, pp. 1.4. 

* Chapter X (arts. Il8-ia:?) of tho pnfi Oonsfitiitiou of the fJ. S. 8. R. Most of the tpinrantles were taken, 

with or without cliantte, from the ]T»'» Consritiit.iou of 111!' R. S. F. H. R., which was a reitfsue of the OIS 
Constilulion. See S. Timashclt. The Soviet Consiilulion, Thought, t. 15, Oecembor 1941, pp. 5^7-544. 
Arts. prescritie thit ies of Soviet citizeoa. 

* See chapter on guveruiiauiA 
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‘‘ ‘From oac 'i acv'ordinf^ to Ilia ability, to oach accorrlinf^ to his work' 
(art. 12). Tliore is considerablo restriction on the free mobility of 
v/ork(n-s. Then there is compulsory labor for criminals, political 
olTericlers, aTul sometiiiios for whole “hostile classes,“ as in the case of 
kulaks, or wealthier peasants.® 

Tlic Soviet Constitution guarantees the right to rest (art. 119); to 
“material security’’ in case of old ago, sickness, (»r loss of capacity to 
work (art. 120); and to education (art. 121). The actual content of 
these rights hss In'on discusst'd iji some of the preceding chapters.® 

The signilicance of the “rights” in themselves can best be understood 
if we iimigiiui provisions in the Constitution of the United States 
giiara.iit.e(‘iiig to eiti/a*ns such rest, securit}^ and educational facilities 
as should be provided by tiie laws and regulations in effect at any 
givi*n time. 

FRI KDOM FROM DISCRIMINATION 

Next to freedom from “capitalist exploitation” and from economic 
in'^ocurity one (d' the most valued fretuloms in the Soviet Union is 
fna^lom from discrimination on ac(‘(>unt of sc'X, race, or nationality. 
By article 122 of the Constitution women “are accorded equal rigl-ds 
with men in all spheres of economic, stab^, cultural, social, and politi¬ 
cal life.” Tlies(‘ rights are ensured “by affoiding women equally 
with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, social insurance, 
and e.ducation, and by state protection of the interests of mother and 
cliilJ, pregnancy haxve with pay, and the provision of a wide network 
of maternity liorncs, nurs('ries, and kindergartens.” 

The most strongly worded of all Soviet guaranties is article 123, 
which reads as follows: 

Equal rights for citizens of th(3 U. S. S. R., irrespectivo of their nationality or 
race, in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social, and poliiical life, shall be an 
irrevocable lav/. 

Any direct or indirect lirrdtation of these rights, or, conversely, a?iy establish- 
nu^rit of direct or indirect privileges for citi/eiis on account of their race or nation¬ 
ality, as well as any propagation of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and 
coiiteinpt, shall be i>iinLshed by law. 

Tliis guaranty is closely related to the Soviet policy of encouraging 
national cultural autonomy. Within the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union tlu'ro are said to be— 

177 flistinguishable races, nationalities, and tribes, speaking some 125 different 
languages or dialects and practicing as many as fo¥ty different religions.^ 

Almost a third of tliese national groups have been git on political 
recognition. El von more marked, howevca>, has been the positive 
eivouragmetit of national cultural activity^ through the development 
or even creation of written languages, the founding of national librarif s 
and museums, and the fostering of national artistic expression in the 
theater, dance, and music. The aim has been to produce a‘culture 
“national in form, above all in language, but supranational. Socialist 
or proletarian, in essence.” ® 

Both as to national groups and their individual members, Soviet 
policy docs not tolerate dissent in matters of substance. The peoples 
of the U. S. S. R.— 

» S(j»3 chfipuirs on labor, compulsory lalwr, and agrloulturo for more detail as to the oomi^lsory element In 
work. See also Samuel N. HarjMsr, The Government of the Soviet Union (New York, D. Van Nostrand. 
103S), p, I.")') (T. 

• See (Iittpb rs on the use of l(Msure time, living standards, labor, and education, 

f Cnrl)”s riniiioru, The People;; of th'i Soviol Union (New York, liarcoimt, Brace Co., 1940), p. 8 . 

• Hans Kohn, Nationalism iu the Soviet Union (l.oiulon, O. Routledgo dt Sona, Ltd., 1933), p.88. 
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enjoy full equality of rights, but it Ls an eciuality before the law, equal and uniform 
for tlj(.‘in all, of the Coniniunist Party * * 

Until 1930 thoro were a number of ^Vloprivcd clnsses^’ in th(^ Soviet 
Union. Among these were incJudcd persons employing hired labor for 
profit; persons living on income not derived from their own labor; pri¬ 
vate* businessmen; monks and clergymen; and persons connecte d with 
the former Russian dynasty or ])oli(‘-e for(‘.es.^^ These elasst's were 
cxcliiiled from the right of franchise and election and from economic 
priyil(‘ges, and were treated generally as outcasts. The 11)3() Consti¬ 
tution abolished the coTU'ept of deprived classes, but left the way open 
to a similar form of political discrimination by excluding from iha 
right of franchise and election ^‘piu’sons condemned by court with de- 
privutiori of electoral rights'^ (art. 135.) 

FKEEDOM OF SPEECH, PRESS, AND ASSEMBLY 

The Soviet Constitution, like that of the United States, guarantees 
fr{‘.edom of spc^ech, of the press, and of assembly (art. 125). The 
meaning attached to these guaranties, however, is altogether {!ifl*(‘r(uit 
in th(^ two countries. In the Soviet Constitution they are se(*ijred— 

by j)l!iciiig at the di;5po,sal of the working people and their organization.s i>rir»t)ng 
shoji.s, sii]ipli<*s of pa|xjr, public buildings, the streets, means of comniuiiioation, 
and Ollier material requisites for the exercise of those rights* 

If this concept were to be applied in the United States, the Federal 
Covornmont would take over all newspapers, printing presses, publish¬ 
ing houses, educational facilities, radio stations, theaters ami conent 
halis, museums, and all other means of communication, and then pro¬ 
ceed to control them for political purposes, with no opposition to the 
party in power permitted. 

If the Soviet attitude toward the press were to be applied in the 
United States, all private printing wmuld be forbidden. A Govern¬ 
ment board Avould be set up to control all printing, publishing, and 
literary activities. This board would bo empowered to suspeml any 
publication, limit circulation, prohibit exportation, and suppn'ss any 
vi(‘ws. Kvcrv publication would have to be ‘"approved or tolerated. 
Th (' oditors o/ tho loiidinfi papers would be members of the Conmiunist 
F’arty, and members of the staffs Communists or Government officials. 
Pul)liea.tions would be put out by the Government, the Commnnist 
Party, the Army, trade-unions, and other groups. All of tlu'se 
piihlieations, howev('r, would be strictly official and would be regarded 
as instruments of Party propaganda, and would be financed l)y the 
Government or the Communist Party. Factories, offices, and otlier 
enterprises could have "wall ncwspapci-s” (handwritten), which would 
b(? less rigidly controlled, but the scope of these papers would be 
limited. Their editors would usually be selected by the Communist 
Party group in the enterprise and comment could not depart from the 
Party “line”.“ 

Freedom of expression in the Soviet Union is not, then, freedom from 
Government control. The control is always present. The more 
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difficult problem is to discover how far, as a matter of policy', the 
authorities choose to p(irmit free discussion. Not aU criticism is 
forbidden. Where is the line drawn? 

Tl\e answer depends in part on the period considered. The period 
1917-22 has been described as one of ‘^relative liberty, even anarchy, 
in the intellectual sphere,” except, of course, ^‘in mattera directly 
afrocling the country’s political crisis.” From 1922 on, however, 
there A\as a growing einplinsis on “proletarian culture, proletarian 
lit('i'atur(‘, even proletarian science.” In other words, a Party line 
V as esteblisiu'd in nearly every field and all discussion had to conform 


afFecttal iiiusic, architectine, painting, sculpture, literature, eth- 
iiography, jurisprudence, economic-s, psychology, philosophy, and 
g<‘iu‘tics.^''^ One vniter stated in 1937 that— 

political pcientists, historians, anthropologists, and even biologists have been 
found guilty of “error” in the theories they have advanced in their respective 
fields, and have been denouno^‘d as “enemies of the people” and “wreckers.” 
Some of these were in fact in opposition “ideologically”; but others seemed to be 
wrong only in their reasoning and this from the point of view of the authoritative 
political inter])rctation of Leninism.^* 

The significance of the development Bummarized above is that all 
as])(‘(*ts of life have become political, and that persons deviating from 
the Party line in any field may be treated as enemies of the state and 
charged witli wrecking, sabotage, counterrevolutionary activities, or 
ev(‘n treason. It should be noted that wrecking is “not simply the 
causing of railways wrecks or the deliberate vTceking of complicated 
macliiiKTy. It may be an inteipretation of Russian history which 
wc'akens tlie feeling of patriotism. Or it may be the rumiing of the 
union of v rilors in such a way as to favor second-rate work and dis¬ 
courage the emerging of real talent.” In short, deviations from the 
Parly line in ary field arc political offenses, and as such subject to the 
sevcTest “mf‘asuros of social protection” (the Soviet expression for 
punislinient) to be found in the Criminal Code. 

What('vcr freedom of expression remains is confined to what is 
ternu'd by the Soviets “self-criticism.” This form of criticism is not 
nuTely tolerated by the Government; it is positively encouraged.^* 
It is essentially organized discussion, guided and controlled by the 
Party, and is mainly informational or propagandistic in nature. Am 
ITorper points out, it has a— 

tendency to decline * ♦ * due to the limitations inherent in the very 

Idea * * ♦ 

and the Government has had to revive it from time to time.'* It is 
also observed that;— 

the discussion must be limited to the mechanical working of the given institution, 
end cannot go into general questions of policy. Criticism must be limited to 
matters not yet finally decided, also, as there is no alternative policy to that 

» PhiJ ip K. M or^'ly, Freodom of Artistic Expression and Scientific In qulry In Russia, Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, November 1938, pp. 264-274, at p. 266. 

Mibld., p.256. 

M Ibid. 

H Ibid., pp. 266-271. Mosely gives a detailed account of tbe purge In each field. 

M Harper, op. cit., p. 172. 
wibld.,p. 71. 

M Ibid., p. 81IX. See also p. 109 II. 

Mlbld., P.8L 


to it. After a temporary relaxation m the yeai's 1932-35, there 
followed a rigorous political control “uiiequaled even in the earlier 
years of the regime.’ The purge that took plac.o in 1936 and 1937 
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adopted, criticism is limited in its effectiveness both i)cfore and after the do- 
tenniriation of policy.’® 

Within these relatively narrow limits, critieism may be very sharp 
and may extend to important Party and Oovcinrnent officials. There 
is a certain hierarchy with respect to the use of the privilep:e. Leaders 
have the fullest freedom to cnticize, and cannot themselves be criti¬ 
cized from below. Workers can criticize more fr(‘('ly tlmn office 
workers and experts.*^ In all cases, however, the Party maintains 
full control, and turns on and off waves of sc^lf-criticisiu at will. Self- 
criticism is, in effect, an instrumeiit of government, not a right of 
the individual citizen. 

FllEEDOM OF RELIGION AND ASSOCIATION 

Religious freedom is discussed elsewhere in this studv.^^ Attention 
is called here only to the limited n^eaning attached to it, according to 
Amc'rican standards, and to the fact that the vSoviet Government has 
trt‘at.ed it, like other freedoms, in terms of Party policy, not as a 
fundamental light. 

Citizens of the IJ. S. S. R. are granted ^Uho right to unite in public 
organizations,’^ that is, trade-unions, cooperative associations, youth 
gi-oups, sport and defense orpanizalioiLS, and cultural and sci(‘nlific 
grou]>s (art. 126). Membershi]) in the Communist Party is limited 
to— 

the moHt active and politically conscioua citizens from the ranks of the working 
class and other strata of the worKing pe ^plo * ♦ 

In view of lli(‘ stfilement in the constitutional provision that the Party 
“repr('S(Mits the leading nucleus of all organizations of the working 
people, both social and state,” it is apparent that, however free the 
citizens may be to unite in public organizations, the activities of these 
organizations are subject to drastic limitations. 

FREEDOM FROM ARBITRARY PROCEDURES 

In the early days of the Revolution law was adiiiinistered b}- worivors' 
tribunals, whose iiu'mbers wore mstructed to use their revolutionary 
conscience as a guide.C\)unterrevoliition, sabotage, and s])ecu- 
lation were dealt with by the famous Cheka, an extraordinary agency 
subordinate only to the higliest political authorities. Tiiis agency^ 
some of v'hose functions were taken over by the G. P, U. (later 
O. G. P. U.) in 1921, had power to carry out searches, arrests, and 
ex('Cutions ind('i)en(Iently of the judicial system.Tlie administra¬ 
tion of justice was in accord with the vitnv expressed by Lenin: 

1 discussed sotieily and catogoric.ally which is IxRlor, to put ia prison 

several or hundreds of inslii;ators, guilty or not guilty, or to lose thousai^ds 
of Red Army nifui and w(»rkers? Tho lirst is better. And let me be accused 
of any mortal sin whati'ver and of violating freedom—I admit myself guilty, 
but the interests of tlie workers will win outI“ 

Since this early period, law's have been codified, a hierarchy of 
courts lias hi^en established, and comprehensive procedural measures 

»«rbM.,p.82. 

n»id.. pp. 170-171. 

28 Sco ohiipier on 

« John N, Hazard, ‘^Soviet Orfmtnil Law”, Joaroal ^ Ortmlnal Iaw and Ofimonology, voL », July- 

Aupii'^t pr». Ift7-10<), at p. IM. 

S'* KfCiiinl, <»p. cit., p. 83. 

3i Quoted by Hazard, op. olt., p, 160L 
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have been devised. There has been a tendency to afford greater 
protection to the individual accused of crime, and to take more pains 
to prevent punisliiuent of the innocent.^® The evidence is clear, 
however, that Lenin’s view still prevails, and that, as one writer 
says, *The protection of the State against treason and crime is deemed 
more important than the protection of the individual against abuse 
of authority.” Hazard notes that in Soviet w'rilings advocating 
greater protection of the individual— 

there is always prosoiit • * * lurking suspicion that a rt'/illy clever 

counterrevolutionary or spy might twist the procedural rules in his favor and 
upset justice, and one linds the exi>erts trying to proU c^t against such an eventu¬ 
ality, while })K‘Sorving the now protoctiun of the individual.^'* 

Various protections are provided in the 11)3G Constitution. They 
have generally a limited applk^ation. In all courts cas(‘s are heard in 
public unless otherwise provided by law,” and the accused is guar¬ 
anteed '^the right to defense” (art. 111). The Constitution also 
guaiantees inviolability of the person” and providt's that no one 
elitill bo subjected to arrest except ]>y a court, order ”or with tlie saiK’.- 
iion of a state actorm^y” (art. 127). Trials must he in the local 
languages and interpretei*s must be provided wlu're needed (art. 110). 
The Prosecutor of the U. S, S. K. has th(‘ duty of seeing that officials, 
as well as citizens, observe the laws (art. 113), 

An individual may t<*lcgraph or write if he is placed under arrest or otherwise 
penaliz(*d in what appears to be an illegal fa.sliion. The Prosecutor maintains a 
Bpeeial department to hear coiuplaints. While this ])r()cedur(* would hardlj' seem 
as prut(^ctive. as the writ of habeas corpus in comiuon law, the ^r’oviet jurists claim 
that it is designed to achieve the same purpose.*® 

The inviolability of homes and secrecy of correspondence arc 
'^protected bv law” (art. 128). This guaranty is said to “prevent an 
individual without training or experience from making an unauthor- 
iz(‘d arrest or search,” 

In this country Ukut can be no crime without a law' defining human 
action as such. The Soviet Criminal Code jtrovkh's that acts danger¬ 
ous to the state, though not spef^fically list('d as crimes, may be pun¬ 
ished by analog}^ to the closest statutory oflVnse/^^ Also, peu-sons may 
be arrested as socially dangerous because of tludr connections or former 
activities, even though no crime has been committed.®^ The vague 
definitions attaclu'd to many forms of crime would seem arbitrary by 
our standards. A “socially dangerous” act, for example, is defined 
as— 

every action or oiiussion directed against the Soviet order or violating the legal 
organization establish(;d by the workers’ and peasants’ authority * * 

Although some of the extraordinary powers possessed by the former 
Cheka and O. G. P. U. have been abolished, many f(‘atur(‘S of the 
administration of justice wliicli these agencies embodied have been 
continued. In the great purgt's of the 1930's, large numbers of castis 
involving couuteiTevolutionary activities w'ere tried by “military 
commissions” of the Supreme Court, without the safeguards provided 

Sf*c ifie writiucs of John N. Hazard, cited In tills Rcction. 

>7 Bchiiraan, of). clt., p. lUO. 

"Soviet Criminal I’rooedure, Tnlnne l.aw Flevicw, vol. 15, Febniary 1941, pp. 220-240, at p. 222. 

"John N. Hazard, Law, the tridivl hiai and I’rojjerty in the U. b. S. K., Ameiujaii Sociological Review, 
Tol. 9, June 1944, pp. 250-25(5, at p. 253. 

"Ibid. 

« Sduiman, op. clt., p. .339; Freund, op. clt.. p. iCt. 

•* Freund, op. cit., p. 104. 

"Ibid. 
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br the Constitution.*^ Under the Statutes of July 10, 1934, the 
hiKVD (Conunissariat for the Interior), successor to the Cheka 
and the O. Q. P. U., has extensive investigatory and punitive powcjs. 
Following an investigation it— 

niay turn the matter to an ordinary or militarj’ court, or impose, in a nt'njudicial 
procedure, the ptuiaity of impri.'^onmont in a convict labor camp up to five yt'ars, 
exile with settlement in a certain locality for a i^eriod up to five years, and banish¬ 
ment from the Soviet Union.** 

ITaznrd stat(\s tluit the “only ro.quireinent for this action [adminis¬ 
trative exile] is that the committee [of the NKVD] find that tli® 
person is deemed to be socially ciangerons/’Wc would have a 
somewhat comparable situation in tlie United States if the FBI 
could exile to Alaska for 5 years or less any person its authorities 
found “socially daiigerous.^^ 


PROrERTT RIGHTS 


The right to acquire private property is strictly limited in the 
Soviet Union, as is the riidit of engaging in private enterprise. The 
right to employ hired lahor for j)n>lit is forbidden altogidher. 

The extfnit of private [u-opc^ily and enterprise is mark(‘d out in the 
1930 Constitution. E^ery collective farm household— 

shall have for perhK)nal use a plot of laud attached to the house and, as personal 
property, tlx* subsidiary hus’oaiuiry on the plot, the houso, productive livestock, 
poultry, and small farm tools (art. 7). 

There is also allowed— 


gmall-scale private <uiterprise of iiidividna] pf^asants and handicraftm('n basod 
on their personal labor, provided there is no exploitation of the labor of others 
(art. Sj. 

All instruments of production, and all forms of enterprise not specifi¬ 
cally named, are “socialized. 

dlie Consl/itution also provides that: 

The right of f)ersonal property of citizens in their Income from work and In their 
Eavings, in their dwelling house and auxiliarj- husbandry, in house,hoid articles 
aufl utensils and in articles for iHTsonal use and comfort, as well as the right of 
inlieritance of personal property of citizens, is protected b}" law (art. 10). 

The Civil Code Qualifies this protection by providing that rights 
protected by the Uode cannot bo exercised to the (h'tnment of the 
state.^^ It should be noted also that, whde tlielaws afford protection 
to the property of individuals, they do not do so to the same extent 
as in the ease of public or socialist property. vSueh property is 
“sacred’’ and enjoys special protection. J\R'sons attacking it are 
“enemies of the ])eople’’ (art. 131), for whom the severest penalties 
are rescTved. Much lighter penalties are given to those who violate 
private property.®* In rcsi)eet to property rights, as with other 
rights, the preservation of the socialist system is placed ahead of 
individual rights, siuc(‘ that system is considei’cd to be tlie foundation 
of all true individual freedom. 



of l<‘cal procedure." , , _ 

•» The Lawyers nirortorv (Olndnnati, Lawyers nirectory, Inc., UHB), p. IW9. 

«• Uazard. Jeiirnal of Orlrolnal Law and Oinduolofry, .aiipra, pp. 168r-K)a. d'he Feopto’s Cornuli.ssariat 
for the Interior has recently been reidak‘«d by the Ministry fur Internal Aifain and the Ministry for State 


Bccnrtty. 

*7 Hazard, Amcrlrnn Sociolopical Heview, supra, p. 2m, 
“Ibid., p.26(1; Freund, op. cit., pp. 100-7. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Chinese communism is regular communism. Its doctrines follow 
those of Lenin and Stalin. Its leaders are Moscow-trained. Its 
policies and actions, its strategy and tactics, are Communist. The 
Chinese Communists have followed faithfully every zigzag of the Krem¬ 
lin^ s line for a generation. 

The character and significance of communism in China has been 
subject to more controversy in the United States than has commu¬ 
nism in any other country in the world. The controversy has raged 
among scholars and commentators, and has been reflected in public 
opinion and in the policies of the United States Government. But 
the evidence is clear enough today, if not before, so that there is no 
need for the controversy to continue. 

2. China itself has been one of the world^s great centers of human 
civilization for 3,000 years. It has been a very large country, for its 
high civilization made it powerful, able to conquer its neighbors, and 
to swallow up its occasional conquerors. It is the one great country 
that never was politically submerged by the west. Today it is 
facing the impact of western science and technology, not as Europe 
did, gradually, in the 400 years since the Renaissance, but. suddenly 
and all at once, Chinese politics until recently were more like 
medieval politics than like those of the modern w^estern nations, and 
the Chinese are forced to attempt modern democracy without cen¬ 
turies of preparation in the development of constitutionalism and of 
legislative authority, China has never yet known peace as a modern 
nation. 

3. Communism first appeared in China soon after the Russian Revo¬ 
lution. Comintern advisers followed soon after the first beginnings, 
and initiated the work of developing and adapting communism for the 
conditions in a nonindiistrial country. Since that time there have 
been four great periods or phases in the history of Chinese communism. 

The first united front, 1923-27. 

The first civil war, 1927-37. 

The second united front, 1937-46. 

The second civil war, 1946-. 

4. China has been an experimental center for the development of 
the modern Leninist Communism. Communism, since the Russian 
Revolution, has faced what is best regarded as two worlds. On the 
one hand, to the west, lie the leading industrial nations, for which 
Marxes ^^Kapital” was intended as a diagnosis and a prophecy. 
Among these Germanv was formerly thought to offer the greatest 
opportunity for communism, and before the days of Hitler the German 
Communist Party ranked as the senior party in the world outside the 
Soviet Union. On the other hand, to the east and south, in most of 
the land masses of Asia and Africa and South America, live three- 
fourths of the people of the earth. They are industrially backwardi 
low in literacy, poor in material wealth, and prcdemocratic in politics. 
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Toward those the Kicmlin has progressively turned its face; in these 
countries it has found many of its most easy opportunities. As in 
Russia itself in 1917 the absence of old and solid democratic institutions 
has proved a more favorable circumstance for communism in these coun¬ 
tries than has the presence of highly developed industry in the west. 
For the Communist drive in this three-fourths of the world China has 
served as the laboratory and proving ground. The Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party has, for tliis second world, assumed the place of the eldest 
daughter of the Ki'emlin. 

5. In China from the first, communism has been able to take advantage 
of the upsurge of national patriotism and of the anti-imperialist movement. 
The earliest Communists in China also had the initial advantage that 
the nationalist movement in China had, at first, no experience or 
example hy which to judge the consequences of Communist collabo¬ 
ration. It was not until the Communists saw victory and national 
unity for China assured in 1927, and thereupon revealed their own 
intent to Bolshevize China, that the Kuomintang broke with them 
and the first civil war began. 

G. During the 10 years of the first civil war the Communists suc¬ 
ceeded in gathering themselves together in one region, set up a Soviet 
system, and defended themselves in bitter warfare against repeated 
campaigns of the national forces. Finally, in lO.ST), they migiated to 
Slumsi Province, in the remote northwest, where they secured an area 
and established a sort of government. 

7. The second 'hmited front^^ came when the rise of Hitler and the 
turning of Jaj)an toward aggiTssion made it urgent for Moscow that 
Japan become as fully engaged in Cliimi as j)ossil)le. The Chinese 
Communists, following their familiar pseudo-patriotic progaganda line, 
demanded ever more emphatically a renewed united national front 
against invasion. By 1937 Chiang Kai-shek was forced to accept this 
renewed united fronts beginning the 8 years of war that sapped the 
strength of national China while granting a respite to the Communists. 

8. The Communist theoretical and propagaiivla line for the period of 
the S('Cond united front is embodied in the pamphlet by Mao Tse-tung 
on China^s N(‘w Democracy, published in 1940. This parnplih't was 
designed to serve a double \)\iTpo?>c, first, to explain with perfect clarity 
to Chinese Communists how to maintain the drive for dictatorial power, 
second, to put the story into such language that it would seem patriotic 
to patriots, moderate to moderates, and liberal to liberals. Since any good 
Communist knows that ‘democracy” if used in official communist 
documents, means the dietatorship of the proletariat, and mostliluTals 
do not know this, th(‘ double task is not as difficult as it sounds. While 
the p(Tiod for wliich this pamphlet was writtcui has now passed, it 
served Communist purposes most e^f(‘(li^'ely for many years. 

9. The second united front did not end formally until the beginning 
of the second civil war, but before this there was a brief transition 
period of great importance. 7%e Russian entry into the war in the For 
East accomplished what had never been jjossible before, that w, a massive 
intervention by Rmsia in the Chinese situation. The oe.enpation of 
North Cliina and Manchuria hy the forces of tlu^ Chinese National 
Gov('rnment wf're frustrated hy th(^ combination of trans])ort difli- 
cultics and Communist and Rnssiiui intcTfia’cuice, while th(‘ stocks of 
Japaru^se weapons passed mon; or h‘ss e.ovei-tl^^ into the hands of the 
Chinese Communists. By the time tliat the Uniti'd Stakes abandoiu'd 
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its efforts to S(H;iire a triicc^ in China, and (misguidodly) to persuade 
tli(^ National GoverniiKuit to accept a coalition with the Communists, 
the Communists were rt‘-ady to renew the civil war with many tiiiK'S 
thc^ir former rc'sourcys. Thus Bussm was enabled to move in under the 
auspices of the wartime alliance^ to reverse quickly the balance oj forces 
in China y and to step out again in time to renew the propaganda line of 
anti-foreign'ism and anti-imperialism against the United States, 

10. Coinmunisin in China has enjoyed several advantages or assets. 
It has at all times been able to play upon emergent nationalism. It 
has also, at least since 1920, liad the advantage of the turmoil of war. 
It h as liad, since 1927, the control of territory without any corres})ond- 
ing national res])onsibility. It has had its own Red Army. These 
conditions have sha]>ed the tactics and policic^s of Chinese coininunism 
on all economic and political issues. Its approach to the land problem 
in particular illustrates the speciousness with which it can ‘‘solve/’ 
j)robleins under these conditions. The Communists, whose control of 
any rural area is tied uj) with the cutting off of the countryside from 
tliC! citi(‘S, can find an easy way to a])peal to the })oorer peasants by 
giving them the land of the rich peasants, without facing the conse- 
qiHUices of reduced production. They do not have to face the problem 
whole, with food for the cities as a necessary part, since they have so 
far merely looted or destroyed cities and machinery. They have never 
had to face the genuine responsibilities oj Chinese governmenty and 
have fattened on the conditions of war and ruin. 

11. Chinese communism has weaknesses as well as assets. In 20 years 
it has found no means that C4in attract wide support in the cities of 
China. It has practiced its irn^sponsible remedies for the economic 
ills of the countryside until the inadequacy of these remedies has 
become apparent. Th(‘/ st\ibborii refusal of the National Government 
to accept a coalition with the Comnmnists, together with the nocessi- 
ti(‘S impostul upon the Communists in eastern Europe, have at length 
stripped the camouflage of the “new democraev’^ from the drive for a 
Red dictatorship. But most important of all, China presents a problem 
which is simply not manageable for the methods applied by the Bolsheviks 
in Bussia. The population problem, without opportunity to colonize 
open territory, sets limits to the economic and political means, limits 
wuthin wdiich the Communists cannot operate. This does not prevent 
them from gaining and holding power, but it imposes catastrophic 
costs. 

12. American mediation based on the assumption of harmony bc- 
twreen democracy and communism w^as the basis of efforts to w^ork out 
a coalition government in China after the Second World War. This 
was accompanied by the assumption that the word “democracy” when 
used by Coinmunists has the same meaning that it has to us. It has 
been revealed in Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia that 
“democracy” to them means only the “Trojan horse” approach to the 
“dictatorsl'iip of the proletariat.” Coalition government under the cover 
of ^^new democracy^^ merely makes the task of seizing power easy. But 
before this became as clear as it is today the effort of the United States 
to arrange a coalition in (.^hina w’^as carried to extreme lengths, beyond 
any historical parallel. Since that time, Communist membership in 
coalition cabinets has been tried in many countries; in some it ended in 
Communist dictatorship, in some it ended in the exclusion of the 
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Communists. The Chinese National Government was clearly right in 
refusing to meet the Communist terms. 

13. There are signs in China itself of latent resources out of which 
Chinese salvation can be built. Aside from the deep resistance of the 
cities to Communist influence, the efforts to extend literacy and the 
efforts for local economic and social reform by James Yen and Hu Shih 
and many other experimental movements have explored the way to 
evoke and develop popular vitality in the right direction. The recent 
efforts of Gen. Fy Tso-yi in Peiping have illustrated how elements of 
several of these ideas be combined into a practical program with 
very promising results. 

14. China is, for the forces of democracy and peace as well as for world 
comvwnism, a vrovinq ground where the way forward for one and a half 
billions of people imtst be developed and tested. There are technologic^ 
and industrial problems to solve, economic problems, social problems, 
the problem of internal political order and the problem of external 
political security, and finally the problem of how to become a genuine 
democracy. China cannot solve her economic problem without 
aid. She cannot solve the problem of internal order in face of civil 
war abetted by Soviet aid to Chinese Communists without military 
aid. And she cannot be endowed with external political security 
without the backing of the United States and the United Nations, 
Chinese (Communists and international Communists have worked 
together for a generation to devise the way to make China a Com¬ 
munist dictatorship. If the problem of how to make China a modern 
democracy is to be solved at all, it can be solved best by China and the 
United States working together. The fate of China will go far to 
settle the fate of all southern and eastern Asia, and of the world. 

(Acknowledgments: A partial draft of this study was prepared for the com¬ 
mittee by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. The 
HoTiorabic Walter IL Judd, who is a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
but not of Subcommittee 5, examined the report in draft and gave most helf)ful 
advice and criticism. Advice and information was also given by a number of 
other persons whose helpfulness Ls appniciated. The Chinese News Service 
granted permission to use the biographical data contained in their China Hand¬ 
book, and this information is a large part of that contained in appendix D.) 
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COMMUNISM IN CHINA 

1. China and Communism 

A. IS IT COMMUNIST OR CHINESE? 

Cominijjiisiri in any country in the world is in some sense native 
to that country. Most of the Communists in any (-ountry are natives 
of the (‘Ountry; they speak the lan^uajre of the country; they read the 
papers of tlie country, live their lives in the country, cook and eat 
th(i national dishe^j, and play the national sports. Chinese Com¬ 
munists are Chinese^ and Chinese cormmmisni is Chinese, 

Communism in any country is also communism. There is a plain 
and familiar sense in which Mohammedanism in any country is 
Mohammedan. So is the Methodist Church in any country Method¬ 
ist, so is Roman law in any country still Roman law', so is chemistry 
still chemistry. After all, such elements common to the life of man 
in more than one country, above national character, are common¬ 
place. They rest on common derivation from common origins, 
and their endurance over generations or centuries rests upon their 
preservation in books, and their renewal through teaching. Those 
who live by them are those who have learned them, and are in turn 
their carriers. Chinese Communists are thus Communists as well 
as Chinese. Them leaders are steeped in the loro of Marx and Lenin 
and Stalin. They are saturated wdth the analysis of the present 
state of civilization as taught by Moscow, in the prophecies for the 
future that shape Communist strategy, and in the commands for 
present action that guide Communists everywhere. 

For many years the most important single test of unqualified 
Communist discipline has been the following of zig-zags in the world¬ 
wide party line. This has been the test that has distinguished heretics 
against world communism from its loyal followers. It is the test that 
has combed out the present tried and proven leaders. In 1935, when 
the Comintern adopted the popular-frontline, the Chinese Communists 
followed it. From 1937 to 1939 Moscow supported the Chinese 
National Government against Japan, and the Chinese Communists 
loyally played their part in the united front. From 1939 to 1941 
Moscow referred to the war in Europe as an imperialist war and 
adopted an isolationist position, w'hilc the Chinese Communists 
slackened their efforts against Japan and intensified their efforts to 
secure their own power. After June 22, 1941, the imperialist war 
became the war for freedom and democracy, both in Moscow and in 
Yenan. After Stalingrad the Chinese Communists resumed their 
independent drive for power in China. In 1945, when Moscow made 
a treaty of friendship with China, the Communists became quite 
•docile for a few months, and in 1946 when it became clear that the 
United States would not, for the time being, underwrite the National 
Government, the Communists moved promptly into open civil war. 
No Communists in the world have better standing. 
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The contacts between Chinese communism and Moscow were 
seriously hampered by difficult communications until 1945. Yet 
the Cliinese party always managed to k(‘(*p in close toucdi with world 
communism. Several hundred of the leading members of the Chinese 
party have been to Moscow at one time or another, and most of them 
have had serious advanced training there. Of the 31 Cliinese Com¬ 
munist leaders for whom biographical data is given in the apptuidix, 
17 have spcuit periods in Moscow, and these 17 include graduates of 
all of the most important staff schools of world communism. At the 
S('V(mth world congress of the Comintern in 1935 there w(Te three 
CliiiK'se Communists named to th(‘ executive committee out of 47 
mem})(u-s. This committee was important enough so that Stalin 
himself, and Zhdanov also, W(‘re members. One Chinese was on the 
Int'M-national Control Commis^don, out of 20 members. The presid¬ 
ium of the exei'utive committee, whi(‘h had 19 members and 12 
alternates, had one representative of the Chinese jiarty in each cate- 
goiy. Stalin himself was a memb(U* of the presidium also. The 
Chinest^ Communist Pai’ty is as much a branch of world communism 
as any other Communist. Party in the world. This is written across 
the reeord of both the Chinese party and the Comintern, in doctrine 
and policy, in organization, in personnel, in activity. Later parts of 
this study will show that the r(‘Cor<l is unbrokem by any evidence of 
change. The mifstcrji is not, Are they really Comiyiunidf It is only 
ho7.n the (jnestion can he raised by any infonned and sincere person. It 
ha.f^ iirrer been rained by Communists. 

In any eoimtry the doctrine, the projihecies, and the commands, 
have to be adapted to the conditions of the local scene. Even an 
engineer will not do everytliing in the same way in the Congo as in 
Iowa. Even an infantryman trained in the same army will not do 
everything in the same way in the New Guinea jungle as on a peak 
in the Apennines. Communists in Cliina act like (T)nimnnists in 
China, not like Communists in France. But the diversity does not 
contradict the uniformity, however perj)lexing it may seem to some 
observers. 

B. CHINA TIIHOrOH COMMUNIST EYES 

Lenin in 1913 had written interesting short articles on the impor¬ 
tance of China and the d(*velo])m(‘nt of the revolutionary movement 
throughout Asia that might be expected to follow after a revolution 
in Russia, but his colleagues had little time to think of China in the 
first few years after the Russian revolution of 1917. The civil wars 
in Russia itself, the fondgn intervention, and the hopes of spreading 
revolution in Europe*, kept them oecu])i(‘d until their drive for Warsaw 
was Rtopp(*d in 1921. The situation in the west was no sooner sta¬ 
bilized however, than they turned their ejms tow^ard China, Cliina 
had laimelied out upon uncharted s('as of revolution in 1911, and it 
was plain that the* Chinese revolution was by no means finished and 
over. The Leninist exploit of seizing the opportunity to jump from 
middle-class revolution in a backward country straight to the ‘Mictator- 
ship of the proletariat^^ in 1 year (mcourag(*d speculative dreams about 
possibilities in the otlnu* backward or colonial areas of the earth. China 
appeared to be a prime opportunity. 

The importance of Clima to world communism may be measured 
very easily. China is so important to communism that it became 
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the leading issue in the greatest internal crisis that world communism 
has ever fac('d, tljc break between Stalin and Trotsky in 1927. Second, 
China is the only country that is big enough, and where communism 
is strong enough, so that the Communists can maintain more or less 
permanent, control over a large anai, without a national government, 
but with an OT'ganized army of their own. I'liird, communism has 
been finding its b(‘s{ opportunitic’s more and more in the relativ('ly 
backward areas and less and less in the advanced industrial countries. 
China, as the only great area that is both industrially backward and 
politically independent, is also for the Communists the pilot ])lant and 
proving ground for the development of Gonimunist theory and strategy 
and tactics for all of the industrially backward areas oj the world. These 
areas hapjten to include about three-fourths of the world's population. 
To undcTstand these points more fully we have to look brielly at tlie 
relevant characteristics of China as a couiitry. 

C. CHINA ITSELF 

China is a broad land of great rivei*s, of intensive agricnltun*, of 
hundnHls of millions of peasants diligent in working the land, innocent 
of hygicme, humorous and tragic, humane and brutal, (diina has 
great traditions, and these traclitions have been maintained through 
long ag(‘S by tin* learning and ])atient care of scliolars and artists. It is 
a land where the dissolving of the old and the ciystallizmg of the m‘W 
an^ ])r()(‘(u‘(iing apacun For our present })urposi‘S, however, we are 
interest.(‘d in Chiina as a land where world issues are at stake, where 
tJu) options of [)olitical and econoinie progr(\ss offei*<‘d ))y the west are 
being test(‘d. 

China, first of a.ll, has betm for 3,000 years one of the three greatest 
centers of human cultun^ and civilization. Tin' others have been 
India and Eui'ope. This Cuiinese culture was relatively slow to ciiange 
until this century. The rate of change in China has been more like 
the pace of the middle ng(*s in Europe than like Europe since the 
Renaissance. Chinese economics, Chinese government, Chinese 
religion and law have all reflected this in direct ways. Secondly, 
China is vast. This is placed second, because it was the high hivel 
of Chinese culture for long centuries that supported the power of 
China and made her vast, and ])ermitted China, though conquered 
by outsiders in periods of Chinese weakness or decadence, always to 
swallow her conquerors. 

Tliirdly, China did not begin to move in terms of techniques, the 
use of industrial power, and production and organization, until the 
ninctecntli century, about 400 years later than the time when the 
Renaissance enlivened Euro])e. This meant that the Western 
World liad several centuries in which to develop a system of politics 
adapted to continuing change or progress, but that China, receiving 
its new technology from the west, had to face the product of several 
centuries of development on the technical side, without having had as 
much time for political adjustments. Europe faced sixteenth century 
progress witli sixteiuith century politics, and eitiitecnth century prog¬ 
ress with eighteenth century politics. China had to face nineteenth 
century progress with fifteenth century politics. Even in Europe 
the rate of progress generated forces as explosive as those of the great 
religious wars and the French Revolution. For China the problems 
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of adjustment, and the strains, and tlie forces produced, arc far more 
difTicult and the tensions far more acute. 

What Europe developed in the art of government in the three 
centuries b(d-ween the end of the Middle Ages and the rise of modern 
democracy is well known hut often forgotten. But as a task which 
has to be undertaken and completed in China, this political evolution 
which proced(Hl democracy and laid the foundations upon which 
democracy could arise is no less important than what we call democ¬ 
racy, and therefore it is lU'cessarv^ to deline it brielly. In medieval 
Europe, before tin* growth of the modern state and modern politics, 
law was l)ased upon immemorial custom. IpRo facto, it could be 
taken that '^the trutli’' in matters of law and government was known, 
for ]>ast, ])resent and future. (Government as an organization of 
olhcials ex(‘cuting the law was hardily known. (lOvcTnment as a 
legislatuH' making new law for new (*onditions, law that nobody knew 
before it was made, law that would change continually in the future, 
was unknown. The sliift from custom fumdioning as law to law 
made by a legislature means a tremendous change from the dr)mination 
of ideas, doctrine, tradition, toward the authority of command, of 
organization, of what we call bureaucracy. It is a change in the 
nature of everything that holds society together and makes a human 
community into what we call a nation or a state. The condition of 
dom(‘stic peace, the condition whose violation is a ^4n’ea(‘h of peace, 
or the idea of ^daw and order,is not th(‘ same in the modern western 
state as in the Middh* Ages, and the Chinese are familiar with con¬ 
ditions far more like the medieval than the modern. 

Law and order in the west is soundhing the Chinese are only 
beginning to umh.'istand, something as foreign to them a gemu'ation 
ago as it would have been to William the Con(|U(‘,ror. Medieval 
w(‘s;(‘rn man agreed or consented to the substance of known and 
constant law. Modern western man has never fully known his 
future law, for it is always still to Ix' made. Agn'cnumt or consent is 
given not to the substance, but to the authoritative source that has 
the right to make it. In order to establi.sh democracy, one has to 
establish not only fr(‘e choice' of r(*presentatives; one has first to estab¬ 
lish tiu* hgislatiA'(* fumdion that r('pn*sentativ(*s are to exercise. The 
implanting of democracy in custom-rul(‘d societi(‘s requires simultane¬ 
ous p(Tformanc(; of two gn‘at tasks which, in the west, were carried 
out in s(*quence. 

The evolution of constitutional government, of the modern legis¬ 
lature, of parties, of rule by a changeable majoritv, and of national 
unity, was the work of three centuries in the West hefore the great ex- 

f ansion of democracy in the Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries. 

n China all this earlier wmrk has yet to be done, and has to be done 
at the same time with all that has been later work for us. 

M(‘anwhile Chinese society remains one where id('as in everybody's 
mind still hav(* a greater role, and organized government a smaller 
one, than in the WTst. This is a favorable condition for communism, 
with its elaborate and ambitious theoretical doctrine, ready for sale 
to anyone shopping for new doctrine to replace the old. 

The fourth important fact about China is that it was never sub¬ 
merged by western civilization. Only a few smaller countries have 
also remained politically and legally imlependcnt of Europe throughout 
the last 4 centuries. China is the only great mass of humanity of 
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whirl) tl)is is true. It is true because China is more remote, and also 
because it always w as stronger. No (.Wtez could have brought China 
to heel as he did the Emi)ire of the Aztecs. No Clive had the oppor¬ 
tunity to divide and rule in China as in India. No colonists could 
settle in China, ami multiply, and displace the natives as the Englisli 
did wdierc the United States now lies. 

It w^as not until after the industrial revolution in Europe had 
well begun that Europe could have conquered China. Europe then 
made a start, and cut off pieces, demanded concessions, took extra¬ 
territorial rights. Hongkong and Shanghai and Dairen ai'e the little 
n)onumej)ts to this process. But it w’as interrupted by several factors: 
First, the balance of ])ow er among the imperial nations unt il the First 
World War cremated a stand-off betwH^en Britain, France, Russia, and 
Germany, watching each other over the prey to wdiich none had title; 
second, the rise of Japan introduced a new Asiatic elen)ent; third, the 
reaction against imperialism began to gather force around tlie turn of 
the century following tlie wSpanish-Ainerican War and the South 
African War; and fourth, the United States, (pilck to adopt an anti- 
iTn})erialist attitude itself, also api)reciated the significance of ("hina 
and sought to preserve tlie territorial integiMty of China. Thus the 
outwuird independence of (diina has been ])rescrved up to the present. 

The fifth significant condition in Chinese life* is the general impact 
of science. The discoveries of Galileo and NewTon and Boyle and 
Pasteur and Einst(*in came to the w’(*st spr(*ad out over three cen¬ 
turies. Th(‘ir practical economic impact in tin* hands of Waft and 
Fulton and E(iison and Henry Ford was spread over a century and 
a half. But tin* machine gun reached China almost as soon as 
Europ(*, tin* radio at the same time, and American heavj^ bombers 
came to China as to Europe to impress wdth their roaring beauty, 
to command convi'rsion of farm slop(*s into flat bases, to destroy here 
and tliere with contemptuous majest.y. China has radios befoi’c* she 
has telej)hones. She has busses before she has rails. She has peni¬ 
cillin before her people have been vaccinated. Her thinkers seek 
mod(Tnism, but find themselv(*s pursuing an object that seems to 
recede as they pursiu* it, while exercising an ever more compelling 
attraction. 

China, in brief, is plunging through changes w hich in Europe were 
difficult enough, though in Europe they w'cre streb’iied out over five 
times as much time and in a sequence that seems orderly in retrospend.. 
A society accustomed to the government of tradition is striving to 
create organs of initiative and command A society unfamiliar wuth 
early science is choking dowm late science. A society that never had 
a Cromwell or a Washington is wrestling with Jefferson and Wilson 
and the New Deal. It is indispensable to her that she decide some¬ 
how what to do and how to do it. The long experimental processes 
that produced modern government in the west are too slow, and can¬ 
not he directly copied or shortened. China has to replace the author¬ 
ity of tradition, to replace even the traditional faith in tradition. 

A handbook is offered by communism. Jt is not an attractive 
handbook as long as there is hope of an easier way, or a less costly 
way. But when no ch'ar anti cogent alternative is in sight it pro¬ 
vides at least a straw for the swrimmer to grasp. We in the west 
have some faith in our own ability to go forward without a handbook, 
to find the unpredictable solution of a problem by working it out. 
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borauso wo have done so for several centuries. That is not a readily 
transmissible faith, it has not been ])ackaged like Marxism. 

Aside from Marxism, the West offers a philosopliy of history, or a 
theory of pi'es(uit world developments only in such relatively indi¬ 
gestible lumps as Speiigler's Decline of the West or Arnold T()ynb(‘e/s 
A Stud}' of History. 'Fliese do not have the Marxist quality of com¬ 
bining a grand diagram of the modern fate with a specific set of 
practical guide's to j)resent politics. Wliatever their value as phi¬ 
losophy th(W remain to a great degree ‘^caviar to the ge'mu’al.” And 
communism, whaUwer faults it may have, at least strives to reach 
the bread-and-butter level. 

Thus far we have spokem of China. But what is true of China 
must be true in another way of the Chinese man. The qualitie'S of a 
man are not quite the same as those of his nation; his desires are only 
vaguely the same. He I(»v(*s p(‘ace even when his country makes 
war. He cares little for the great aims that historians find by hind¬ 
sight as lli(‘ motives of great events. In China generally he is a 
peasant. H(‘ knows that cra/y city people get. excited about politics, 
lie knows that for a generation taxes and conscription and invasion 
have corin' like disturbances as blind as drought or flood. He knows, 
as an Italian peasant living among Koman ruins knows, that if you 
build an ('inpii'e it will fall down some day. He knows from his 
leg(‘nds that lu'roes are not all good nor all bad. He does not read. 
He is against anything that is both disturbing and malicious, of which 
foreigners come first. 

Or he is a city man, a ricksha man or shopkeeper or mechanic. 
He can read a few dozen or a few hundred characters. He owes 
his job, his status, and his security to his family and guild, or to his 
association of co-provincials, men born in the same province as him¬ 
self. He fe(*ls the impact of inflation and of rc'gulations, and is 
resourceful in adapting himself to both. He has little reason to 
trust the political future. 

In (‘ither case he is not for anything especial; national unity is an 
abstraction. He is practical, and judges the Kuomintang or the 
Communists as the pt'ople who requisition grain or conscript his son 
for obscure rc^asons. He is the man whose qualities and limitations 
lie beneath the statement that China is not yet a national community 
in the western sense. He is the citizen whose limitations lie beneath 
the stateiTK'nt that China cannot resort yet to rule by a freely clu'sen 
and freely cliangeable majority. He is the man who has nc'ver 
learned that law can be based upon legislative decision instead of 
upon immemorial custom. And he is the man stirred to sporadic 
guerrilla violence, or resigned to a soldier^s life when a peasant’s life 
lias become impossible, hf'lping to shape a nation by his reactions to 
irritation, by his patient n'luctance to change until he must, by his 
plunge into a new faith when he finds himself unsheltered by his old 
one. 

2. The Biutii and Growth of Chinese Communism 

A. ORIGINS OF CHINESE COMMUNISM 

Communism came to China first as news. The Russian revolution 
was th(^ fall of the greatest antidemocratic power in the world, the 
old Czarism that had built Muscovy into tno Russian Empire. It 
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came in the year when Uk', war ** to make the world safe for democracy^’ 
was announced by Wilson. The Bolshevik Government denounced 
imperialism, published the secr(‘t treaties, and called upon the masses 
of all countri(‘S to turn the imperialist war into a world revolution. 
This was impressive to radical groups everywhere, and especially in 
the countries wlu're budding nationalism was beginning to make 
headway against imy)ei‘ialism. Close behind the news, communism 
came to China, as men and as books. 

It came to a China that had overthrown its own old Manchii 
dynasty in 1011. That naively hopeful (^hinese revolution had 
sufl(‘r('(l the fate that befell so many demo(Ta1ic revolutions in un- 
prepp(‘(l countries, it found itself quite unable to make a modern 
political society out of the population of China. The Chinese land 
had fallcm into a scudes of regions ruled over by so-called war lords, 
quasi-military politicians wlio W(*re able to maintain an army, collect 
some tax(*s, and o])oi’at(' a rudiimuitary local government. There was 
a National Govornnu'nt of sorts at Pidping (then called Pedving) and 
that was the Government to which foreign countries sent their 
ambassadors. But it exc'rcised little or no authority over much of the 
country. 

Sun Yat-sen had become the intellectual leader of the movement 
for modernism in general and for nationalism and democracy in par¬ 
ticular in China. Under his leadership a small republican govern¬ 
ment had been able to secure Canton, in the far south of China. 
It had a dominant party, the Kuoniintang (National People’s Party). 
It had an army, which gradually became the most effective army in 
China, better organized and trained, with far better morale than the 
irresolute levies of the war lords. The political principles of the 
Kuomintang represented a more realistic version of the optimistic 
dream of 1911. 

The ‘‘Three Principles of the People” or San Min Chu I, is the very 
brief and simple heart of the doctrines put forward by Sun Yat-sen 
and followed, more or less, by the Kuomintang Party which he led 
as long as he lived. The first version of these principles was put forth 
in 1905, the final and most authoritative version in 1924. The three 
principles are: 

1. Racial nationalism (Min Tsu): That is, the abolition of 
racial inequality and the unification of the Chinese Nation. 

2. People’s democracy (Min Ch‘uan): This meant the evolu¬ 
tion of democracy through, first, national unification, second, a 
period of tutelage under party control, and third, constitutional 
democracy developing from the local level of the county or hsien. 

3. The people’s livelihood (Miii-shcng): This meant a rejection 
of capitalism and a sort of experimental collectivism or socialism 
on the purely economic plane. “Historical dialectics,” according 
to Sun should bo based on human fellow^-feeling, not on property 
relationships. 

Sun explicitly rejected Marxist communism, maintaining that Marx¬ 
ian “dialectic materialism” was a false concept of history. Except 
for this rejection of communism, the “Three IVinciplcs” are easy to 
twist for Communist purposes, and the Chinese Communists have at 
all times endorsed them, wdth, of course, their own interpretation. 
They need only read the Communist principle of “democratic central- 
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ism/’ or party dictatorship, into the term '‘tutelage” in order to 
accommodate the principles of Sun to their owii line, and to pretend 
that they are more loyal to the principles than any other party in 
China. 

Communism came into a China that had only one viable center of 
modern thinking and modern politics, and that a very small area in a 
very big country. At the same time there was a rising nationalism, 
and a new ferment of interest in reform. Euro[)ean and American 
books were being translated and published. The ideals of Wilson 
were giving place to disillusionment, but wctc leaving a legacy as goals 
to seek in the future. And Russia was oflering the Bolshevik dogma 
in action as a new blueprint for progress. 

In tlie early montlis of 1920 seven persons calling themselves Com¬ 
munists grouped around Professor Ch’en Tu-hsiu in Shanghai, started 
a proletarian newspaper, and set to work forming trade unions.^ Simi¬ 
lar organizations appeared later in the year in Peking, Hankow, and 
other Chinese cities. 

The First Congress of Chinese Marxists was held in Shanghai in 
July 1921, and a Communist Party was officially fornuHl.* The new 
party grew rapidl3^ Within a year its identity was well enough estab¬ 
lished to pcTinit affiliation wdth the Third International (Comintern). 
Agents of the new Bolshevik government of Russia were in China 
following the situation v(‘ry closely. TIh^ Bolsheviks fully (‘xpected 
the next great wave of world uprisings to occur in the Far East. 

Michai'l Borodin was sc'iit to Canton from Moscow in vSeptember 
1923. lie advised Moscow that the Kuomintang Party und(‘r Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen was the most promising vehicle of the revolutionary 
forces in China, and Moscow therefore d(‘cided to throw Soviet and 
Communist sup])ort behind this partyIn support of this decision, 
the Chinese Communist Party, "under the guidance and with the aid 
of the Comiiiteni,” ^ adopted a political and tactical line of national 
united front with the Kuomintang. 

h. THE FIRST UNITED FRONT, 1924 27 

In 1924 the Kuomintang reorganized along Communist lines, com¬ 
mitted itself to coop(‘ration with the Chinese Communist Party, and 
agreed to permit (.\)mniunists as individuals to join the Kuomintang. 
The United National Front, engin(‘<‘red b}^ Borodin and Sun Yat-sen, 
became a reality. It was an alliance for the purpose of attaining 
national unity, the indispensable first step toward the further ob¬ 
jectives of either. It involved probhuris for both, and was experi¬ 
mental for both. 

The probh'in of whf*n to collaborate with iion-Communists, and 
when to maintain isolation, is an acute probhun for communism in all 
countries wduTe it is a minority movement. It is a cardinal point of 
Bolshevik doctrine that all other Socialists are merely "reformers.” 
"Reform” in their sense carries a derogatory meaning that outsiders 
seldom grasp. "Reform” is the throwing of a bone to the noisy dog to 

» Pavel A. Mif, Heroic China, New York, Workers Library Publishers (1937]; p. 15. Sec also Paul Simon. 
Le Mouvoment Coiumuniste en Chine dos Origines a Nos Jours, Paris, Libralrie du Recueil Sirey [19371, 
p. 61; 

* MIf, p. 19: also, Summary of Chinese Communist Problems. Chungking, 1948, p. 1. 

» Dr. Sun sent Chlang Kai-shek to Soviet Russia in August 1923 to study Soviet organization. Borodin 
and a staff of Soviet advisers came to Canton to assist in reorganl/ailon of the Kuomintang, 

* Mao Tse-tung. China, The March Toward Unity, New York, Workers Library, 1937, p. 92. 
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quiet him; it is the leading of the revolutionary masses away from 
essential o}>jectiv(*s toward inadequate palliatives; it is the corruption 
of the revolutionary movement. “Kefonnism” is one of tlu^ great sins. 
And according to licnin, almost any gains reacJied without securing 
dictatorial power arc mere reforms. They are i]ot to be nqected, 
but they are not to be ac'cepied as true objectives. 

This id(‘ntilication of reformism as an error and an evil led to a fur¬ 
ther id(Titification of collaboration with reformists as a form of the 
same error. It was against this extension of the principle that 
Lenin WT’ote his “J^eft-Wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder’' 
(selections from tliis are given in supplenumt 1, at p. 34). 'I'his work 
of Lenin’s occupies a very high place among the classic* writings of 
world communism. In it, Lenin laid dowTi the rule that Communists 
must not isolate themselves from reform movemcjits, they must take 
})art in them, and h'arn to do so without compromising their ultimate 
obj(‘ctives. Thus Lenin defined the C'ommunist way as a narrow^ 
line ])(dwv‘en the errors of “reformism” on the one hand and “leftism” 
on th(* other. This is the basis of the Communist tactics of united 
fronts, and of infiltration. 

The choice of collaborators is another matter. In the industrial 
nations, the obvious other party with wdiich to collaborate is the 
Socialists. In the nonindustrial nations it is the rising nationalist 
movement. In Europe the leading issues on wdiich to collaborate 
wdth or to oppose the Socialists have been the issii(‘s of labor h‘adership 
and industrial control. In China and th(‘ colonial countries the domi¬ 
nating issue is anti-imperialism and the develo])ment of national gov¬ 
ernment. Thus the f)roblem of w'hen to shift from collaboration to 
opposition is altogether different in the one case from the other, the 
mode by which to organize a united front is different, the technique 
of undermining the competitor is not the same. China has been the 
crucible in which the strategy and tactics of w'orld communism for 
all tlie nonindustrial nations have been wTirked out. The initial 
practical decision to work wdth the Kuomintang w^as made at a time 
wdien communism w'^as in bitter conflict with the Socialist Parties in 
Europe. It w as a crucial step, one that led to most important de- 
velo])ments in communism. 

Initially, the Chinese Communists and Soviet advisers working 
inside the ranks of the Kuomintang proved of considerable value to 
the nationalist-revolutionary movement. But signs of a rupture in 
tlie united front began to appear soon after the death of Sun Yat-sen 
on March 12, 1925. “Old comrades” of Dr. Sun, disgruntled by the 
expanding influence of younger and more militant elements within the 
revolutionary movement, met in December in the so-called Western 
Hills Conference. They demanded the expulsion of Communists 
from the Kuomintang, the dismissal of Borodin and the other Russian 
advisers, and the removal of the seat of the party’s executive com¬ 
mittee from Canton to Shanghai. While denouncing this independent 
action of the right, the Kuomintang high command, spurred on by 
Chiang Kai-shek, also took measures to forestall any possible coup 
by the left. The Kuomintang was about to launch a large-scale 
campaign against the northern militaiists and could not afford to 
break wdth the Communists until later. 

891ia~40—pt. 3-2 
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In China the problem of the united front has been complicated for 
the Communists by the fact that the ostensible victims of this collab¬ 
oration have understood its objectives far better than their counter¬ 
parts in the W(‘st. Chiang Kai-shek had the advantage of top level 
training in Moscow for a year in 1923, arul has some former high 
Communist leaders among his own supporters, although not in high 
positions, including, for example, a one-tirnc head of the Chinese 
Soviet Republic, Chang Kuo-tao. The fact that a tinited front was 
accepted by the Kuomintang again in 1937 is an indication of the 
desperation of the times when it was done, not of any ignoran(^e of 
the danger. The first united front lasted only about 3 years, from 
1924 to the break in the summer of 1927. One of its h'gacies was the 
Kuomintang’s memory of how the adviser and ally strives to become 
the teacher and master. 

C. THE U. S. S. H. AND CHfNA 

The (loverument of the U. S. S. R. lias played a somewhat anoma¬ 
lous role with regard to China during the past three d(TUul(^s. The 
devious course which has been followed is piubaps best explained by 
the fact that the Soviet Union is not only the Mecca of world bolshe¬ 
vism but is also a fiinetioning national state. In the latt<T character 
it poss('sses certain immediate obj('ctives, which from time to time, 
may be at variance with the long-run obji‘ctiv(*s of inb'rnational 
communism and those of specific Communist parties abroad. Furtluu- 
more, if the U. S. S. R. is to operate in a world of national states, there 
are certain minima of conduct which must be observed. 

During the years following the First ’W'orld \Var, the Soviet 
Union sought to reap advantages in the civil disturbances of China, 
and to demonstrate in China its anti-imperialist principles and prac¬ 
tices. In a divided China this meant a complex policy, and at times 
a contradictory one, with incompatible promises to conflicting ele¬ 
ments. 

As early as January 20, 1923, Jofle, the Comintern agent to China, 
issued a joint statement with Sun Yat-sen at Shanghai, which 
declared: 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the Conmiunist order or even the Soviet system 
cannot actually be introduced into China Ijecause there do not exist here the con¬ 
ditions for the .successful e.stabli.^hrnent of either comtnuni.sm or sovietism. This 
view i.s entirely shared by Mr. Joffe, who is further of the opinion that China’s 
paramount and most pressing problem is to achieve national unification and 
attain full national indei)endence, and regarding this great task, he has assured 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen that Cliina has the warmest sympathy of the Russian people and 
can count on the sup[)ort of Russia. 

Other parts of the same statement stipulated that Russia gave up 
all Czarist claims in Manchuria, and that Russia had no desire to 
separate Outer Mongolia from China. Both of these interests of 
Russia were reestablished, and accepted by the United States, at the 
Yalta Conference in 1945. 

The meaning of Russian espousal of Chinese unity was demon¬ 
strated in the agreement of May 31, 1924, signed with the Peiping 
government, 16 months later than the agreement reached with Sun 
Yat-sen. The sixth article of this agreement made the customary 
provisions that neither side would attempt to undermine the other. 
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Art. VI. The governments of the two contracting parties mutually pledge 
themselves not to permit within their respective territories the existence and (or) 
activities of any organizations, or groups, whose aim is to struggle by acts of 
violeiic* against the governments of either contracting ])arty. 

The governments of the two contracting parties further pledge themselves not 
to engage in propaganda directed against the political or social systems of either 
contracting party. 

This agroomont, like the other, also foreswore any interest in annex¬ 
ing Mongolia and certified the surrender of conc(‘ssions. The Somet 
Union W(u thus bound by ayreements to friendship and loyalty with 
both sides of a ciml war in China. On botli sidt's it was bound by 
terms which meant to the Soviet that China would prevent any anti- 
Bolshevik organization from working]; in China, hut (lid not nu'an that 
Russia would deny the auspices and facilities of the C'ominterii to 
Chinese Communists. 

In 1927 the new Nationalist Government at Naiikinp; under C^hiang 
Kai-shek did not renew relations with the U. S. S. R. The Soviet 
Union, how(»V('r, at no time ^ave diplomati(j endorscrnKuit to the 
Chinese Ckmimunisls despite the fact that by 19.‘U they had estab¬ 
lished a weak but independent j^overnment in central C.Tiina with the 
direction and approval of the Comintern. On the contrary, the Sovic'.t 
Union renewed illations with Chiang: Kai-shek’s government on 
DeceinlxT 12, 19.S2, at the vorj time when the Chinese Reds were 
denouncing the GeiKTalissimo and the Kuomintanii:. And when the 
Generalissimo led China in the war of n'sistance against the Japanese, 
the U. S. S. R. sent material aid to the National GoviTiiiiKuit of China 
and not to Communist China. 

D. THE FIRST CIVIL WAR AGAINST COMMUNISM 

The great northward drive of the Kuomintang armies from their 
base area around Canton Ix'gan in July 192G. Success was immediate 
and continuous. The advance reached the Yangls(*. River in the 
spring of 1927, taking Nanking in March and vShanghai soon after. 

Up to the time of the capture of Nanking the discipline'of the 
national armies had been remarkable. By that time however, victory 
was assured; and it was at Nanking that c(Ttain divisions, in whitih 
Communist influence w'as strong, broke discipline and sacked the city, 
with cxcessi's against foreigners and against upper-class ehuiieiits. 
This was the first instance after the establishment of the United 
Front wiien the Communist aims and mi^lhods were chuiiiy revealed. 
At this point the United Front dissolvcnl. 

The world situation and the situation in Moscow wore involved in 
this as well as the situation in China itself. In China, the Canton 
government, which was under vtTy strong Communist influence, moved 
to Wuhan. Chiang Kai-shek, commanding the armic's in the north, 
set up an indcjiendent headquarters fimt at Nanchang, then at Nan¬ 
king, and presently denounced the Wuhan govemnumt. In April he 
struck against the Communists in Shanghai and in all other areas 
under his control. The suppression was swift and bloody but in¬ 
complete. 

In Moscow, Lenin w’^as dead, and the struggle for survival among his 
heirs was in its critical phase. Trotsky was demanding a direct thrust 
for revolution in China. Stalin was maintaining the line of the united 
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front. This controversy did not add anything to the trust of the 
conservative Kiiomintang in the alliance. It was a part of the condi¬ 
tions when (?/hiang decided to crush the Communists. It became the 
fulcrum also of the gr(‘.at Stalin-Trotsky split that ended in Trotsky’s 
exile from Russia. 

The advance of tlie Communist-influenced national forces to cen¬ 
tral and nortliern China caused a severe flurry in the dove cotes of 
international business interests. Britisli interests, appreciating the 
difleience between the Kiiomintang and the Communists shifted 
from opposition to support of Chiang’s government at Nanking. 

The position of the Wulian government rapidly grew weaker, and 
the Communists turned their backs on it in July. The surviving 
Communists from the Yangtse and the north fled southward and 
were joined by those from Wuhan. The Russian advisers left China. 

The Communists seeking survival for the moment gathered to¬ 
gether, took control of a small area, organized an army, and tlius 
stumbled upon the most distinctive feature of Chinese communism, 
the complete control of a region in advance of national success. 
They set up a Soviet system at first, and undertook radical measures 
of socialization. From 1928 to 19M() they recuperated their stnuigtli. 
Their army was only about 10,000 in 1928, and by 19JO was reported 
to number 62,000. In 1931 they were able to hold a congress of 
soviets and adopt a constitution for Soviet China. 

The National Government at Nanking was busy at this time com¬ 
pleting its conquest of north China. It was not until 1930 that it was 
able to und(‘rtake an offensive against the Soviets that liad risen in 
Kiangsi Provim^e. The first oflVnsive was only the first of many. 
It was the sixth one, in 1934, that didodged the Communists. In 
November 1934 the Communists started thedr famous ‘‘long march’^ 
from Kiangsi Provinci* in south central China. Their objective was 
to unite with oth(‘r islands of Chinese communism and to reach a new, 
remote, and secure area. A year later they had reached Shensi 
Province in the northwest where they settled down and wIktc the 
city of Yenan became their capital. 

The war between ilie Kuomintang and the Commnnists is one of 
the most obsenre ejusodes of modern history. Tho Communists were 
harried from pillar to post ))ut never decisively defeated. They had 
no such thing as a base of vital importance. Their logistics were so 
simple and rudimentary that their entire system of supply, recruit¬ 
ment, and subsistence could migrate. Fighting at times was heavy, 
and economic*, disruption to the areas fought over was severe. Kiangsi, 
a populous Province that saw much of the worst of it, had about 
26,000,000 pc'ople before, and only about half as many afterward. 
That gives a measure of the unknown savagery and bitterness of some 
phases of this war. The casualties to the population of China out¬ 
numbered by man}' times the ostensible number of all the soldiers 
ever engageiL 

This unparalleled savagery was introduced into Chinese domestic 
warfare by the Communists. It was customary in the old wars of 
China for any local population to welcome any incoming army, pre¬ 
sent gifts of rice, and equally readily welcome the next invaders in 
the same manner. It was the Communists who changed this. They 
were welcomed in some parts of Kiangsi when they first appeared, 
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were then driven out, and later returned once more. Upon their re¬ 
turn they massacred the people wholesale for “treacJieroiisly^^ wel¬ 
coming the Kuomintang forces. 

Tlie Kuoniintang at the time had German military advisers, first 
Seeckt, famous as the founder of the postwar Keichswehr, tlicn Fal- 
kenhausen, rated as one of the most brilliant of German soldiers and 
later numbered among the anti-Nazi opposition in Germany. There 
were timers when th(^ National forces herded tlje Ked army into and 
throuirh the territory of a refractory war lord, thus disposing of tlie 
war lord with finality, and driving the Communists on to a new area. 

Such warfare as this is evidence of many things that even experts on 
(liina do not always notice. Tlie Communists could migrate, remain 
a force in being, and make any new community their temporary base; 
most of the war lords could not. We know l)y this alone that the 
Communists had doctrine and organization in a sense in which the 
war lords had none. The fighting w'as between fairly small armies, 
yet tlie aggregate human losses were trimiendous. We know by this 
that the war was savage. The Communists were fre^e of dependence 
on any fixed base. We know by this tliat the weapons were simple. 
The Communists when divided succeeded in regrouping. We know 
by this that their discipline and loyalty was superior to the ttunptation 
to (piit \\hen quitting was possible. The Communists maintained 
the civil war on n'gional lines of division for years, with the region 
changing. We know by this better than by anything else how thin 
is the crust of national order in China, how local is Chinese economic 
life. Nothing like this has occurred in Europe since Charles Martel 
stopped the Saracens at Tours in the eighth century. 

By 1936 one full cycle of peace and war between communism and 
the Kuomintang had been completed. Communism had become a 
force too gi*eat to be supprc'ssed by any means available to the Na¬ 
tional Government, It had transferred the base of its power from 
the southeast to the northwest. Non-Communist (hina had been 
unified, but the old disunion of the regional war lords had been r(*placed 
by the far more threatening disunion represented by Yenan. In the 
meantime other clouds had risen on the Asiatic skies, as the world 
depression brought weakness to some powers, short-lived experiments 
in deflationary economics, dissolution of old forces, and the rise of 
aggressive efforts to solve by the sword all those problems that were 
being solved too slowdy by the mind. In 1931 Japan began to move 
into Manchuria. The turning of events toward the Second World 
War had begun, and Cliina w as one of the places where the focus w^as 
sharpest. 

E. THE COMMUNIST LINE OxV THE OPEN ISSUES 

The factors that distinguish the problem of the united front in 
such a country as China from the same problem in Europe shape the 
dominant issues on which the Communists chose to base their appeal. 
The lack of industry means that the proletariat is small at best. The 
relative importance of the peasants in such a country is far greater 
than in Europe. The whole class structure is remote from the condi¬ 
tions predicted by Marxist theory. The Nationalist movement is 
the nearest thing to a major force moving toward the Communist 
revolution. The Communists could make no headway if they opposed 
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it. They may bo oiitmaneuvorocl if thev permit it to grow too strong. 
So they must use the appeals that will attract the most support to 
themselves, no matter how irrelevant these may be to the classical 
issues of economic capitalism that most concerned Karl Marx. 

Among the domestic problems of China the Communists make 
much, in their propaganda, of the land problem, and this sometimes 
cause's exaggerated impressions outside China as t-o the character of this 
problem. Actually in (Uiiiia more than half of the peasants own their 
own land, aiul only about a quarter are outright tenants. There are 
few very large estatf's, most of the landlords owning relatively little 
land themst'ives and landlordism is declining railna* than increasing. 
The situation is not aA all analogous to soTue countries in Kurope, for 
exain])le, where the major part of the land was until recently, and in 
some of which it still is, in a few vctv large holdings. In China the 
problem is more the sinnple shortage of land in relation to ])(>]>ulati()m 
In some aieas the problem of tenancy is more, acute than in others, 
and there ar(‘ ('ven some areas wlu're serfdom can be found, that is, 
tlie bondage of pc'asants to the soil owned l)y landlords, Such matters 
as inherit a,nc(' laws, ami jn-ovision of s(*eds, fertilizer, equipment, 
taxation, roads, and other rmitleis enU'r into (lie ndations bt'lween 
landloi'ds and tenants as well as land tenure itself. The probUun is 
not by any means so m'digibh* as to make' it wortliless as a ])ropaganda 
and political issiu' to the (Communists, hnt n(*il.h(‘r must it ho judged 
by any familiar western analog. The promises of the (diinesc Com¬ 
munists to break u]) and (iistribiite the large estates have prol)ably 
had as rnneb etlV<‘t in mish'ading foridgn oi)inion as tb(‘y ba-v(‘ bad in 
attra.eting native suppoiA.^ ^I'he (kmiinnnists in March KMS a(l()j)tcd 
a new statement of llu'ir policy on tin* hind pi'ohlein, providing in 
particular that no mon* tlian percent of tlu^ families in any district 
should be treat(*(1 as landlords an<l no more than 5 percent as Kulaks 
(rich peasants) in orch'r to restriet the overimthnsiastic liquidation 
])ra(‘liccs somctiim s followed. 

This does not nu'an however, that those observers have been right 
who have held that the Chinese Communists have solutions for the 
most pressing economic and social j)roblems of China. There are two 
fallacies about this view. First, the Communists have never faced 
the food problem straight, with the cities to feed as well as the land 
to distribute. Their solution for the land problem is a demagogic 
trick under these (•onddions making future trouble for the sake of 
immediate advantage. vSecond, the Communist solution under con¬ 
ditions where they have not full power, when they are eager to win 
adherents and allies through ])opuIar-front tacties, are not in fact the 
real Communist solutions. They distribute land as a first measure. 
But they did tliis in Russia in lOiS, they did it in ilie Balkans in 1946. 
They move on to the collectivization of agriculture with ruthless force 
as soon as their power, on a military basis, is secured. This means 
that the Communist policy cannot be measured as moderate in any 
real sense by its moderation in a particular phase. It also moans that 
its economic success in building Communist power for world revolu¬ 
tion must not be measured by any particular phase. And it finally 
means that Communist solutions, however effective for the strategy 

• Mr. John Losslng Buck has done more than any other American to explain the facte of the land situa¬ 
tion In China. 
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of the wortd revolution, do not regard humanity as anything but means 
to be used in the drive for universal power, llieir land policy, as an 
appeal to the poorer peasants in a backward country, is a parallel for 
their policy on higher wages in industrial countries. They pursue the 
latter without regard to economic realities or the danger of inflation, 
for economic chaos is no ])eril to them. The same logic exactly applies 
to their land policy in Cliina. 

Aside fjorn land holdings, other private properly, provided il is not 
large, is ostensibly fiee i'rom intcu-ference. This tolerance of small 
private business is reminiscent of the n(*w economic ])olicy adopted by 
Lenin as a necessary ti'ansition step for Kussin iji 1921. It also is in 
harmony with the doctrine of the lU'w democracy as a similar trans¬ 
ition step in })oliti(‘s. And it permits the Communists to maintain 
an uncom])roniis(Ml line on socialism, whili^ at the* sanu* tiim^ holding 
out th^' promise of no imnuMliate disluriaince to as nniny as jx'ssihle, 
and sj)litting the commercial and industrial grou])s to be swallowed in 
installments insUaid of all at once. 

Th(' othei* Cddn(‘S(‘ issm^, of which tiu' Communists make much is im- 
pcaialisin. Modern nati(>nalisni in China has always had stjong o\ or- 
tones of militant aniifoieignism, easily aiousabh^ to th(‘ lioi pitch. 
From the Boxer Keluhion at the turn (d‘ lh(‘ rentcry, through the post- 
Woihl War 1 stinhuit riots and the northward mareli of llie Kuornin- 
tang, to the anti-liussian, anti-British, and anti-Ainerieau riots of the 
last d years, the same note of fear and (iisdain of foreign imperialism 
is evid(‘nt. Cdiinesc' Communists are fully aware of this fact. Al¬ 
though they now ignore the presence of Soviet er)ntrol in Dairc'ii and 
I’ort Arthur, they have tried to ex])loit the rehitioTi^hip between the 
United States and the (Vntral Government. They attach a stigma 
to the fact that the United States is aiding President (fliiaug, labeling 
him ^‘the running dog of American im[)erialism,” and th.ey stress 
re])eatedly that American forces in China are training ChiiU‘sc to 
kill Chinese willi American weapons. 

In exploiting this i.ssue tluw demonstrate how easy it is to use an 
established bod^^ of opinion for a twisted purpose. It is natural today 
that forcigri cai)ital is not attracted by the conditions of risk in China 
except on t(*rms of a high premium in the shape of possible windfall 
profit. The Communist line takes any reluctauee to invest in Cdiina 
at low inter(‘st or without inten^st as greedy ca()ita]isin, demands fpe 
aid, ami interprets free aid ns politicr.l domination. In the complexity 
of the situation such a tactic of ^‘playiug both ends against the 
middle/^ is both facile and circctive. 

Imperialism is an outwardly simple matter, typified in western eyes 
by tlie ambitions of Cecil Rhodes and the British conquest of the 
Boor Republics in 1902 . In Communist thinking it is a more involved 
matter, developed by Lenin in his ‘imperialism” into an analysis of the 
economic conditions of advanced capitalism, drifting toward monopoly 
and toward ever sharpening competition for world markets, loading 
to political imperialism in order to secure larger market areas. This 
leads into the Marxist habit of interpreting any and all influence by 
an advanced industrial country in a colonial or nonindustrial country 
as imperialism, willy-nilly. The Marxist pretense that their own 
analysis is more sophisticated than any other is protected from de¬ 
bunking by the simple fact that the subject is actually very complex. 
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Thoy are thus left free to assert the imperialist character of every 
foreign inlliHuice except that of the Soviet, which is ipso facto the 
opj)Osite by its sloganized use in their voc.abulary. 

"Jdiis leads ttuun to support rising moveiiK'nts of national conscious¬ 
ness in tlie l)aekward countries. On the oru^ liand, such movements 
seem to be a nec('ssarv sU'p in the advan(*(> of backward (‘ountric'S. 
On the otluT hand, thew ex('rt a most convemient levi'rage for up¬ 
setting tlie stability of the non-Sovi(‘t world, and for W(‘akening th(‘ 
leading non-Communist countries of Kurope. In eitluT way th(‘y 
alfect th(‘ balance of power in a mamuT that servers Soviet int(‘r<‘st. 

F. THE ASSETS OF CHINESE COMMTTNISM 

Tlie Communist Party in China has grown from nothing to become 
one of the half dozen strongest ('ommunist Parties in tlie world. It 
started as a few intellectual groups, and now numbers 2,000,000 by its 
own account. It now has an elfective army, and ruhis over an area 
with as many people as the United States. 

Its stand on the domestic; economic and social issues of China is 
scarcely an exjdanatiou of tliis growth. But the rise of Chinese com- 
munisni is far from inexplicable. It rests on five main elements, first, 
the aid and leadership of world communism; second, the Chinese Ked 
Army; third, the control of territory; fourth, the projiaganda value of 
any general doctrine in tlu^ absence of any clear and concise competi¬ 
tor; and fifth, the advantages accruing from the (‘oiiditions of war. 

''rife aid given by world coimmmisiii to Chinese cx>inmunism before 
World War II was in id(‘as and leadership and advice rather than in 
substantial material form, in tlie early years, before the break of 
the united front in 1927, the little material aid that ciiiue from 
Kiissia went to the Canton Government dominated by tlie Kuomin- 
tang. During the first Communist civil war, from 1927 to 19115, the 
Cliineso Communists had no )ncans of communicafion with Russia 
that (Ouhl carry substantial aid. Even during the vSecond ^Vorld 
War material aid by Russia to China, when there was any, was to 
the National Government rather than to Yenan, Not until 1945 
when tlie Soviet Union entered the far eastern war and ocjcupiod 
Manchuria did this change, and by then the growth of Chinese 
communism had already gone far. 

The significance of Russia to the native communism of any other 
country depends very much on the character of the country concerned. 
It is not at all the sanu* to America on the one hand and to China on 
the other. Russia is a symbol of nearly opposite moaning in the two 
cases. To the Chinese, Russia is a far more powerful nation today 
than their own. It has faced problems of modern technical progress 
similar to their owm, setting out to advance as rapidly as possible and 
proving tliat it has a workable solution, though a rough one. The 
difference between the Russian record in the First World War and the 
Second is a crude but unescapable measure of advance that no sophis¬ 
tication can discount. Russia for the greater part, shares with China 
the pell-mell impact of modern science out of the sequence in which the 
West has developed it. Russia like China is ptting busses before 
rails, usin^ oil for energy before developing a full-fledged coal-burning 
economy, is using radios before telephones become general, is familiar 
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with the airplane before most of her people have seen plumbing. 
Russia has faced the greatest of Chinese problems, the problem of 
rapid shift of population from subsistence agi*iculture to urbanized 
industry. Nehru of India has voiced the deep impression that the 
U. S. S. R. makes on even a non-Communist Asiatic, puzzled and 
pessimistic at the inevitable task of fusing the science of the West in 
the culture of the Orient. To a billion human souls in the East, Russia 
is not just what she se('Jns to vv(‘.stern (‘yes: th(‘ projection into modf'rn 
tim(‘s of th(‘. prototype of the polic.e state, with a terrorism as unblanch¬ 
ing as that of Ivan the T(‘rribl(‘; nor do(^s she seem to bc^, in her 
te(*hni(^al progri'ss, just tlie copyist and pursuer of the advanced 
nations; Russia is to many eastcTu eyes the l(‘ad(T, the demonstrator 
of how one of tln^ backward can nuM't the i)robl('m. The preatige 
value oj Russia as a, symbol oj achievemeut to such a country as China 
must not be looked at through American eyes. U e do not wear the same 
glasses. 

The und(‘mocratic charac.Uu* of communism also makes it, in ways 
whicli we s(‘l(lom realize, a more readily receivable innovation for 
countries that have never known democracy than the more advanced 
])olitical goods offered hy the west. It is sometimes forgotten that 
c(»mmunism originat(‘(l as tlie hitbT observations of Ma.rx and Engels 
upon soci(‘ty in western European countries in the mid-nineteenth 
century, a time when railroads were growing from their first beginnings, 
wln‘n illiteracy was still high, wlum universal education was still a 
thing of the future, and when Britain had had its first great reform 
bill extending the suffrage, in \Sli2, but had not yet had its second one, 
in 18()7. There arc nuiny ways in which the peoples of Asia and parts 
of other contimmts are in about the same sort of stage of economic 
and political develoj)m(‘nt. Communism has progressively shifted its 
main interest toward these countries, and has progressively found in 
them its most productive fields of activity^ It is as if to ])ass through 
the stage at which western Europe found itself in 1850 necessarily 
involves the risks of finding Marxism more pertinent, more ap])licablc, 
and more dangerous than at any earlier or later stage. 

The ('.ontribution of Moscow to Chinese communism, then, was 
its ideology, the system of ])lanning for strategy and tactics, the scliool- 
ing supplied in Moscow to the leading cadres of young Chiiu^se Com¬ 
munists. This provided the skill, the art, the teclinique by which to 
exploit the motives of progressive movements, the black art of having 
a military force without a formal government, the turning of col¬ 
laboration with larger groups into the use of those groups for Com¬ 
munist ends, the finess(‘ by which to espouse what many desire with¬ 
out compromising the drive for powder. In short it was the modern 
technique of revolution, tlie knowMiow of the politics of violence, 
made adaptable to China partly by Moscow and partly by native 
Chinese Communists like Mao Tse-tung. 

The maintenance of the Red Army of China has liecn indispensable 
to the practice of these arts. This army was founded in 1920 to 
1928, when Chinese communism was driven into the back areas, and 
tried the experiment of setting up a Soviet republic. It was thus 
originated in connection with an atk'mpt to set up a full-fledged 
government. The device of a government w^as found inconvenient, 
because it required a responsible national policy for city and country 
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alike, accepted civil war as a condition until final victory, and made it 
impossible to use democratic slogans misleading to the world. So the 
attempt to maintain a Soviet republic was abandoned. But having 
an army, they kept the army. 

The Chinese Red Army has proved very effective. Tlie core of 
the force has possessed a high degree of loyalty and revolutionary 
consciousness. Its tactics liave been well devised for the role of 
military underdog, in regions with poor communications, using 
simple if not primitive arms, making tlie most of guerrilla operations 
and counting heavily upon well-indoctrinated leadership. Foreign 
journalists have often been very impressed by what they took to be 
its ^^leiriocratic” character, and its close ties of sympathy with the 
people. But there has been anotlier side, not only reported by others 
but acknowledged by the Communists, the reflection of the realistic 
attraction of loot, livelihood and brigandage to leaderless men in a 
torn society. Toward the end of the recent war Mao Tse-tung 
found it necessary to point out that— 

The influence of militaristic habits of the troop.', of Chinese war lords still 
exist among our troops. * ♦ ♦ Jn 1945, all bad phenomena in relations be¬ 
tween ofTicers and men such as beating, cursing, neglecting food supplies ♦ ♦ ♦ 

and even such evil habits * * * as insulting and shooting deserters, etc . 

should be fundamentally rooted out.* 

The army is the necessary basis for the greatest element in Chinese 
Communist strength^ the control of territory. No area in China has 
become Communist since 1928 otherwise than through military occupa¬ 
tion, No Communist area has been lost otherwise than by driving 
them out. In spite of the relatively rudimentary nature of the 
central Communist agencies, their uniformly indoctrinated local 
leaders and tlieir army arc able to insure control of any area they 
get their hands on, and to co\int its population as part of the popula¬ 
tion of Communist China. 

That this territorial control based on an army is not the oiJy ele¬ 
ment in their strength is clear from the fact that they won enough 
converts before they controlled any territory to take over an area 
when brought together. But that it is the main feature of their rise 
since 1927 is equally clear. In the areas of its control it enjoys a 
monopoly of propaganda and controls the schools. It brings to bear 
the massive factors that make all men, regardless of opinion, depend¬ 
ent upon the continuity of elementary order, the police, the fire de¬ 
partment, the roads, the money, and the law by which one does the 
daily shopping. Communism wins few converts in areas of open 
competition. It has never in history won a majority in that way. 
But it acquires millions of involuntary followers of a sort when it 
controls a region. By merely trying to go on living as best they can, 
the people who are most indifferent contribute to the strength of the 
society they live in, and to the power of those who control it. Their 
income is part of the ‘^national income'' of the area, and whatever 
part of the ‘‘national income" can be peeled off for taxes or for any 
organized social or political action is larger because they are there. 

Within this area they are stronger, like any government, in propor¬ 
tion to the appeal that their policies and propaganda make to the 
people. They are also stronger insofar as they appeal to others out- 

< Mio Tw-tmiK, Our Task In 1949, pp. 0-7. 
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side the closed area of control. In this connection the strength given 
by the propagation of ideas rests in part, but only in slight part, 
upon the direct practicality of their solutions for concrete problems. 
It rests far more on the general cogency of the whole system of 
thought, with its broad frame of reference extending over the past, 
present, and future and rationalizing world relations. The Com¬ 
munist solution of a labor problem in Tientsin may close up an industry 
instead of gaining higher w'ages, as Communist-led labor struggles did 
in New Bedford and Fall River in the 1920's. Their attack on the 
land problem may cut rather than raise the productivity of the land 
and cut off food to the cities. Chinese communism has proved itself 
more adept to destroy cities than to govern them. But the Chinese 
people are faced with an apocalypse, and almost any rationalization 
of their situation makes life a little more bearable. Their ancient 
doctrines no longer offer any practical guidance in many of the new 
problems they face. They have not developed the western habit of 
faith in a legislative process, in future majority decisions to solve 
problems not yet solved, in ways that cannot, but need not, be fore¬ 
seen. They cannot wait to muddle through, and have no experience 
in their own past that would prepare them to believe in it. The 
problems may transcend the Communist solutions, but seem to trans¬ 
cend all solutions yet offered. 

Many observers take Communist influence as a surprising thing, as 
if the Chinese should reject Communist pretenses because we 
know that the pretenses are false. There is another side. Com¬ 
munism comes to Chinese people with at least ])retended solutions to 
all problems. Some of its impact may be gathered from the remarks 
of Vincent Sheean: 

In my first meeting with the Bolshevik philosophv in action * ♦ ♦ j -vvas 

disturbed by the preci^^ion with which it answered the nue'^lions I had bcKun to 
think unanswerable—the questions of a sensible relationship between the one 
life and the many. Whether the Bolshevik solutions were the. correct ones was 
another matter.^ 

Sheean's first close contact with bolslievism was through Borodin 
in China in the early twenties, which makes his testimony all the 
more pertinent. 

Communism gained gi'eat general prestige in the early years of the 
depression for it had taught that world capitalism was unstable, and 
the collapse had come. During the thirties the Communists recog¬ 
nized some issues, as in Spain or at the time of Munich, rightly or 
wrongly, as one may choose, but at any rate far more clearly than 
much of world opinion. Communism claims to know infallibly where 
we are, whence we come, and where we are going. The little man 
migrating before Japanese invasion, or striking for higher pay, or 
evading his taxes, likes to feel in his conscience that the action makes 
sense, and the Communists tell him that it does and how it does. 

Finally, the conditions of civil and international war in an agrarian 
country work to Communist advantage in many direct and indirect 
ways. When the Japanese held the great cities of China, and trade 
between city and country was dislocated anyhow, it could cause little 
further economic loss if the Communists undertook redistribution of 
land and ended the production of a salable surplus in the process. 


VlDCfnt Sheean, Personal History, p. tOl 
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When the Communists seize all the larger farms and distribute 
them among the poor peasants, while the Japanese hold the cities it 
makes little tro\iblc. The normal transport of food to the cities is cut 
off, the food-producing area might as well eat it up, the consumption 
of food can rise even if the production declines. The Japanese had 
the burden of care for feeding the cities. The same is true where the 
National Government holds the cities. Communism, pretending that 
it has no formal government, is immune to charges of irresponsibility 
for national welfare. 

The wars have also torn up Chinese society as if with a plow and a 
harrow. Where hundreds of millions had lived and dic'd without 
travc'ling 10 mill's away from the ancestral graves, armii'S have 
marched and countermarched, weary millions have trekked away 
from their homos and hack again. War itsi'lf has become the custom, 
and communism does not bear the onus of starting it. 

Long-drawn-out war, fre(|uently reaching the brink of total defi'at, 
has a de('j)ly corrosive and disinti'grating ('Ifect upon the morale of 
many of tlie groups that are most important in the strengtli of a com¬ 
munity. The wars in China liavc brought severe inflation. They 
have threatened the basic, political contimiity of China for a decade at 
least. The Chinesi* have not, for much Jongi'r than a decade, been able 
to take for granted, as Americans take for granted, that the basic 
political order of the present is stable, and that all private calculations 
can be based on such an assum[)tion. Aims the Chinese commercial 
class cannot make long-term contracts with coiifidoTico that the 
Chini'se state will endure as long as the cmitract. Thev cannot liuid 
on the assumption tliat money will retain any calculable value wdien 
repayment is due. The intellectual c.lass(*.s cannot look forward to 
reasonable security on a mochirate salary for the economic asfx't'ts 
of professional status are wdiolly insecure. Business deals beyond a 
narrow local area are inhibited by the uncertainties of the ever- 
sbifting frojits of tlui variety of wars. Corruption tlirivos on these 
conditions, but corruption is but one aspect of the consequences. 
The bmdeiicy to milk the soil instead of conserv^ing it, to spend before 
money loses value instead of saving, to reap a quick profit instead 
of engaging in long-tei’in c.onstructive efforts, to maintain what the 
monetary economists call ‘‘liquidity of assets’" but in easily salable 
goods rather than rnon(\v~ all these underlie the corruption. Corrup¬ 
tion is only the froth and foam on the crest of this massive ground swell 
of civic demoralization. 

li ar, as" long as it was international as well as cimlj also Differed the 
Chinese Communists remarkable opportunities to gain strength while 
arranging that their opponents vxmld be weakened. But this is more 
fully discussed in connection with the united front of 1937 to 1945 at a 
later point. It also, and most of all, provided the easy and cheap 
opportunity for intervention in the Far East by the U. S. S. R., bring¬ 
ing the Red Army of the Soviet Union into Manchuria and Korea. 
This meant the more or less clandestine transfer of surrendered Japan¬ 
ese war material to the Chinese Red Army, the gutting of Manchurian 
industry, and with it the gutting of any early chance for a sound 
Chinese economy under the Chinese National Government, and the 
facilitation of Chinese Communist expansion in the nortlieast. The 
consequence, whatever the intentions of all concerned, was a massive 
shift in the relative strength and prospects of the two great groups in 
China in favor of the Communists. 
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3. The Second United Front 

A. JAPANESE EXPANSION 

On September 17, 1931, a bomb exploded on the tracks of the South 
Manchurian Railway near Mukden. This bomb became the incident 
that started a train of events ending only in the Japanese surrender in 
1945. First the Japanese moved into Manchuria and sot up Manchu- 
kuo, the government that served as the early model for what we know 
as satellites. By November 19 the Japanese had captured the city of 
Tsitsihar, and by the end of the year the Chinese forces in the area 
had withdrawn south of the Great Wall. 

In the following spring, on March 20, 1932, the Japanese attacked 
at Shanghai, on the excuse of what they took to be provocative inci¬ 
dents. The Chinese Nineteenth Route Army put up a stout defense, 
but was defeated after about 2 weeks of bloody fighting. By May 5, 
the Japanese, under pressure from the woiid signed a truce, and 
agreed to move out again. 

This vShanghai incident was an important milestone. It marked the 
fact that Chinese nationalism was still only half-grown. Had it been 
full-grown in the habitual sentiments of the Chinese people a formal 
war with Japan would have been as automatic as it was for the United 
States after Pearl Harbor. It also marked the fact that Japanese 
aggression was still unsure of itself, still experimental, still ready to 
back down from a false start. 

In the early months of 1933 the Japanese resumed the offensive, 
moving into the Chinese Provinces just below Manchuria and across 
the Great Wall. Again the fighting was localized, the Chinese na¬ 
tional troops in the area fighting a futile defense, while the National 
Government did not acce])t war. The Japanese pressure remained 
constant from then on, and ever more threatening. The Chinese 
Communists seized upon this, ‘declared war” on the Japanese, and 
brought all possible pressure through propaganda to make the Na¬ 
tional Government do the same. The effediveness of the Commu¬ 
nist line increased steadily, as Japanese pressure rose and Chinese 
nationalism also grew stronger. In 1933 Wang Ming advised the 
Comintern in Mos(;ow that— 

the armed national defense against the division of China by the imperialists be¬ 
came the axis around ^\hic*h all political fpiestions of present-day China turn. 
Whoever comes o\it victorious in this rpiestion will be the master of the situation 
in China. This is known not only to us, but also to our enemies, to Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Kuomintang. 

But Generalissimo Chiang had to boar the responsibility for the 
conduct of (yhina^s foreign affairs, while the Communists were free 
not only to declare war on Japan but to embarrass the Govermnerit’s 
effort to avoid a pn'cipitous break with the Japanese. They organized 
anti-elapaneso mass movements, presented the Kuomintang with de¬ 
mands to arm the masses, encouraged coalitions of non-Communist 
groups and military factions opposing Japan, and generally sought to 
arouse popular hatred of Japan to a fever pitch. The Central Govern¬ 
ment was faced finally with the alternatives of eith(*r resisting Japan 
immediately or suppressing patriotic resentment against Japanese ag¬ 
gression. Until Chinese pairiolisin became a dominant force it had 
to choose the latt('r course. Whereupon the Chinese Communists were 
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able to accuse Cliiang Kai-shek of pro-Japanese sentiment and con¬ 
tend that— 

the Soviet Government and the Red army were the only consistent fighters of the 
national-revolutionary war. 

At the same time, of course, Moscow was doing everyUiing possible 
in the face of repeated Japanese provocations to avoid giving the 
Japanese any excuse for declaring war on the U. S. S. R. The Chinese 
Communist line thus served the interests of the U. S. S. R. at the 
expense of China. 

By the middle of the thirties, the potentially antagonistic strength 
of Germany and Japan on the flanks of the U. S. S. R. had reached 
alarming proportions. To meet this threat, the strategy of world 
communism was revised in 1935, and in the summer of that year the 
Comintern advised all Communist Parties to follow a line of promoting 
and participating in united-front governments with other politico 
groups opposed to fascism. 

In China, the Communist Party whicli prior to this order had 
sought to brand tlie Kuomintang leaders as traitors now reversed its 
tactics. In a 193(3 report to the Comintern, Wang Ming suggested 
tl^at— 

The Communists should not place the Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek in 
the same category as the Japanese plunderers ♦ ♦ ♦. 

He went on to explain that the Chinese Communists were trying 
to win over tJie Kuomintang or a decisive majority of that organiza¬ 
tion to a unified resistance, 

just as our brother Communist Parties in fVance and Spain have already achieved 
the United People's Front. 

Meanwhile the western world was also drifting toward the Third 
World War tlirtuigh the rise of Hitler to control of Germany in 1933, 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia in 1935 and 193G, the German rcoccu- 
pation of the Rhineland, and the Spanish Civil W'ar. Britain and 
France, preoccupied with fruitless shifts of ai)pcasemcnt and resistance 
in Europe, and witli depression problems, gave little support to the 
efforts of the United States to mobilize world pressure, in 1931 and 
later, and the United vStates showed no steady hand itself. 

The rising power of nazism in Europe brought the ‘‘popular fronP^ 
policy of the middle thirties by the Communists in France and elsewhere, 
and a renewed stimulus to the ‘united front’^ policy in China. But it 
was not until after the “Sian incident’^ in December 1936, and the 
Marco i‘olo Bridge incident in the summer of 1937 that a united front 
was formed again in China. 

In 1936, tlie Manchurian General Ciiang Hsueh-liang was at Sian 
in Shemsi rrovince in charge of Communist suppression. The Red 
slogans for ending the civil war and resisting Japan had been par¬ 
ticularly effective among liis trooj)s .since they had been driven out 
of their homeland by the JapaiK'se. As a result, the suppressive 
campaign had come piactically to a standstill, Chang Hsueh-liang, 
himself, was in contact with the Communist high command. The 
Communist line at this time was all-out for lighting the Japanese 
first and d(‘aling witli tlu* probhun of national unity afterward. 
Chiang was insisting ujj'ion unity first, under the National Govern¬ 
ment, as the necessary hrst step toward effective resistance to Japan. 
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The Communist line was designed to serve Soviet interests first, by 
causing the Japanese the most immediate trouble, thus relieving the 
threat to the Soviet Far Eastern province at a time when the Soviet 
fear of Germany was acute, and at the same time exerting maximum 
leverage toward a Communist victory out of the general disorder and 
break-down. 

When Chiang Kai-shek hurried to Sian in December 1936 to view 
the situation first-hand, he was seized by Chang and other high- 
ranking Mauclnirian ofiicers. He was held prisoner for a fortnight, 
and his life and the fate of the nation hung in balance. Conferences 
went on incessantly between Communists, Nationalists, and Man¬ 
churians. When Chiang was returned to Nanking unharmed, the 
country rejoiced. Although the Generalissimo had made no public 
commitment, the people—quite correctly—took his release to signify 
that tli(^ end of the civil war had come and that a united China would 
face Japan. Thus was brought on the war against Japan^ the war that 
Chiang had striven to avoid or to postpone. And so did China with her 
blistered fingers start pulling the Soviets chestnuts jrom the fire, S years 
before the time when Japan could be defeated. 

The tentative uiiit(‘d front and truce arrangeni at Sian was con- 
firnu‘d in September 1937 und(‘r new circurnstanees. The Sino- 
Jaj)anese war started on July 7, 1937, when the Japanese moved 
again and the National Government of China this time accepted 
var. This eliminated the issue that the Communists had made pre¬ 
dominant in their propaganda, and provided both the need for unity 
and the basis of a f)rogra-m. The war went badly from the start; 
the Japanese quickly taking Peuping and Shanghai, and reaching 
Nanking in Deceml)er. The National Government had to move 
from Nanking, eventually to Chungking. Thus began the second 
exi)erinu*nt in cooperation by the Kuomintang with Chinese com¬ 
munism, an experiment that was to last tlu^oiigh 8 years. 

B. THE AGREEMENT OF 1937 

The united front, informally established at Sian in December 1936, 
and made tin' subject of detailed Communist projiosals in February 
1937, W 71 .S made a matter of agna'inent through announcements of 
both sides on September 22 and 23, 1937, a little more than 2 months 
after the war w ith »Ia|mn began. 

At this time the Communists entered into a united-front agreement 
with the National Government, and issued a statement on September 
22, 1937, pledging the following four points: 

(1) The Communist Party shall strive for the realization of Sun Yat-sen’e 
three ])rincij)Ies of the people, which answer the j>roseiit-day need of China. 

(2) It shall abandon the policy of armed insurrection against the Kuomintang 
regime, the policy of Ked propaganda, and the policy of land confiscation. 

(3) It shall abolish the Soviet Government and institute a system of democracy, 
so that tiie nation may be politically united. 

(4) It shall abolish the Ked army as such, and allow it to be incorporated into 
the National army and placed under the command of the National Military 
Council. The Red army, thus recognized, shall awajt orders to proceed to fight 
on any front. 

The comments attributed to Mao Tse-tung, and certainly expressive 
of the party line, shortly afioiwvard explained the meaning of tliis agree- 
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ment so that the leading groups of Chinese Communists would under¬ 
stand it. 

The war between China and Japan is an excellent opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment of our party. Our determined policy is 70 percent self-development, 
20 percent compromise, and 10 percent fight the Japanese. For the sake of 
familiarizing our comrades in their work, so that even when they are cut off from 
headquarters they can still strive toward the common goal, I like to point out to 
our comrades the above policy. 

He further explained tliat the policy laid dowm would be followed in 
three stages. 

The first stage is to compromise with the Kuomintang, with the view of main¬ 
taining our existerjce. The second stage is to figlit for a i)alarico of power vis-^-vis 
the Kuomintang to achieve an equilibrium. Tiie third stage is to infill rate deeply 
into ceniral Chinn, to establish i)asos there, in order to launch counter ofTensives 
against the Kuomintang, with the view of taking away from the Kuomintang its 
leading position. 

In October 191^7 the Politburo of the Chinese Conimiinist Party 
passed a resolution on “The future of the war of resistance and the 
policies of the Chinese Communist Party.^' This also made state¬ 
ments explaining the policy of the united front: 

If the war results in victory, the Kuomintang Army will have been rofiuced to 
the minimum, and the Red army will have been unceasingly exjiancled. Thus, 
victory would lead directly to the victorv of the ^‘October revolution.” If the 
war is lost, China would be divided into three parts; Japan in Manchuria and 
north China; Kuomintang in southwestern China; the Communist Party in 
northwestern China. If the war is totally lost, the Kuomintang would be com¬ 
pletely liquidated, and the (’ommuiiist Party would become an underground 
party. * ♦ * Chinese politics, armed force is the determining factor; w'e 

must therefore, during the w^ar, do our very best to expand our armed might so 
that we may lay the foundation upon which w'e could seize revolutionary leader^ 
ship. 

The same interpretation that was given to the leading cadres in 
the statements already quoted was laid out in more explicit terms 
for the rank and file. 

The Chinese Communist Party at the present anti-Japanese stage, in its agree¬ 
ment and cooperation with the Kuorniiitang, w'as not to surrender or to sell itself 
out, but: 

(1) To abandon the past unwalkable road and to find out another walk- 
able way w'hich would lead to the proletariat revolution. 

(2) To protect the development of secret activities in order to gain strength 
among the great masses. 

(3) To give the revolution a time of rest, to conserve strength, and to 
prepare for new' kinds of work. 

(4) To abandon the ojicnly aggre.ssive strategy for the present and to 
change to a strategy of retreat. 

(5) The battle fatigue demands the preservation of the revolutionary 
strength; therefore, to abandon the external name temporarily and to preserve 
the essence in order to achieve future greater victory. 

(6j The reorgaiiizalioii of the Red army into the national revolutionary 
army was merely the change of an insignia; it w’as not a reorganization. 
The soviet government was abolished and it w'as changed to a “special zone 
government,” but its substance still remains unchanged. 

(7) The temf)orary agreement now is to obtain the party’s emancipation, 
freedom of speech, freedom of social gatherings, and the improvement of 
the people’s living.® 

One may think that this rommunist. calculation of the value of the 
united front of 1937 is too Taney to be realistic. But the conseciuences 


‘From The Strfttcj;ic Road of the Chine.«<e Commiinl.st Party, by ChariR Ilao (Lin Yu-yln), 1038. 
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havT‘. been cleai*, and have been as the Communists anticipated. In 
1935 and 1936 the Chinese Communists were in control of a small 
area in thn^e provinces, and had only 50,000 troops or so. This they 
have stated themsc^lves. Before the end of the war they had expanded 
to control of more than a hiindn^d million people, and had half a million 
more or less armed troops. Now th('.y have a million and a half troops 
with ample arms. The National Government was forced in 1937, to 
surrender to them the sole claim to patriotic resistance to the Japa¬ 
nese or exercise the claim itself. The fighting at Shanghai, the de¬ 
fense of Jehol, and the long-drawn-out disruption of invasion reach¬ 
ing Canton and Hankow and Changsha ruined the national economy 
and finances, made the army the first charge for a decade, stopped all 
projects for reform, and played the whole process of Chinese history 
to Communist advantage. 

In the first, stages of the war the superficial unity was w(‘ll main¬ 
tained. Lat(‘ in 1937 the ('ommunists organized a border govern¬ 
ment in north Cliina witli the consiuit of the Generalissimo. By 1940 
they had control of parts of Shensi, Hopei, and Cliahar about equal 
to Ital}'^ in size. Within this area tlie}^ establislied strong bases from 
which to ojx'rate llieir guerrilla tactics, across and behind Japanese 
lines. During this period the (bmmunists played down their violent 
social and e(‘onomic measure's, but in no way abandoned their basic 
Communist policie's. IhidcT the banner of nationalism and resist¬ 
ance they intensified their mass I'ducational work, and sought to 
rally ])atriotic feeding in siqiport of the Ked army under its new name 
of liighth Route Army. 

The problem of how to utilize a united front with other parties and 
at the same time to maintain the identity and character of a strictly 
Communist army, was thus posed for the Chinese Communists sev¬ 
eral years before any parallel situation arose in any of the resist¬ 
ance^^ movements in Europe. The continuity of existence of the 
Chinese Red Army, before, during, and after its abolition and incor¬ 
poration into the national army is proof that the problem was suc¬ 
cessfully solved. This also measures the superficiality of the unity 
involved. It should stand as the foremost illustration of the mean¬ 
ing that Communists give to collaboration, just as it stands in Com¬ 
munist eyes as the archetype of the tactics that worked so successfully 
in Yugoslavia and many other countries. 

The nature of the so-called border government set up in the prov¬ 
inces of Sliensi, Kansu, and Ninghsia is well indicated by the annual 
report of its eliairman, made on January 6, 1944. The most interest¬ 
ing passage reads as foliow"s: 

Before last year serious defects existed in the working style of the Government 
This was first slioun by the lack of coherence and the tendency to be ‘inde¬ 
pendent” in the various departments of the (.k)vorninent, with the result that there 
were confusion and tlisorder regarding the issue of orders and decrees and differ¬ 
ences in the system of administration, and tlui lower ranks did not know \yhat to 
do. Last year v\e persisted in the deinocratic-oentralizcd system of administra¬ 
tion and realized the principle of unification in leadership. Second were the 
various tendencies of copying or following unconditionally the standards and 
practices of the old society that were not con.sistent with the actual conditions of 
the Border Region or were contrary to its actual needs. They mechanically 
applied in the Border Region what wfis being practiced in other jiarts of the coun¬ 
try, thus “cutting the toes to fit the shoes.” Last year, wo firmly persisted in 
creating new ways of our ow'n based on actual conditions of the Border Kegion, 

89118—49-~pt. 8-8 
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and have reaped some harvests. The departments most seriously affected by 
this tendency, the Department of Education and the Department of Justice, 
began to have improvement. Third was the tendency of bureaucracy, which 
isolates us from the masses and is contrary to the interests of the masses. Some 
responsible members of the Government were even accused of being ‘^likc man¬ 
darins,'* and the secretaries ‘‘like bosses." However, after we firmly persisted in 
the policy that “responsible members should work with their own hands" and 
that “we should start from the masses and return to the masses," the tendency was 
corrected. Fourth was the tendency of liberalism, which found its expression in 
the nominal obedience of Government policies, in the neglect of discipline, in the 
indifference to the mistakes of other fellow workers, and in the want of alertness 
against bad elements. Last year, this tendency was corrected after the con¬ 
tinued movement for purging non-Marxist ideology and for examining cadres. 
On the other hand, we had improvements in the mastery and thorough execution 
of policies. This should be accredited first to the ideology-purging movement, 
then to the struggle against the above-mentioned erroneous tendencies in our 
working style, and above all to the leadership of Comrade Mao Tse-tung who 
acted as our helmsman, and of the Northwest Bureau of the C. C. P. headed by 
Comrade Kao Kang." ® 

To anyone who has read many of the annual reports to executive 
committees or soviets which make U]) an important part of basic 
Communist literature, this passage is an absolutely typical piece of 
Communist “.self-criticism.” Beyoiul this, the selection of the points 
to be criticized is pure communism. Sympathetic liberals may note 
with interest that liberalism is one of the great faults to be overcome. 
They may also note that “democratic centralism” is acc.eptcd and 
familiar, with all its implications of iron party rule, made more explicit 
by the “movement for purging non-Marxist ideology.” 

As the Communist forces expanded, taking more and more men into 
their ranks, tlu‘y moved outside the areas originally assigned them. 
Clashes wdth Chungking-recognized local authorities began to occur. 
In 1940 suspicions and tensions mounted rapidly and in December 
1940 a large-scale armed conflict took place betwe(‘ii the Communist- 
led New Fourth Army and Nationalist forces in the Yangtze Valley. 
The Central Government ordered the arrest of the commander of the 
New Fourth and the disbanding of the army. 

Although further serious clashes were avoided, relations deteriorated 
sttuidily between the two principal cores of Free China’s power, 
Nationalist Chungking and Communist Yenan. Several attempts to 
promote a political setthunent proved unsuccessful. The New Fourth 
was not disbanded as had been orden^d by the Central Government. 
On the contrary, both that army and the Eighth Route continu(‘d to 
grow in size and powc'r. The Chinese Communists spread their mili¬ 
tary and political influence over large areas of China north of the 
Yangtze and in the rear of the Japanese lines. 

Tlirougliout the war with Japan the publicity from Communist 
China was excellent. The Communists w ere almost (‘iitirely remote 
from direct obser vation by the foreign press, and made the most of the 
opportunity to issue a stn'arn of accounts of heroic exploits. Actually 
th(‘ story s(‘ems rathei* dilfcr’ent. The Communists filled any vacuum 
of control that they could reach, behind or beyond the Jap lines. 
They avoided battle* with the diligence they had learned in years of 
guerrilla warfare. The Japan<»se according to their own account 
suffered nearly a million casualties in the whole of the war in China, 


• Annual Kef3ort of the Shonsl-Kan.sii-NinKh.sfa Border Repflon Government for the Year 1943, by Lin 
Tsu-han, Chairman, January 6, 1944, printed In Knplish, August 1944, pn. 21-22. 

»«This point Is discussed briefly In our retort on The StrateKF and Tacthrs of World Communism, at p. l‘i. 
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and less than 10 percent of these occurred in fighting the Commu¬ 
nists. The Japanese consciously used their operations against the 
Communists as a sort of advanced training, accustoming troops to 
fire under arduous but not too dangerous conditions. The art of vlay^ 
ing two opponents against each other^ subjecting them both to serious fosses 
while building one*s own strengthy was practiced more effectively by 
Chinese communism than by any other country or group in the Second 
World War. 

C. THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

Early in 1940 Mao Tse-tung, the chairman of the Politbureau of 
the Chinese Communist Party, produced a pamphlet called China^s 
New Democracy. This pamphlet is the most important document 
for the understanding of world communism produced outside of 
Moscow since 1917. In it Mao was primarily concerned to develop a 
clear statement of Communist policy for the conditions presented by 
the second united front in China. He succeeded so well that he also 
provided the Kremlin with a formula applicable to many other areas 
as well, a formula that has had practical and effective application in 
Europe as well as in Asia. 

This pamphlet has been available to students of Chinese com¬ 
munism for 8 years. Its meaning might have been thoroughly 
appreciated by anyone familiar wiui the historical development of 
Communist thinking and Communist strategy. Yet up to now it has 
had little effect on the varying opinions held as to the nature of 
Chinese communism. Non-Communist opinion on Chinese com¬ 
munism has varied widely, one school holding that it is merely Chinese 
agrarian liberalism while another holds that it is authentic Stalinism, 
while other schools of thought have adopted every slmding in be¬ 
tween these two positions. Each of these has found it possible to 
accomodate Mao’s pamphlet to its own preconceptions. Those 
wlio hold Chinese communism to be moderate have found the pam- 
pldet moderate, and vice versa. It is therefore important that the 
meaning of this pamphlet be given very close and rigorous consider¬ 
ation. 

In order to arrive at a definition of wliat Mao’s pamphlet means 
we shoud consider the various possibilities and ari*ive at a judgment 
between them. In order to do this we must first give a summary of 
wluit the pamphlet says and of Communist political policy based on it; 
then summarize tlie moderate interpretation, tlien endeavor to show 
what it would mean to a (rained Communist, then try to judge what 
it should mean to us. 

Mao writes like a lifelong Communist, with the directness, the 
hammering repetition, the simple sentence structure, and tlie abstract 
technicality of vocabulary familiar to readers of Lenin. His text is 
burdened with the terms of general sociology, painting a broad and 
at the same time brief outline of the position of China today in the 
whole course of world liistoiy in this age. Much of this can be 
neglected in order to concentrate upon the conclusions that he draws 
for Communist strategy in China. 

First, he develops the idea that the Chinese revolution can be of a 
new type. Nineteenth century Marxism in Europe held that one 
revolution must mark the transit'on from feudalism to capitalist 
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democracy, to be followed later by a revolution marking the transition 
from capitalism to socialism, Mao accepts the same two steps for 
China. He holds how'cver that the two steps need not be altogether 
separate, that they can be blended or fused into a continuous process, 
though with some sort of lull between them. 

Second, he holds tliat the combined two-stage revolution will be 
conducted by a coalition of all progressive classes, excluding only the 
imperialist, feudal, and bureaucratic elements that comprise the 
Kuomintang. There will be— 

* ♦ ♦ a new type of revolution, wholly or partly led by the proletariat, the 

first stage of whicli aims at setting up a new democratic society, a new state of the 
combined dictatorship of all revolutionary classes. 

This coalition ^^of all revolutionary classes,’^ according to Mao, is made 
possible in such a situation as the one in China by the rapid and mixed 
devidopment of the country, arriving at more advanced stages of 
economic and political development in some respects before the first 
phase has bcim passi'd in otluT respects. The f^ommunists, or the 
‘‘proletariat,” according to this theory, therefore have a more impor¬ 
tant role to play in the development of democracy than in, lot us say, 
nineteenth century (lermany or France. They will be indispensable 
allies of the other classes and parties in the first phase of revolution, 
and will more I’apidly assume a predominant role as the revolution 
proceeds to its second phase, turning from tli(» class coalition into the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat..” 

This calls for, first, a sharp break in the pattern of class power to 
get rid of the anti-Comniunist ehmients, followed by a gradual slufting 
of power to the proletariat and the ultimate abolition of classes. 
Since by Communist definition all government represents a class dic¬ 
tatorship, this r(‘X[uires that the government between the two stages of 
the revolution be regarded as the dictatorship of the class coalition, 
based more on the non-Communist progressives at first and shifting 
more to the Communists later, but ostensibly at least, without any 
sharp revolutionary break. 

Third, Mao calls for a relatively moderate brand of socialism for 
the interim period. The (Kjonomic system of the “new d(uno(Tacy” 
will include state ownership of banks, industries, and commercial 
establishments “too large for private efforts.” The landless and poor 
peasants, as usual, will receive adequate land from the confiscated 
estat(^s of the large landlords. Most other private holdings and 
enterprises, provided they are not too large, will l)e permitt('d to 
continue. Full socialization will not be attem])ted immediately 
because— 

socialism is out of tlic question before the tasks of tlie present fdcmocraticl revo¬ 
lution, the tasks of auti-iniperiaJism and aulifcudaJism are fulfilled. 

Fourth, this stage of coalition di(dator.ship and moderate socialism 
will be, according to Mao, in perf(‘ct accord with the “three priiicij)les” 
of Sun Yat-sen. The coalition will undertake a militant program to 
put the “thr(‘,e principles” into effect. It is only in the second stage 
of the new revolution that socialism will progress Ix'yond the “threre 
principles,” and there is no indication given as to how soon this may 
occur. 
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iifth, the Chinese people under the new revolution will firmly 
maintain a policy— 

Taking the hand of friendship offered by the Socialist country, the Soviet Union, 
and the international proletariat. 

The Chinese Communists have given pratdicnl mo«ning to tlie class 
coalition pat forward by Mao. At their seventh national congress in 
Yeaan early in 1045, they called on the National Government to 
relinquish one-party control and to put into effect a government of the 
“new democracy/^ This meant the formation of a cabinet whieh 
would inelude all groups, including the Communists. After many 
negotiations with the National Government all eflorts to establish a 
cabinet with Communist memlxTship at last fail(‘(], b('.ca.use the Com¬ 
munists never aeeepited terms which would have impaired their hope 
of S('i//mg full power later. In spite of failure to attain the immediate 
political objectives of the “new democracy/' it has lu^verthcless re¬ 
mained the political line and basis of propaganda of Chinese com¬ 
munism. 

Such is the literal and superficial skeleton of the “new democracy.'' 
Wliat has moderate opinion made of it? 

In examining what moderate opinion has made out of the “n(‘w 
democracy" one must, to some extent, try to recapture the atmos- 
ph(‘re of times past. From 1935 to 1939 the sense of danger from the 
Nazi menace drove anti-Nazi elements together, made tluan emo- 
tioiudly addicted to wishful h()T>es about the anti-Nazi coalition, 
emotionally impatient with the long drawn-out series of disappoint¬ 
ments and nearly franti(‘ at the towering cumulus of Nazi successes. 
The ho])(‘s that communism and western democracy could coopciate 
rose high at times in Sj)ain, were clouded by the Soviet purges of 1937- 
38, rose again with the endeavors of Britain and France after Munich 
to organize the opposition to nazism, fell to the floor with the Nazi- 
Sovic't Fact of 1939, but burgeoned again as Nazi-So\'iet relations de- 
t(‘rioraled, and blossomed into fidl flower when Germany attacked 
Russia in 1941. The years of a])parently elfective cooperation Ix- 
tween the Soviet and the west strengthened this hope into a faith for 
many, wlio could see all good things brought closer by it, and who 
could not imagine a peace for the woild without it. 

To interpret any evidence in accordance with this faith in the 
harmony between communism and democracy is therefor a habit as 
well as an inclination. It has become a develoj)ed system of thinking, 
not a mere improvization. If we look at the “new democracy" 
through this kind of viewpoint, try to put on the kind of glasses that 
tlieso people wear, what would we see in the line laid down by Mao 
Tse-tung? 

The “soft" or favorable interpretation of the “new democracy" held 
by those who took it at face value, was generally as follows: 

The Communists (in this wishful dream) have learned much 
from experience, especially from their mistakes in Germany that 
assisted Hitler's rise. They have changed many of their views, 
and they are not as revolutionary as they once were. They are 
working for reform in onr sense of reform. They arc too realistic 
to keep striving toward a remote revolution that is only a far-off 
goal. They like to cling to the term “revolution," but the revo¬ 
lution they now work for is a slow and gradual one, conducted 
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by reform in alliance with other proOTessives who learned the 
lessons of the world depression and whose reform programs are 
substantial. 

The revolution on this hypothesis can be as unhurried as that 
of a British Fabian Socialist, and as democratic. Since 1935, in 
particular, the Communists have fully understood the difference 
between fascism and democracy. They no longer class democracy 
as a fraud designed to cover the dictatorsliip of the capitalist class 
until the need for open dictatorship brings fascism. They realize 
that democracy is not a fraud, and they support it. 

They are (according to this brand of opinion) loyal allies of any 
'^new deal,'^ or of any effort to extend democracy against a con¬ 
servative status quo. They are ready and willing to take things 
in due order, to postpone their revolution and work for reform 
now. If we “liberals'" can, with their help, make our reforms 
really adequate we can postpone their revolution forever, and 
make our more optimistic hope of peaceful reform come true 
against their more pessimistic belief that revolution will be neces¬ 
sary. Further, when they use the word “democracy" they mean 
the same thing that we mean when we use it. 

Still further (this school maintains) communism is not a uni¬ 
form thing, it varies from country to country, and the Chinese 
Communists are moderate agrarian reformers even if European 
Communists are not. So even if all the above might not be true 
of all Communists it might still be true of Chinese Communists. 

This way of thinking has a calm and thoughtful surface appearance. 
But it is motivated by most powerful emotions. Those who hold it 
are fewer than they were, but many have been committed to it for 
years, and must accept a serious loss of face if they repudiate it. It 
IS fi*unded on their deepest hopes and fears, as well as on their failure 
to appreciate the harsh fundamentals of Leninist Communism, and 
many cling to it because they feel that the world situation would be 
altogether hopeless if it was admitted to be fallacious. Yet further, 
«ome of those who hold to it have been or still are in official positions 
where they have shaped policies of the United States Government on 
China or have taken actions in relation to China, and their policies 
and actions are justified by the interpretation of Chinese communism 
expressed above. If the interpretation is wrong, then their policies 
have been wrong. 

So much for those who find sweetness and light in the “new de¬ 
mocracy." What does a trained Communist find in it? Only if we 
penetrate its meaning to Communists can it shed light on their inten¬ 
tions. The premises and the logic in Mao's argument are not new 
ones, they are familiar in the writings of the leaders of modern com¬ 
munism. What they mean in Mao's writing can be explained by the 
fuller meaning given more explicitly by Lenin or Stalin. Anyone who 
has read widely in the Communist classics will find Mao familiar 
going. China's New Democracy is not a simple Chinese text, by a 
progressive who is only a so-called Communist. It is within the nar¬ 
row tradition of dogmatic Marxism in style, thought, and content. 
It is understandable in the terms of this tradition, and meaningless 
in any otlier terms. 
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Mao^s pamphlet, first of all, is the party line for a particular situa¬ 
tion, not for all situations. The situation to which it applies is the 
nonindustrial countries, in the period of the alliance of communism 
with the democracies in the Second World War and bejore the Com¬ 
munists attain power. This is not a narrow situation, it is a very 
broad one, but it is not the whole world and it is not for an indefinite 
time. Wlienever the Communist line changes from one of its great 
strategic phases, from the offensive to the defensive or back again, the 
basic principles of the drive for dictatorial power must be restated, 
the directives that control party life and tactics must be revised to 
serve the purposes of the new strategy. The new line must be 
worked out in variations, tailored to the problems of advanced indus¬ 
trial countries and their economic problems on the one hand, and to 
the backward countries on the other. For a defensive period, when 
Communists plan to ^V>ollaborate^’ with liberal and other democratic 
forces, the definition of the line to bo followed must be put into a form 
that is difficult to achieve. It must be clear to Communists, per¬ 
mitting no errors or deviations from Leninist principles, and at the 
same time it must, so far as possible, convince the non-Commiinist 
forces of Communist moderation and good faith. Deception of the 
intended victim without confusion of one/s own followers is a difficult 
matter. This was the task that Mao set himself, and this is the task 
in which he achieved a remarkable success, purely from the Commu¬ 
nist point of view: 

IS o well-trained Marxist would ever state publicly and candidly just 
what the significance of Mao's pamplilet was. One need not expect 
a genuinely open confession of the good points in a groat feat of carn- 
oufiage from the side that is using it or has used it. Even if no longer 
useful for the moment, it may be needed again. To ex])Ose what it 
means to Communists one must analyze its contents against the back¬ 
ground of Communist thcor 3 % the main problems of Communist 
tactics, the Communist tricks of political maneuver. This is not too 
•difficult, for the Communists have emphasized in the classic writings 
of Lenin and Stalin just what arc the problems that require the 
sharpest emphasis, and it is in relation to these problems, w ell-known 
to all good Communists, that Mao's treatment must be judged. 
Whai a well-trained Communist would find in Mao, and what he would 
say ij to say it openly were not to give the game away, is as follows: 

Mao has found a marvelously effective device by wdiicL to split 
the opposition. He attracts as much non-Communist support as 
possible to help do the things that Communists wush to ac¬ 
complish, and isolates the few clearly anti-Communist elements. 

He capitalizes to the fullest all overlapping elements between 
communism and every kind of progressive reform movement. 

He reconciles the old doctrine of Marx and Engels that there 
must be two revolutions, one against feudalism and one against 
capitalism, with the doctrine of ^‘permnnent revolution" w^hich 
fused them, and provides for Communists a new and flexible 
restatement of the basic Leninist principle that such an oppor¬ 
tunity as the one in Russia in 1917 permits a veiw rapid evolution 
from one stage into tlie next. This is a real addition to the art 
of seizing power, thoroughly Marxist and Leninist, in no respect 
heretical, but yet an advance and an important one. It is the firs^ 
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clear generalization of Leninas feat of combining the two stages^ 
applicable not only to the Russian experience, but applicable to 
China or any otlier country, according to circumstances. In 
order to fuse these stages the conception of a coalition of several 
classes had to be introduced into the formerly simpler Communist 
theory that any government at any time is the dictatorsl)ip of a 
single class. This picks up the Leninist recognition of the role 
of the Soviets in Russia in 1917, between the February and 
October revolutions, when the Soviets included all lefl-wing 
parties. It makes of it a new and more effective tactical instru¬ 
ment for the transition to full Communist control. 

At the same time Mao rc^tains, though under camouflage, 
th(‘ iin])()rtaiit principh' of “the hegemony of the proletariat^' 
as the character of the revolutionary coalition in which the prole¬ 
tariat (that is to sa 3 ^ the Communist Party) will play a h'ading 
but not an exclusive role, until the stag(‘ is reach(Hl at wliich the 
dictatorship of the j)roletariat (*an be introduced. Tlu^ term 
“hegemony of the proletariat” for the coalition phase of revolu¬ 
tion in colonial countries was acce})ted and made an esscuitial of 
(\)inmunist doctrim* in the resolution on the Revolutionary 
Movement in the Colonies and Semi-Colonies adopted by the 
Sixth Cyongn^ss of the Comintern in 1928. This is the foundation 
from which Mao proc(‘eds. 

i^eniirs succ(‘ssful (‘X[>loit of bringing the '‘t)rolelarian revolution^' 
in backward Russia, in the same year as th(‘ “bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic” revolution, was also an exploit in theshiftinc: of th(‘ n?volu- 
tion away from dependence upon a spontaneous muss rising of the 
whol(‘. nation. It substituted the te(hni(‘al conduct and timing of 
minority insurrection as worked out by tlie military rt‘.volutionary 
committee of the Ik'trograd vSoviet under the direction of L(aiin 
and Trotsky. Lenin had to engineer a transfer of power from 
the Constitmmt Assiunbly in Russia, which the Bolsheviks (ould 
not control, to the sovi(‘ts which they could. Mao Tse-tung, 
through the* New D(*niocracy, has devis(‘d the regular ni(*ans and 
tcclinique for prej)aring this s(‘izure of power in advance, of arrang¬ 
ing that it can take place through the n^gular institutions without 
shifting from one to another. Thus the transfer of power that 
initiates the “dictatorship of the proletariat” may occair in no 
more violent form than in Czechoslovakia in February 1948. This 
is the lii’st fully dcv(‘loy)ed vcTsion of the lessons of the October 
1917 revolution in Russia, applical to the tactics of preparation 
for revolution. 

In his discussion of economic policy Mao has picked up the 
basic features of the New Economic Policy adopted by Lenin in 
1921. This means that he has adapted to the phase that occairs 
between the two stages of tin* revolution some policies that had 
to be applied in Russia after the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 
By this means he accepts the necessity of some private enterprise 
in order to develop the country, just as Lenin accepted it in 1921. 
But he rearranges the order and combines the NEP with capitalist 
development before tlie Socialist revolution and the proletarian 
dictatorship. At the same time he advances the beginnings of 
collectivization to overlap with cai)italistj development, and thus 
both smooths the transition and accelerates it. 
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lie has refined the doct rine of Lenin on participation byCom- 
TTinriists in non-Comninnist government. Lenin stated only 
that t ommnnists should not avoid t-akinp; seats in parliaments 
if tfH*y could f^et them. In Lcaiin's time the idea of Communists 
taking; cabinet posts in (‘oalition governments was too remote for 
practical discussion. The international collaboration l)et\vecn 
tbe Soviet and tlu' United States, and the collaboration of Com¬ 
munists and non-( Virnmuiiists within nations during tlie war 
changed this, and posed the problem of accepting cabinet responsi¬ 
bility wliile avoiding commitments that would compromise the 
drive for dictatorship. Mao offers a clear rule on wdiat to do 
and how to do it, a corollary of lucniiTs princi])le that can be 
used in tlie new conditions. He shows the way to Communist 
partici])ation in a coalition cabinet based, not on proiiortionate 
voting strength but on a straight deal betw een the parties. This 
affords the opportunity to maximize the share of Communists in 
the power of government while minimizing Communist respon¬ 
sibility for the state of the nation. It permits the use of key 
agcmcies of modern government in Communist hands to disrupt 
])oli(!y, press for reforms through demagogic jiropagunda taetkis, 
and to infiltrate rank-and-file Commmiists into the personnel of 
any agency they can control. 

The formation of a cabinet through a party deal without 
regard to democratic processes contains within it the best explana¬ 
tion of hoW' a ^^new democracy'^ in the usual perverted language 
of Communists can also be the 'dictatorship’^ of a coalition of 
classes. It is democratic because it is against capitalist sin, and 
because it us(»s elections and a popularly elected legislative 
body. It is a dictatorship because, after all, in Communist eyes 
any' government is a dictatorship, based on unprincipled manip¬ 
ulation of public finding and control of elections, and there is 
no use pretending that it is not. 

Mao has found a brilliant solution of all of the most serious 
problems of ('ommunism. It recoi\ciles the idea of revolution in 
two stages with the idea of "permanent revolution.” It solves 
the problem of avoiding both "reformism” and "leftism.” It 
reduces the strains involved in the zigzag line of strategy. It 
utilizes and integrates into the tactical system the lessons of 
Lenin’s performance in 1917. It uses and applies the lessons of 
the new economic policy of 1921. It extends Lenin’s doctrine on 
Communist participation in parliamenls to participation in 
cabiiuds. 

Alao has modernized and clarified the basic principles of Lenin¬ 
ism. He plotted the curve of further development wdth greater 
precision than anyone before him. Ho derived from the older 
basic texts newer and more pertinent practical rules for 
circumstances of a new kind. He satisfied three different 
standards: First, the standard of Communist orthodoxy; second, 
the standard of maximum practical value in telling how to use 
the assets available to Communists in the struggle for political 
power; and third, the standard of arousing the anti-Communi^s 
«is little as possible. He enveloped the Uommunist pill in the 
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sweetest sugar coating ever given it, and redoubled the effective^ 
ness of the dose at the same time. 

Communists can now judge the New Democracy not only 
as a book but also from much practical experience. It has been 
applied in the formation of cabinc’^ts with Communist membership 
in many countries, including Poland and Hungary and Rumania 
and Italy and France, though not yet China. It has permitted 
the work of disintc'grating all anti-Communist classes to start in 
advance of the Communist dictatorship. It has provided the 
means to secure enough power in the state so that a coup d'etat 
could be used instead of a mass rising, as in the case of Czecho¬ 
slovakia in February. It has camouflaged the shift of Moscow 
to an oifensive strategy in these postwar years. It has retaiiuHl 
the sympathies of many liberals that would have been lost had 
the new aggressive strategy been more tnins[)m*ent. It has now 
l()«t its effectivenciss, and this has been marked by the exclusion 
of Communists from the Cabinets of France and Italy. But for 
China it played a very great role in promoting and maintaining 
the policy of the United States that aid would be given to China 
only after the formation of a coalition of all major elements. 
This policy has at last been changed by the American Congress, 
but the delay in this change of policy was of enormous advantage 
to Chinese commnnism, 

Iltiving summarized China’s New^ Demo(‘racy and having set forth 
the moderate interpretation that some observers give it as w^cll as 
what it nu'ans to Communists themselves, wdial can we say of it? 
The following observations seem justified. 

1. It is the most important Communist writing produced out- 
sid(‘ of the Soviet Union since before the lUissian revolution. 

2. Few’ single Communist documents sin(*e the inanif(‘sto in 
184S have made greater contributions to the system of Communist 
thought. 

3. It is as remarkable for its deceptive effect as for its Com¬ 
munist orthodo.xy. 

4. It makes more clear tlian ever before that Communism 
excludes any real sympathy for constitutional democracy. 

5. It illustrates perfeclly the subservience of Communist 
economic and political analysis to the drive for pow'(‘r and ac¬ 
centuates the evolution away from older Marxism that started 
with Lenin. 

6. It legitimately, from the Communist point of view, plavs 
down the necessity for violent revolution because it finds the 
means to postpone violence until after securing the monopoly of 
power. This means is the Trojan-horse technique as practiced 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

7. It contribut(‘d gn'atly to at least one costly error in United 
States policy. 

8. Tlie period for wdiich this doctrine was most useful to the 
Communists for its deceptive value is now over. But some of its 
contributions to Communist theoiy’ and strategy will remain 
important as long as the hope of Communist world revolution 
endures. 
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4. The Second Civil War 

A. SOVIET INTERVENTION 

^ The Soviet Union entered the far eastern war on August 9, 1945. 
T.his was 2 days after the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima, 
and 1 week before the end of liostilities. The Soviet armies raced 
across Manchuria with little difficulty, and thus occupied tlie greatest 
coal-producing and industrial areas m Asia outside of Siberia and 
Jaf)an. They also received the surrender of all the Japanese forces 
in Manchuria. 

It, was agreed that the Russians should turn over control of Man¬ 
churia to the forces of the National (lovernmeiit of China. It was 
also agreed that Russia would regain some of her former rights and 
lioldings in tlie Far Ea.st that had been surrendered after the Russo- 
»Japanes(^ AVar of 1905 or later. Tliis meant the recovei’y by Russia 
of southern Sakhalin, and the railway rights she once held in Man¬ 
churia. It was not agreed that the surrendered Jap arms would not 
be dis])osed of to the Chinese Communists, nor that Russia would not 
remove the bulk of Manchurian industry under claims to war booty. 
The Soviets accordingly did both, and have also kept the Dairen 
Peninsula thus far. 

On August 14, 1945, the U. S. S. R. had signed a 30-year treaty of 
friendship with China, and on August 26 the text was published’, on 
the same day that Mao Tse-tung arrived in Chungking for talks with 
Chiang on the problem of unification. Thus hopefully did the ‘‘peace” 
begin. 

A race developed between the Nationalists and the Communists 
to secure the weapons, territories, and industries surrendered by the 
Japanese in north China. This race, on the part of the Communists, 
was ill violation of the order issued by General MacArthur as Allied 
Supreme Commander for the Allied lowers that the Central Govern¬ 
ment authorities should receive all Japanese surrenders. 

The chief means of access between China and Manchuria had been 
for decades through the key port of Dairen and the network of the 
South Manchurian Railway which fed chiefly into that port. Denial 
of the “joint use” of Dairen to the Chinese Government forced all 
Chinese Government troops either to use the difficult overland detour 
by way of Shanhaikwan or to use inadequate subsidiary ports. At 
the tirne of the Japanese surrender the forces of the National Govern¬ 
ment were almost wholly in the southwest. Their movement to the 
north and east was hampered first by the extensive damage to the 
railroads south of the Yangtse done by the Japanese. The Com¬ 
munists tore up or interrupted many of the lines north of the Yangtse 
immediately after the Japanese surrender. Thus initial circumstances 
combined with Chinese Communist and Soviet action to delay the 
national forces in reaching Manchuria as much as possible. 

By November 2 the Soviets announced the beginning of the with¬ 
drawal of their troops from Manchuria^ while the National Govern¬ 
ment was not yet ready to move in after them. National troops mov¬ 
ing to Manchuria by sea found Chinese Communist troops already m 
possession at key points. Other forces moving up by land had to 
nght for Shanhaikwan, the key point on the railroad from China to 
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Minicliiiria. Thus quickly did the second civil war between the 
Kuoniiutanji: and Communist Chiiia spring up again. Figliling was 
gentual wlu'rever ilie two forc(*s weie in contact in Nov(‘mb(‘r 1945. 

Th(‘ course of this war lias been complex, bloody, and destructive. 
The C^hinese Communists are no longer the W(‘aker party, harried by 
pursuers. The Kational fo]*c(‘s have been able to seize Y(*nan, and 
to gain and hold a few ke}’ cities and rail litu's. But the Communists 
have gauK'd in one ar(‘a as fast as they have lost in another. 

Th(' cours(‘ of the fighting is interesting, but does not directly con¬ 
cern us her(‘. Tlie qiu'stion is, What was the eff(‘ct of Soviet, interven¬ 
tion in the Far East upon tlu* balance of forces in China? The answer 
cannot ]>e pr<H*is(‘, but it can b(‘ remarkahly sinqile. A little Ixdore 
the cl(>s(‘ of th(' Second AVorld War th(‘ Chiiu'se Bed army numbered 
af)OiJt half a million men, witli not quite enough arms to go ai’ound. 
Now their numlxus are just about lliree times as great, aiul they have 
more than enougli weapons. 

The acquisition of Japanese arms and other material by the Chinese 
Communists was by covert rather than open or formal transfer, but 
no less a ivality. Because of this they are able to jiaralyze, if not 
fully control, ^Ianchuria. They hold industrial assets in Manchuria, 
which, though but the leavings, are vastly superior to anything they 
have lield before. They have won little of the industry that was 
there for themselves, but it lias been wholly denied to the National 
China that needed it so badly. 

The civil war of China has i)een resumed now, but not where it left 
of. There w? a dramatic shift in the balance of power. Survival itselj 
was a triumph for Chinese communism in 1937; today it may be a triumph 
for the Kvornintang, The intervention of the U. S, S. It. in the eastern 
war was the greatest Jactor in this change. 

B. CIIIXKSE COMMUNISM IN TIIK COLD WAR 

The race for Manchuria that started immediately after the surrender 
of Japan did not extiand into open civil war in Cliina until later. It 
was in the second half of 1940 that tlic Communists became more 
confident of their own strength, and at the same time more confident 
that the United States would witliliold its support from the Kuomin- 
tang, at East for a time. The revelation of the basic Communist 
attitude through their propaganda line had taken a strongly anti- 
American slant in Communist areas almost from the beginning. It 
was on June 20, 194G, that this line was extended to non-Comrnunist 
areas. This date may be taken as marking the extension of the 
second civil war from Mam^huria to China proper. On that day Rus¬ 
sian radio stations and Chinese-language newspapers in Shanghai 
opened a campaign of anti-American propaganda. This followed 
closely on the heels of a Communist military offensive in Shantung, the 
first open breach in Cliina itself, outside of Manchuria, of the authority 
of the executive headquarters in which the National Government 
and the Communists were ostensibly coopiirating. It was followed 
closely by a public demand by Mao Tse-tung that the United States 
quit all aid to the National Government and withdraw all forces from 
China. 

The opening of the press campaign in Shanghai was followed by 
parades and demonstrations on June 23, the same day as Mao's state- 
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mcnt. Kstimates of the number of people wlio joined in these parades 
run to between 50 and 100 thousand. This agitation was turned into 
a Quit China Week campaign over the last week in June, 

The propaganda line at this time sought to establish that the Com¬ 
munists wished peace and the United States did not. The efforts of 
General Marshall were ignored. It was ludd that every reason for 
the preseiK'.c of United States troops in China such as repatriating 
Japanese, had been completed. 

An example of this line is the proclamation put out on July 7, the 
anniversary of the beginning of the Sino-Japanese War. It stated 
that— 

Wore it not for the Anicricati reactionaries program to “help Cliina,” China 
would have obtained democracy long ago, and civil war would not have happened 
and continued. 

The Communist-influenced press joined in (h^claring that— 

The recall of American troops from China is a prerequisite to the elimination 
of civil war in China. 

And slogans in English, for tlie benefit of American troops and other 
Americans on the scene asked: 

How would you like to have a war started in your country? 

The line of the argument mmi on to picture the United States as 
an aggrt^ssor in Asia, the imperialist rival and successor to Japan. 
Appcuils to gov(‘rnm(‘nt troops to desc'rt called on them to join in 
opi)osiiig Airu'rica as they luid o})poscd Japan. Mass propaganda 
claimed that Unit-ed Stales imperialism was more nTined and legal 
than Japaneses imperialism only because America was stronger than 
Japan, and the impcuialism was th(‘refore all the more dangerous 
and deadly. 

Tin* old familiar lino against the Japanese support of Chinese 
puppet governments and war lords was revived as a description to 
fit Am(‘rican support foi* the National Government, and tliis govern¬ 
ment l)e(*aiiie the ])iippot of America. According to the posters of 
the time: 

We should pul our liearts together to oppose Chiang Kai-shek, who sells our, 
our country’s j)eople’s rights, and the United States who is turning China iiitc 
an American colony. 

The oilier side of tlie picture drawn showed the Chinese people as 
devoted to peace, and the Chinese Communists devoted to peace. 
There simply would be no civil war if the machinations of die United 
States did not uphold its puppet Chiang, and all peace-loving Chinese 
must rally to support the peace-loving Communists. 

The Chinese people could not have accepted a sudden shift from 
white to black in the portrayal of the National Government, so long 
praised for fighting the Japanese, but their resistance is minimized 
by blaming the United States. Chiang was not personally attacked 
at this time except as a dupe and stooge of United States policy. It 
was obvious to the Chinese themselves that as between the National 
Government and the Communists it was the latter who broke truce 
agreements and initiated civil war again. Blaming this on the remote 
and mysterious machinations of the United States made it plausible 
Uiat the Communists were not the real war makers. 
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The fact that many Chinese have had some contact with Americans 
and that many of these Americans have made favorable impre^ssions 
has made little difficulty for tlie Communist propa^;:andists. They 
simply classify Ameri(‘ans as of two kinds, first, the favorably known 
Americans and the left-wing in America, second, all othei*s. These 
latter are all classified as fascist-imperialists. 

The pro}>aganda of the Communists is a routine assortment of 
anti-AiiH'rican clic‘li6s. American sale of surplus property is called 
imperialist. American imports comp('te with and undersell tlie prod¬ 
ucts of native business. American discussions over a civil air navi¬ 
gation agr(M‘mi‘nt are tn‘ati‘(l as the entering wedge for domination 
of air transpoj’t. American motor accidents show' the recklessru’ss of 
the American soldit ry, and the failure to prosecute sliow'ed the servility 
of the National Gov(‘rnment toward the fon'igncrs. Of course, any 
available American iwws that can be fitU'd to the line is also played 
up, including both re])orts and rumors of American strikes and state- 
iiumts by any American political figure unfavorable to the National 
GovtTniiK'nt. The lyncliing of Negroes is given lieavy emphasis of 
course, with no nderence to its dc'cline and present rarity. The 
main th('mt‘S of Communist pro])aganda against tlu' Ihiited States 
have b(‘en follo\V(‘d to a considerable extent in the press of th(‘ areas 
held by the National Government, with ^diberal” papcTS running 
cartoons in considcTable numbers that portray Uncle wSam as the 
manipulator of puppets, as fishing in troubled vvatiTS, as damping 
goods in the ChiiK'se market, and as seeking imperialist advantages 
through commercial agrecunents. 

Such is the face of the Communist propaganda directed to China in 
general. Its role is not to convert the people to communism that is 
the task of the Red Army. The task of tlie jiropaganda is only to 
confuse, to create uncertainty, to weaken the will and th(‘ loyalty of 
non-Communist China, to reduce its efficiency and solidarity. 

The transformation of any part of non-Communist China into a 
part of Communist China is a military task, backed up by all the 
techniques of economic and political warfare. One is tempted to call 
this sociological w’arfare, for it fuses economics, psychology, politics, 
finance, and any other elements that come to hand. 

\Mien the Communists take over a district, say in Shantung, 
there is an exodus. Often as many as one-third of the people depart, 
sometimes as many as two-thirds. They carry wnth them wdiat they 
can, and leave what they must. That they leave os mueh as they 
do and yet take flight is better than any Gallup poll as an indication 
of their ojiinion of communism. 

The in(‘nming Communists set up o temporary military adminis¬ 
tration, mobilize the riffraff of the locality to loot the houses of 
those who have left and of anyone else prosperous enough to be fair 
game. They set up a ^^peopl(»/s court’^ arul proceed to try anyone 
who might make trouble. They draft men, some of whom try to 
escape the area. They establish a new local currency and call up 
all National Govemment money, using the exchange rate to destroy 
savings and level classes. 

The people/s courts vary according to circumstances, but in general 
they proceed without rules of law or evidence, meting out mob 
rule on any kind of charge and giving judgment as the spirit moves. 
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Cornmuiiist contempt for relif'ion ha? been shown in the trials 
and death sentences given to foreign Christian missionaries. In one 
such case, at fs ao-Chow in West Shantung, charges of murder were 
based on the simple evidenc^e that in the course of medical work some 
of the patients had died.^® The trial opened on July 25, 1946, was 
preceded by a violent press campaign, and was dragged out over 
several days. Every family in the town was ordered to send a repre¬ 
sentative to observe the trial. After it closed the local government 
took the case under consideration for decision on the basis of the 
charges brought out and the public reaction, the same local govern¬ 
ment that conducted the propaganda in advance of the trial. More 
commonly the people render sentence with a prepared answer. 

Numerous other instances of interference with established mission 
activities occurred in 1945 and 1946. These included lootings, fines, 
shootings, tortures conducted in public, and arrests and disappear¬ 
ances. lINIiRA missions were stopped, fired upon, or carefully 
policed, according to varying conditions. At the same time Com¬ 
munist ])ropaganda was demanding more UNREA aid for Communist 
areas, and UNEEA medical supplies were going to exclusively military 
hosi)itals. 

All such tactics tend to break the economy down to a bare sub¬ 
sistence level. Jdiis does not impede communism, for communism 
docs Jiot have to feed the cities it does not liold, nor find markets 
beyond its lines in ‘‘enemy” territory. But it does weaken the 
National Government eveiywhere. Communism is ready and willing 
to reduce the country to complete break-down preliminary to complete 
power, and it has many ways to promote this. It has no motive for 
(Constructive economic elfort in any area where its control may be 
insecure. 

As Secretary Marshall stated on January 7,1947: 

The dyed-in-the-wool Communists do not hesitate at the most drastic measures 
to gain their end as, for instance, the destruction of communications in order to 
wreck the economy of China and produce a situation that would facilitate the 
overthrow or collapse of the Government, without any regard to the immediate 
suffering of the people involved. 

The superiority of the military side of communism over the other 
elements in Communist organization has been noted in otluT con¬ 
nections, and (dsewhere than in China. The n^gular Red army of 
China makes the l)(‘st impression on observers of CliiiK'se communism. 
Its discipline and morale have declined in the recent years of rapid 
growth. But its administration of a newly conquered area is generally 
superior to the civil administration that follows it. Its higher oflicers 
are generally able and most of them have had many years of expc^rieiico 
in guerilla warfare. Its lower officers are inferior, and its soldiers in 
maiiy cases ordinary conscripts indistinguishable from those of any 
army in the Chinese past. Its policy of avoiding battle makes it 
especially attractive to unprincipled elements seeking the rewards of 
rapine. 

The organization of Communist China bears out the picture given 
by the activities of the civil war. The top governing organ is tlie 

Tho confession of YtiKoda, former head of the Soviet poUce, in the course of the great 
Moscow purge trial of March 19.37, that he had caused the deaths of (lorky and his son and 
former Soviet officials, through poisoning and through causing their physicians to give them 
incorrect treatment, sntrgests that the use of such a charge In the Chinese trials may not oe 
an unrelated local Incident 
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Coniral Exocutivo Cominittoo, which has 44 members and 33 alter- 
rmtes. Of the members, 12 are soldiers; of the alternates, at least 5. 
Tlie Central Executive Commitl(»c acts in most cases through its 
two smaller groups, the Politburean and the Military Council. The 
first of these has (ught iiKunbers and is the real executive committee 
of Communist China; the second has six members. Four men hold 
memlxu’ship on both of these small groups, and Mao Tse-tung is 
chairman of both of them. Thus at the very top t.he basic division 
of the Governnu'nt is between military and civilian, witli a very 
close coordination of tlu^ two, and only a slight margin of superior 
pow(‘r or iulluence in the hands of the civilians. 

The administrative branches of the central Communist Government 
are umh'r the authority of the Ccmtral Executive Committee, and 
deal with prot)aganda, (‘ducation, economics, finance, etc., as might 
be exfxxMed. The real administration of Communist China is far 
more localiz(‘d than centralized, and at all lower levels of adminis¬ 
tration the division of power between the military and the civil side 
is so even that it (h'pends almost wholly upon individual cases. The 
military commander is the real ruler in one district, th(‘ political com¬ 
missar in another, according to their eiUTgy and ambition and personal 
capacity. 

To MJin up the Ix'havior of Communist C^hina afttu* the flapamvse 
surrender we may ri'fer again to (he pcu'iod of tlx' lU'gotiations for 
unity conducted umh'r l'nit(‘d State's auspi(‘('s In the early vSpring 
tlu'y Ix'gan a drive in Manchuria, violating the truc(‘ agrc(‘ment of 
eTanuary 10, and in July anotlu'r in Shantung. Throughout tlu' year 
th(*y maintained the si(*g(‘ of Yung-ni('n in soutlu'rn llojx i. At the 
end oj the year, their commandery (liu Tehy boasted that they had amiihiU 
ated JjO Kuomiritany brigades. The National Gorernrneni itselj reported 
that when the truce began the Coiarnunists controlled 00 hsien (counties) 
arid at the end oJ the truce had extended their control to SOO—all thw in a 
period during v'hich jornial negotiations were supposed to be producing 
cease-jire agreements and seeking a general settlement. 

C. WOULD COMMUNISM ON A NKW TACK 

From the end of the war against Germany and Jaj)an world commu¬ 
nism has Ix'cn swinging from one line of strategy to a new one. This 
is one more of the g?*('at shifts of fxdicy that accord with Leninist 
theory, the sixth such shift or tack from one line of f)olicy to another 
since the first one in 1921, when the policy of war communism gave 
way to the so-called new economic policy." Obviously we* must con¬ 
sider what this world-wide shift of Communist strategy must mean for 
China. 

Mao Tse-tung maintains in his writings that the situation in China 
depends in many respects upon the prevailing world situation. Chinese 
developments could not be the same after the Russian revolution as 
before it. The political issues in China in the 1930’s and during the 
war were responsive to conditions in Europe and the rest of the world. 
This is not Mao’s idea alone, it is standard mental equipment for 
Communists, and there is much truth in it. 

The Leninist theory of a zirzag line, shlftinR from offensive to defensive and hack BKain, is outlined and 
discussed in this committee’s rci»ort on The Strategy and I'actlcs of World Communism at pp. 6 to 8. 
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Accordingly we miglit expect that the great change in the world 
situjxtioii tliut lias occurred in the last 3 years must be reflecti'd in a 
reorientation of Chinese (joinniunism, though tlie new lines may not 
yet be clear. Aftcn* all, the Democracy poliey for China was 
synchronous with the period of collaboration* by thi‘. wartime Allies, 
and was an extension of the doctrine of the ''po'pular front” initiated 
in Europe in 193G. The New Dcnnocracy was implemented in sev(M*al 
countries in eastern Eurofie in 194.5 ami 1940 through the esta.blish- 
rnent of ^ovcnnimmts in which the (\)mmunists had an imyiortant 
share at the Cabim't level, and which they used to secure unsliakeable 
predominance. This changed the New Democracy at once from a 
futur(‘ goal into a present reality, stripped it of all prcdd-nse of demo¬ 
cratic character or int(jrj)arty harmony, and changcnl the front^-lim^ 
jiroblems from those of the seizure of y)()wer to those of using it after 
securing it. This change, simply the possession of pow(^r by the 
Communists in sev(‘ral countries, became an imyiortant f{‘ature of the 
world-wide transition from the harmony of wartime Ixdwoen com¬ 
munism and the democratic powers to the ‘Ttold w'ar” that has re¬ 
placed it. 

It is now apparent that the New Democi'acy served its most useful 
purpose for Communist strategy in the ]>criod from 1940 to 1948, and 
that this period has now ended. 'I'he reasons why it has ended lie 
(dsew’here than in China, in the other countries of low" industrial devel¬ 
opment where Ommunist expansion has been evem more succc^ssful 
than in China. From 1940 to 194.5, for the first .5 years after the 
appearancje of Mao's pam].>hlet, the Communists liad S(xmre pow(*r in 
no country outside the vSoviet Union, inih^ss one counts Outer Mon¬ 
golia. As long as this wuis true Ukj qu(*stion, what to do after winning 
power, could l)e h'ft to the w"ishful spceulations of the liberal parties. 
But once they seenired powder in several countries in eastern Europe 
they could not delay for very long the revelation of w"hat the\v would 
do next, '’rhe refusal of the Kuomintaiig to form a coalition govern¬ 
ment wdth the Chiiujsc Communists emded the hope of further gains 
by the old tactics and tboreby permittexl an end to waiting longer in 
eastern Europe. The Marshall plan further forced the pace. 

The basic i)attern of action after securing power is exhibited in the 
history of the Soviet Union itself.The great problems faced by 
communism when it is in power in a country of low industrial de- 
velo])ment are the following: 

1. The rate of industrial development needed to expaiid ww 
potential for further international struggles. 

2. The rate of capital formation necessary for such industrial 
expansion. 

3. The rate of collectivization of agriculture necessary for re- 
dueling the portion of the labor force engaged in agriculture in 
order to permit expansion of industrial labor. 

4. The timing of the shift from a sharing of power in a coali¬ 
tion to a monoj)oly of power by the Communists. 

5. The timing of the retrenchment of communism from an 
overemphasis upon national patriotism. 


» Stalin’s s|)eech of February 9, 1946. reviews the osseutial fj‘afiws of Communist P" In the 

Soviet Union durlnc the Interwar i)crio(l. ft i«5 reprinted in Siippumient f at j). ifiS. »s a nrieJ oib 

cusslon of the speech In the refwi on the Strategy and Tactics of World Communism at p. 40. 
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6. The timing of the purification of the Communist Party, and 
the restoration of a hard or ^^cadre'^ party in place of the loose or 
open party of the ^hiew democracy/’ 

7. The disintegration of all classes and parties except the Com¬ 
munists. 

8. The timing of the incorporation of any new Communist area 
into the Soviet Union, 

The problem of communism for the last 3 years might be defined as 
the redeployment of coimminism to face these problems. But even 
to face these prol)leins as matters for immediate action is to foreclose 
the further use of the tactics of the ^‘new democracy,” not only in the 
countries concerned but also to a great extent elsewhere. This rede¬ 
ployment has therefore required changes in organization, rearrange¬ 
ment of alliances with other groups, changes of leadershij) within some 
of the Communist Parties, and clianges of strategic approach and 
tactical doctrine. 

The subject is too large a one for detailed discussion at this point. 
However, there are a few key points of reference which define its 
outlines with remarkable clarity. Stalin’s sjieech of February 9, 1946, 
outlined the relation between internal economic policy in a backward 
country and the expectation of future war. The Varga incident of 
Januaiy 1948 involved the repudiation and disciplining of the leading 
Soviet economist for Ids wrong stand on some of the issues. The 
seizure of secure power in Czechoslovakia in February 1948 and the 
condemnation of Tito by the Cominform on June 29 complete the 
pattern. These make three things (dear: First, the severity of the 
transition going on within world communism from one tactical and 
strategic line to another, second, the main problems around which 
this transition is focused; and, third, the general character of the 
line now regarded as correct. 

The element of deception gained by the “new democracy” rested 
upon the avoidance of discussion of these later issues. Even after 
the Cornmun sts g lined full pow(‘.r in such countries as Rumania and 
Hungary the e co.ild stil. be some delay, permitting libc^rals to go on 
assuming that the coaliti m pha^e of moderate socialism might be long 
or even pirminent. But this delay could not be long. The coup 
d’4tat in Prague by which a Communist minority inten^st at the 
Cabinet level of the Czech Government was converted into secure 
domination showed how quickly the basic political development of 
the second phase of the revolution might come. The action against 
Tito in June indicated how quickly the economic measures of the 
second phase must be undertaken. These events have stripped all 
camouflage from the democracy'^ and have confirmed the iron 

consistency of its Leninist logic. The coup in Prague was necessary 
because the democratic situation in which any party might lose its 
Cabinet seats after a new election still prevailed until February. Tito 
has been condemned as a Trotskyite and Fascist precisely on the 
ground that he was too slow in undertakijig the all-out development 
of the “dictatorship of tlie proletariat” and the bolshevizing of Yugo¬ 
slavia. Thus the need to consolidate their power and commence to 
exploit its use in eastern Europe has forced the Communists to aban¬ 
don the advantages of the most deceptive front they ever devised. 


M Discussed in supi-tlomcnt lil-A, The Coup D’J?tat in Prague. 
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For Chinese comnniinism the events in eastern Europe fix the end 
of the present tactical usefulness of the new democracy. This end 
was apparent for Chinese reasons also, as soon as the effort to form a 
national cabinet witli Communist participation l)roke down. But 
Chinese communism could afford this chan^^e. It has ^rown enor¬ 
mously in strenprth since 1944. It does not face any serious theoretical 
problems in ado])tin^ a new line, for the civil war in China is on, is 
still far from decision, and absorbs all energies. Communist victoiy 
in the Chinese civil war would bring the problems of internal Com¬ 
munist policy that are now uppermost in eastern Europe, and further 
problems concerning the role of China in promoting communism 
throughout the remainder of Asia and the Indies. But the Chinese 
Communists can face those proldems when they come to them. 

D. THE UNITED STATES DEBATES THE PROBLEM 

For the United States the problem presented by China comes down 
to the problem of aid. This has been widely discussed in the United 
States ever since the Japanese surrender. The issues are certainly 
difficult ones. The sheer difficulty of the problem has been reflected 
in the leii^rth of the d(‘bate and for a time in the apy)arent inability 
to reach any conclusion satisfactory to the l)ulk of American opinion. 
The ariruments on both sid(»s were fully presented in the hearings held 
by the Committee on Foreign Affaii's on the Foreign Assistance Act of 
lf)48 in February and March of this year. They can be summarized 
on each side. 

Those wd)o have argued that the United Stales should not extend 
aid to (^Miina until C-hina establishes her internal unity and peace 
maintain that— 

1. If peace is possible it must be j)Ossible to avoid both inter¬ 
national wars and major civil wars. 

2. If peace is possible*, then it must be possible in such a country 
as China for all parties to join in a coalition to lay the foundations 
of a democratic commonwealth. 

3. Any aid by the United States, otherwise sufficient to settle 
the i.ssue, w'ould be matched hy the Soviet, leading into a morass 
of competitive intervention without result. 

4. Outside powers should not intcrvcuie in a primarily domestic 
civil war, 

5. If outside powers intervene in a domestic civil war it violates 
the right of the people concerned to determine their own d(‘stiny. 

6. The Kuomintang government is corrupt and ill-organized 
to such an extent that if the United States gives aid it will bo 
wasted. 

7. Much aid has been given in the past few years, by the 
United States or by UNRRA, and it has been ineffective. 

8. If we gave sufficient aid we would in the end have China 
as a permanent responsibility too great to handle. 

9. Chinese communism is an economic reform movement, 
healthy and vigorous. 

10. TluU'new^ democracy” is a liberal democratic prograin. 

11. Such considerations as the importance of Chinese inde¬ 
pendence to the national security of the United States must be 
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excluded from the design for world peace under the United 
Nations. 

12. China is too big for effective aid. 

L‘^. The long-range good will of the Chinese people can be re¬ 
tained only by a hands-off policy. Even if not responsil)le for 
the civil war, any intervention will make us responsible for the 
continuation of th(‘. war in the eyes of the Chinese people. 

Against these arguments, those who favor aid by the United States 
to China would maintain that— 

1. Communism does not mean merely economic reform; it 
means power politics on an unprecedented level of technical 
skill. 

2. Nonintervention on one side of a civil wuir does not preserve 
the right of self-determination if there is intervention on the 
other side. 

The U. S. S. K. intervened most skillfully and on a grand 
scale in the Chinese civil war. 

4. The fabric of the China that stands behind the National 
Government is weak, demoralized, and corrupt because it was 
oviTslrained by a quarter century of civil and international w'ar 

5. Th(‘ so-called n(‘w democracy is the technique of approach 
to the cou]) dY)tat and dictatorship, as illustrated in Czecho¬ 
slovakia in February 1948. 

6. A Cabinet coalition introduces all minorities into precisely 
that level of government at which majority will must prevail. 

7. Tf a Cal)inel coalition of the Kuomintang and the Com¬ 
munists is made a requirement, this gives each of them a power 
of veto, since either one can wreck the coalition. 

8. This w'ould substitute the ruh^ of unanimity for majority 
rule, a method of government known to be hopelessly weak by 
all historical experienu'e. 

9. If w’e cannot make a coalition with Communists work in 
Berlin, or in Korea, or in Gr(*ece, or in the European Recovery 
Program, can w^e demand that the Chinese make it work? 

10. World peace based on fn*e(lom is not yt't so strongly founded 
that the national security of the United States can be regarded 
as a negligible consideration. 

11. Any increment to Communist power adds to the resources 
by which they can pursue the tactics of further disruption of the 
non-Communist w'orld. 

12. The genuine independence of China is essential to the 
security of tlie United States. 

13. China will not be independent for long if aid is not given. 

14. China is big, but aid can be much smaller than to Europe 
and still be eff('ctiv(j. China needs t(*.chni(5al advisers most of 
all. 

To the arguments presented in summary above each side has a ready 
reply. Those who favor aid would reply most briefly to those who 
oppose it: 

“You will confront us, to your dismay and our bitter cost, with 
a Soviet China added to the w^eight of the side bent on wwld 
domination. 
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Those who oppose aid would reply to those wlio favor it: 

'Ton cannot guarantee that your aid will create a free demo¬ 
cratic, and vigorous China, aide to stand on its own feet'and to 
assist in building the peace of the w’^orkl/' 

To this a final reply may bo made by those who favor aid: 

^^Yes; it may bo true that we cannot guarantee success, but 
without aid the impending loss of China is certain. Until it is 
irretrievably lost w^o have time to work, to experiment, and to 
learn. Solving great yiroblems takes time, always. To surrender 
the whole proldem to the Communists is not the way to peace but 
to war. if peace is possible it is not because any wishful dream 
of harmony is tru(‘- today, it is because we can learn fast enough 
how to build a stable and unassailable non-Communist world. 
We cannot win the race by not j*unning. We cannot even 
prevent the race from occurring. The other side is running, 
and the prize of peace lies at the end of the track, y)eace with 
freedom or peace in the cinders of one Soviet-dominated world. 

E. AMERICAN MEDIATION AND AID 

At the close of the w’ar the United State's was committed to the 
maint(mance of harmony between the democracies and the Soviets. 
Upon this the hop(‘s of peace wu're founded. It extendc'd from the 
level of international cooperation in the Unit('d Nations to the Four 
Pow'er administration of Germany, to the division of Korea into two 
zones, and into tln^ making of the p(*ace treati('s. This harmony 
y>rov(*d an illusion. The Truman doctrine, announced on March 12, 
1947, may be taken as marking the overt acceptance of disharmony 
betwe(ui communism and democracy. TJie ell'ort to make the dn'am 
of harmony come true in China continued for some time longer 
Tlio United States sought to assist the factions in China to reach 
an agreement for national harmony from the beginning of the “peace. 
Wlnui Mao came to Chungking on August 2(), 1945, it was at the 
urging of Ambassador Hurley. In November Ambassador Hurley 
resigned, after the new civil wurr in China had already assumed serious 
proportions, and Geiu*ral Mamhall was sent to China on a sjx'cial 
mission, and on Heeembor 15, 1945, Presidimt Truman issued a state¬ 
ment of United States policy on China. This statement accepted the 
National Government as the proper governnuuit for all China, but 
calk'd for national unity under it, and announced that the United 
States would not intervene in a waj" “to inliueiice the course of any 
ChiiH'se iiit('rnal strife.^’ 

From August until November 1945, it had appeared that the United 
States was definitely backing the National Government of China, and 
that the U. S. S. R. had acquiesced. The negotiations between Chiang 
and Mao had started well. Ambassador Hurley had been attacked by 
left groups in the United States, however, and this eliminated his in¬ 
fluence and prestige with the Communists. The United States policy 
announced in Dccembi'r was fair notice that the Chinese Communists 
could go on with the civil war with all the advantages that they had 
recently gained, and without immediate fear of equal gains for the 
Kuomintang. 
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In spite of this Genera) Marshall was able, through immense 
prestige and stubborn skill, to keep negotiations going and to reach 
the brink of success in appearance. On January 10, 1946, a cease-fire 
agreement was announced and in the spring an agreement to extend the 
truce to Manchuria was leady to be signed by the National Govern¬ 
ment and the Communists. General Marshall left China before the 
signing was to occur, and it never did occur. On April 15 the commu¬ 
nists gave notice of a stat e of war in Manchuria. General Mai’shall re¬ 
turned to China a few days later, and persisted in his efforts for domes¬ 
tic peace in China until early in 1947, when he announced the abandon¬ 
ment of the effort and on January 7 issued a statement in which he 
criticized both sides. From then on the United States acce]>ted the 
condition of civil war in China, Chiang Kai-shek tried to find ways 
to satisfy the Unit(‘d States that he had made every legitimate effort, 
to avoid it, and tln^ war itself b(^(‘.ame more viohuit. In the summer 
of 1947 General Wedemeyer i)roceeiled to Cliina to examine the situa- 
tiem once more, but his report has remained unpublished. The policy 
of refusing aid until unity could b(‘ established finally changed, wdien 
tlio Congress voted aid to China in a substantial amount in March 
1948. 

Througliout all negotiations the Cliincse Communists have insisted 
on two basic conditions of an extraordinary nature. First, they insist 
on having tlieir own ariiiy, and the nearest a])proach to an agreement 
for d(*inol)ilization of botli sides ])rovided that they would keep eight 
divisions. The other was that they should liave certain cabinet posi¬ 
tions, based on a straight politi(!al deal. This is of course the lino of 
the ‘^new democracy,^' and the line followed in the ‘^broadly based'* 
governments of eastern European countries after the war. 

These conditions demanded by tlie Conummists raise very old 
issues, issues so old that ai)parently they hav(‘ been forgotten. The 
rifjht of a minorliy to have its onm army is the right of feudal disorder^ 
the right that delayed the establishment of national political order in 
Europe at the eJose of the middle ages and the one Richelieu suppressed 
in France and Cromwell sn])press(*d in Britain. It is the condition 
revived in the ^f)aram(litarif* forces of fascism and nazism, designed 
for the seizure of power. It is simply an impossible right to grant to 
any if an organized national life is to be maintained. The possession 
of cabinet scats regardless of majority or minority status is simdarly 
though not quite so clearly anarchic. It puts definite policy into 
abeyance, until some majority can control the whole government. It 
thus gives every advantage to the faction that understand this, and 
who use their cabinet jiosts only to prepare the way to their own 
dictatorship. 

The efforts to work out postwar arrang<*menis on the assumption 
that harmony betweem communism and democracy must he taken as 
possible was carried to extraordinary lengths. There is no actual 
historical parallel for the proposition urged upon the Chinese. One 
can only try to imagine, for instance, that Britain might have offered 
aid to the United States in 1862 on the sole condition that Lincoln 
make Jefferson Davis a memhor of the Cabinet and that the amalgam¬ 
ation of the Confederate Army with the Union Army be undertaken 
after the truce. The Communist intentions in the use of Cabinet 
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positions have been exhil)ited in many countries today. The fate of 
any subordinate parties in a coalition at the Cabinet level, with a 
party bent on dietatorsliip, has becm demonstraU'd in the first Cabinet 
in Russia after the Bolslievik revolution, and in tlio first Cahini'ts of 
Mussolini and Hitler. In all three of thes(‘ tiiere were representatives 
of other parties than the dominant one, tlie dominant on(‘- was ruth¬ 
less, and the outcome was an easy sliift to outriglit dietatorsliip. 
From this point of view the occasional expnssions of suspicion of 
American sincerity in promoting the m'gotiations, or of th(' sincerity 
of Chiang in pursuing them, appear strangi'. The effort to meet ike 
Chinese Communists was carried much farther than lo any halfway 
point. 

After the dimionstralions of the art of converting minority power 
into party dictatorship that have occurred in Hungary and Rumania, 
it would be diflicult to maintain that the Kuoinintang has been wrong 
in principle or in tactics in refusing to foim a coalition on the basis of 
Communist terms. Nevertheh'ss this issue remaimal for some time 
a matter of bitter dispute in the United States. The arguments on 
each side have been summarized in the i)r(H‘eding section. Only a 
summary is feasible in this r(‘port, for the issues raised include the 
deepest problems that confront the modern mind. Northrop’s famous 
w’ork, The Meeting of East and West, deals with only a part of the 
problem, the part that concerns the fusion of oriental and western 
civilizations. Toynl)ee\s A Study of History is an approach to other 
aspects of the problem. But to say that the probhun is imim'use in 
scope and that no perfect solution is known, nor even any precise and 
certain method of solution, is not to say tliat no factors are ceilain 
and no choices ch'ar. 

Two years of efforts at mediation made it clear that no coalition 
government with Communists on a democratic basis was possible. 
This was jiroved around the world and not alone in China. It became 
clear that the ‘hew democracy'' was only a paraphrase for the swift 
transition R’om tlie hegemony of the proletariat into what Wilhelm 
Pieck, the German Communist leader, once called in a moment of 
verbose candor “the unrestricted revolutionary democratic dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat." The effort of the United States to mediate 
in China while withholding aid ended when the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives committed itself to favor 
military and economic aid to China in March 1948, and this decision 
was u])held by the House and the Senate in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, as passed. 

P. THE WEAKNESSES OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA 

Communism holds important assets in China, and enjoys the beiiclit 
of many favoring circumstances. But it also has weaknesses. If it had 
none, after all, there would be little point in this discussion. Some of 
its weaknesses relate to its chances of attaining its goal of dictatorial 
power. Others, and these are the most important, apply to its ability 

W Report on the Activities of the Executive (Jonmiittee of the Communist Intcniational, Seventh 
World Congre.ss, 1935. 
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to do anything oonstnicdive if it had power. The effect of all its ^mak- 
nesses is not that it can be ignored or neglected^ but that it can and must 
be defeated. 

Tlie opposition to Anu'riean aid to China in rc'cent years has been 
based upon a curious nu'lange of ideas Some writers, ascribing 
weakiu'sses to communisin which it does not have, maintain tliat the 
(\)mniuuists could not take China, so nec'd not be opposed. Others 
liave lu'ld that the Communists liave g(‘nuine solutions for Chimse 
]m)blems, so that (‘ornmunisni in China sliould not be o])pos(‘(l. The 
two id('as an' combiiU'd in the argument that China can swallow luT 
eon(|uerors, as if sh(' ('ould take a (Irvse of (‘ommunism like a bemdicauit 
medicanuMit. In (Mtlu^r casi‘ the <‘onclusion ri'acbcMi is that tin* Cnited 
States ne('d feel no concern. Tin* vvcakm'sses of Chi ruse communism 
])y no means make it a matter of no concern, but they make it possible, 
though not, easy, to def(*at it. 

Its first visibh* w(‘akness is tlie incapacity of communism to win 
a substantial following in the cities, or even to seize and bold im¬ 
port,ant cities by force. The successes of the Communists have boon 
almost totally limited to the countryside. They have never held a 
major city for more than a short time. Yet Marxism is, if anything, 
supposedly a doctrine fit for industrial society, which means cities. 
There are two main reasons for this paradox, of which the first is 
the condition of civil war, where even a weaker force may be able to 
hold inaccessible areas with a remarkable appearance of staying 
power l)ut cannot hold a city accessil)le to superior force. The second 
is the character of the cities themselves. 

The social and economic structure of the Chinese cities is the old 
complex of guilds, with their amazingly comj)lex regulation of eco¬ 
nomic activities, now overlaid heavily by modern innovations. The 
guilds are occupational and by status, or rank, for such grades as 
masters journeymen and apf)rentices, in many respects similar to 
medieval guilds in Europe. There are also associations of copro¬ 
vincials, binding together all men in a city wliose original homes were 
in a certain province. These associations strongly empliasizo care 
for their members along lines of social security, like some Americ^m 
fraternal organizations. The guild system when strong permitted 
such elaborate transactions as the delivery of goods across distances 
of hundreds of miles without highways, with insurance, and without 
documents. Loyalty, honesty, credit, were the basis of dealings as 
in any country, and graft and fraud and usury were present also, but 
all of these took specifically Chinese forms. 

Citi(‘s in whicli life is so organized have proved most obdurate 
rnateiial for communism. There is little for communism to seize ludd 
of, for labor organization is of a special pattern, more lik(*. the railway 
broth(U'hoods in America than like industrial unions as we know them. 
Also, such a society with its strong loyalties and discipline can fight 
back with remarkable force, can evade and frustrate regulation, can 
bhmt the weapons of a burciaucraey with its forms and rules, whether 
that bureaucracy is Nationalist or Communist. Communism does 
not gain a large and powerful following in such cities, and cannot 
mast(‘r th(un by force in any brief tenure. 

Its second weakness is its recent loss of the *‘new democracy'^ as a 
front and camouflage. Formerly it could pretend that its incompletely 
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Bolshevist tactics were the product of moderation rather than merely 
of the circiJinstaiiccs of lowil power without natioruil power. This is 
automatically weakened also. If events in Europe and elsewhere were 
not demonstrating the diflcrence between the Communist camoullage 
of the coalition phase and the Communist reality of full political power, 
tile Chinese Communists might hope to return to the tactics and the 
propaganda of the first civil war period. But the problems of lied 
feudalism arising in Yugoslavia on the heels of Ked imperialism are 
exposing the basic nature of the Bolshevik line. It is a simple weak¬ 
ness of world communism that it cannot long pretend to be deinocratic 
in some countries and not in otliers. Also the mei'e cliange in scale of 
communism in China, and of the civil war, brings a new sctale of pi'ol)- 
lems and responsibilili(‘-s, and more and niore brings the exposure of its 
(character as a dictatorship. 

TIh'si* w(‘aknesscs do not mean that communism cannot win in 
China. The}^ moan that, as in Kussia, it can win only by fire and 
sword. The idea that the indomitalde peasant can baflle communism 
remains a daydream. The peasant has for centuries survivecl one 
dynasty after another. But he has been beaten down for a century or 
centuries at a time. Communism knows well how to disintegiate all 
opposing classes and groups. It knows well how to use death as an 
effective means of eliminating opposition. It knows woW how to use 
all 01 the tools of a police state, for it created them. 

The greatest weaknesses of communism in China relate to the basic 
problems of China, for which it has no true solutions. China is not, 
like Russia, rich in open land for a growing population. It cannot 
solve its food pi-ohlern by settlement of a frontier. It cannot uproot 
dissidents and move them into empty space. China cannot afford 
the sacrifice of present welfare to future war potential that Russia 
endured in the interwar period. The Communists can maintain 
powder, once they gain it, only by collectivization. That moans the 
smashing of everything that stood before in the economic organiza¬ 
tion of the country. They must smash and colleedivize agricudture, 
bringing civil war to every village as they did in Russia. The slaughter 
of the cattle by the Russian i)easants facing collectivization in 1931 
was so great as to leave the Russian herds smaller to this da}^. A 
country with such a population as China's cannot afford such treat- 
ment. 

'fhe Communists could build Chinese industry only by the Soviet 
method, capital formation at the cost of civilian warfare. Soviet 
Russia itself, short of a total reorientation from its arms economy, 
could never be an adequate source of economic aid. American cap¬ 
ital (‘.ould start China on its way, give it the initial base upon which 
native Chinese capital could swiftly grow, not for power politics but 
for a rising standard for the Chinese people. 

These weaknesses in no respect mean that communism is barred 
from winning ami holding power. Nor do they mean that if com¬ 
munism won in China it would not also win all southeast Asia. They 
mean that if communism wins in China the human cost would be 
beyond calculation. And they mean that there is some ground for 
hope that it may yet be prevented if enough skill and resolution arc 
brought to bear. 
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5. The Significance op China 

A. CHINA IN WORLD STRATEGY 

‘The storm center of the world has gradually shifted to 
China. Whoever understands that mighty empire —socially, 
politically, and economically, and religiously—has a key to 
politics for the next 500 years.”— Secretary of State John 
Hay, 1899. 

The strategic importance of China is sometimes discussed in terms 
of the command of the China Sea, or of the bombing radii that can 
be drawn from parts of China to target areas in various countries, 
or as a mine of military manpower. These terms are too narrow by 
far. 

According to all present assumptions the fate of the world for the 
rest of this century will take one of several lines of development. 
There may be, at the end of this century, a universal Soviet. There 
may be at the end of this century, still a non-Comrnunist world, 
proving its mastery of the problem of combining peace with freedom. 
Or there may have been by then a great war. 

The strategic importance of any country is to be judged in relation 
to this over-all situation. There are many approaches to grand 
strategy that are narrower than this, but insofar as they are narrower 
they are also logically dependent and derivative in one sense or 
another. Arabia, for example, is important for its oil; but this only 
begs the question, Why is the oil important? The oil is important 
to the evolution of the world economy. The consumption of that 
oil, burning it in automobile engines, in Diesels, driving ships and 
locomotives, and oiling machines, is the important thing about the 
oil. The problem of peace requires, as we know, that the rising mate¬ 
rial expectations of mankind be met in at least moderate degree, 
and the oil of Arabia is important because it must enter into the 
material basis of a progressive world civilization in the coming years. 

The future of the world lies between two great systems of life, each 
represented by one predominant protagonist. What we often 
forget is that the whole of the number of people who actually live 
definitely in one or the other of these two systems is only about 
600,000,000 people, about 28 percent of mankind. That is all of 
whom it can be said that their system of politics is either Communist 
or democratic in any reasonably full development. There remain 
one and a half billions of peoples who are of little weight in the im¬ 
mediate balance of power, whose politics are democratic only in a 
rudimentary sense, whose economies arc at a relatively low level, 
whose use of physical power is very low, and whose productivity, 
outside of agriculture, is far behind modern western levels. 

This mass of humanity is facing certain common problems, and the 
ways in which these problems are met will settle which way they go. 
Communism offers in some ways an easier solution, industrial progress 
and powerful political organization, while avoiding the most difficult 
problems of human freedom. In a way this is a more easily reachable 
solution, a labor-saving solution, an easy way out for minds too often 
overstrained by the awful dilemmas of the age. 
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It would he possible for all of the billion and a half to develop info 
democracies in politics , with a great degree of free enterprise in 
economicsj wipiout threatening the freedom of the Communist com¬ 
munity to go its own way. It would not be possible for them to develop 
along the line of communism without threatening the freedom of the 
democratic communities to go their own way. The assumption of 
struggle and war that lies at the basis of conimunism preelud('s that. 
Communism cannot assume peace until communism is universal. 
Until then it uses a strategy and tactics that seek to weaken and 
disrupt all independent systems. This difference is of the utmost 
importance strategically, for it means that the democratic way requires 
a larger part of the world in order to have a chance of success than 
the Communist way requires. Any great gain for the Communists 
increases the vulnerability of the non-Commuriist world to economic 
and political and psychological warfare. The balance of forces and 
skills for the conditions of ^‘cold warfare*^ is not far from equal as it 
is. This means that any great gain for the Communists would give 
them preponderant advantage. That would leave the prospect of 
slow defeat for democracy without a regular war, or resort to regular 
war to recoup the disadvantages of cold war. 

In the billion and a half of peoples who may become democratic 
or Communist, China is the decisive area. It represents nearly 
one-third of all those people. It is free, in the sense that it is not 
wholly and directly a colony of any power. It is typical, and its 
choice will have an impact and set an example of overpowering weight. 
It is accessible to both sides. Its internal balance is easily overturned 
by any substantial intervention. Its fate will settle the fate of that 
half 01 humanity who live in the East. 

American Communists have been far quicker than some others to 
appreciate the strategic place of China. William Z. Foster, in a 
statement to the national committee of the Communist Party, re¬ 
printed in the Daily Worker of December 2, 1945, declared; 

On the international scale, the key task, as emphasized in Comrade Dennis’s 
report, is to stop American intervention in China * ♦ The v^ar in China 

as the key to all problems of the international front and it is her^ above all else, 
where we have to deal the hardest blow' to reaction * * * On the question 

of China, which is our key concentration, as Comrade Dennis pointed out, we 
want to hold 500 meetings all over the country to mobilize all the forces of the 
people that we can reach to put a stop to the intervention in China. 

W e have already referred to China as the proving ground and pilot 
plant of communism for all the countries of low industrial develop¬ 
ment. It plays the same role for the world of free enterprise and 
democracy. 

This clear situation is sometimes befogged by the claim that China 
is too huge to be mast(*red by communism. The comfortable idea 
is presented that China would swallow and digest communism with 
the same ease as that with which she swallowed and made Chinese 
her old Mongol and Manchu conquerors. To read the lessons of 
history in this way is simply superficial. The Mongol and Manchu 
conquerors had military organization and tactics, but they did not 
have an economic system, a political system, and modern administra¬ 
tive and technical Imowledge, Some of those who know most about 
the past of China are relatively innocent of knowledge on the tech- 
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niqucs of tough modern politics. The modern police state can do* 
many things in the realm of human control impossible for earlier 
tyrannies. 

Chiru'se communism today has larger cadj’os of trained and dis- 
ci])lined and intelligent operators than Russian bolshevism had in 
1917. Bolshevism in Russia had not only to seize the trappings of 
power, but to use them and to double ami redouble the real power of 
the stale. It had to take a country almost four-fifths illiterate and 
make it capalde of reading pro])aganda and of learning new trades. 
Bolshevism prove<l its ability to use ruthless methods and to get the 
elfect. Russia was less ])ow(uful than Britain or (lermany when 
the Communists started, Russia, as measured by performance in 
the Second World \\’ar, had grown in power relative to almost all 
others, and tlu' hold of communism was unshakabh^ 1'h(*r(‘ is no 
good reason to assume that they could not do the same in China. To 
believe that they could not carry out a Communist program in 
China should be classed as one of the varieties of the ‘^Maginot mind,^’ 
one of the products of faith in a line of defense based u])on wishful 
thinking. Communism do(‘s not fail and lose control of a country 
merely because it fails to solv(‘ temporary economic diflicultit‘s. Total 
national ruin, by our standards, merely hedps a police state to shatter 
opposition, and to cut its way out of troubles at inhuman price. 
There u no eaf^y vxiy bach from comnuinimi Jor any country that once 
'falls under their power. 

B. THE CHINUSK PHOBLEM 

The problem of Chiiia is simply how China can become a prosper¬ 
ous and democratic- community, playing a rol(‘ in a peaceful world. 
This does not mean th(‘ Americanization of China. It cannot m(‘an 
th(‘ holshevization of China. It does iiKain in many resjiects the 
modernization of Cdiina, And it must mean an end of political and 
military disonhu*, of c'conomic poverty and misery, of static- custom, 
of closed control of political power. Eventually it must mean genuine 
democracy, a consensus concerning tlu' basis of the commonwealth 
within which parties can compet(‘ for constitutional power. It must 
m(‘an a China free of domination by any force lower than the world 
community, itself a great and humane society. 

Such a description of the probhun is so broad as to seem idealistic 
rather than practical, abstract rather than con(*-rete, dreamy rath(‘r 
than positive. It must be r(‘st-at(‘d in more practical t(‘rms, and in 
order to do so it must be broken into subordinate' problems, U'ch- 
nological, agrarian, economic, internal political order, external polit¬ 
ical se'curity, social problems, administrative' ])roble‘ms, and finally 
the probh'm of democracy. The means available with which to 
rnec't each problem must also be consielered, and these means repre¬ 
sent the capabilities of China lu'rself, e>f communism, anel of the 
United State's, insofar as the*se are' relevant anel can be brought into 
play. The separate i)robl(‘Tns are all reflated, and any ade(|uate 
solution to one is iiiterme'she'e! with the solutions to the'. e)thers. 
However we may divide it for discussion, it remains one problem. 

The probh'm of increasing pe)pulatie>n is soluble ultimately through 
the creation of a mode'rn inelustrial civilization anel in no other way. 
This permits the highe'r level of production in agriculture and industry 
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to support the people and to raise their standards. It also brings the 
eventual d(^cline of the ]>irth rate that checks tlic rise of population. 
The most rai)id jump of poi)ulation conies witli the first impact of 
modernism, cutting th(‘ d(‘ath rate before it cuts the birth rate. This 
led to the gr('at (expansion of population in Europe in the nineteenth 
century, and is having its effect in other areas, like Cliina, today. 
But it contains its own cure to some d(‘gree. As jx'ople live longer, 
the age distribution of the po})ulation changt s, and eventually ^the 
death rate r(‘sumes a stabh*. ndation to population. Communism 
olfers no true means to face this jiroblem in this c\‘ntury. It has had 
no occasion to faci'. it in Russia. It sets too higli a value upon cannon 
foddtT to attempt any solution design(‘d at stalile human bi‘ttt'rment. 
And it s(‘ts too high a value on future war potential to dc^vote the 
products of industry to hunum welfan^ Only a modern industry 
devoted to use and not to wa.r (‘an care for the growiiig j)0])ulation cif 
China. Tliis is tlie basis of the t<M*hnological problem. 

The technological j)roblem in China is th(‘ problem of introducing 
modern industrial tecJinicjUes, and modern industrial end products. 
China needs more t(d(‘pliones, more refrigeration, more radios, more 
clotlu'S, more housing. In simpl(‘st terms, China must have a rising 
standard of living, and to do so must find ways to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of Chinese labor. A basic ehmieiit in a higher level of pro¬ 
ductivity is the increased use of physi(!al power, other than luinian 
muscular power. 

China is able to meet most of the immediate re(iuircments for tech¬ 
nological advance from her own n'sources. For energy and power slje 
has ample coal n'sources and gnait possibilities of hydroelectric devei- 
opment. For a bare start she has the enormous manpower resources 
that p(‘nnitted su(;h ])ast achievements as the Chinese Wall and the 
Yellow River (‘inbankments, and the more recent feats of building the 
wartime moTintain highways and the Chengtu airfields. She needs 
engineers, but hvss than is often suj)posed, for her native handicraft 
skills are higher and more wid(dy distribut(‘d tlian in any comparable 
mass of humanity. For tlie lii-st stages of a great development much 
of ChiiK'se industry would be small. One doc^s not l)egin by building 
plants like Willow Run or Ford or Boeing or du Pont. The labor and 
the skills and the energy resources arc all present, which, if activated 
by the restoration of stable ('conomif^ conditions, would pc'rmit indus¬ 
trial and economic development at least to rt^cover and surpass any 
past level of prosperity in China. 

To advance beyond mcTe recovery will require real improvements, 
not only in tlie use of physical power or energy, but also real improviv 
ments in Chinese transportation. This means more rails, bettf^r roads, 
more trucks and busses, and better water transport. China will never 
need rails to the extent that rails were developed in the United States 
before the automobile. It is sometimes forgotten that more than 
one-tbird of all the railroads that existed at the peak of development 
in the United States have since been abandoned. Nevertheless, 
China needs.more railroads than she has—perhaps twice as many; 
perhaps much more. To go beyond recovery will also mean a gigantic 
conservation program in tlie long run, with forestation, river control, 
and land use and land salvage beyond any precedent. 

All of this will mean steel, and steel is the most unpromising of all 
the needs of China from tlic point of view of Chilians resources, there 
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seems to be little prospect that China could ever equal the United 
States in the quantity of steel in use in the economy, let alone equal 
the per capita level of the United States. That, however, remains 
no bar to very great increases from her present level. Steel for all 
of Asia, however, requires the establishment of peaceful and stable 
economic conditions in Manchuria and in Indonesia, and some degree 
of Japanese recovery. That is a longer range problem than China 
has to face at the moment, however, and China herself could make 
or buy several times as much steel as in the past, if normally healthy 
economic conditions were restored. 

The agrarian problem, which is mainly a food production problem, 
parallels the technological problem in many respects. Chinese 
agriculture has the ability to meet the normal food requirements of the 
countiy whenever the country is at peace. There even remain areas 
where expansion could occur in Manchuria and the West. But the 
inability to pool the production of the country, to use local surpluses 
to make up local deficits caused by lack of transport or political 
disorders, has hampered the full use of what is produced, and has 
inhibited production for the national as against the local market. 

The landholding system leav^es much to be desired also. Tenancy 
and landlordism is only one side of this and not the major side. The 
plot system, end product of centuries of inheritance by which all 
holdings are split among sons, has left an extraordinary condition in 
which a typical holding of 3 or 4 acres is split in six little pieces spread 
a mile or more apart. The consolidation of plots into little farms 
would save the waste of too many fence lines and permit more rational 
land use generally. The fact that nearlj" half of the cultivated land is 
irrigated, almost as much protected also against floods, and nearly a 
quarter terraced, means, however, that consolidation of holdings will 
not change the physical arrangement of plots overnight, since in many 
areas the system of ditches and terraces cannot be erased by legal 
changes. 

The Communist aj)proach to the land i)roblem is to break up and 
distribute the largest holdings in any region, and to break off the 
exchanges between country and city. Thus tlie Communists simply 
have not grappled with the problem on any basis that really faces the 
facts, ami cannot be held to have offered a true solution. 

Chinese agriculture (cannot be patterned up)on American agriculture 
in any foreseeable future. The average production of food per Chinese 
farmer is about 11,^00 pounds a year, wdiile the average in America 
is about 44,000 pounds a year. At the same time Chinese yields of 
basic crops per ucni are us high as or higher tlian in the United States.^® 
This points to the tremendous disparity between the two systems in 
the use of human labor. Further, the simple fact that the Chinese 
have maintained the fertility of their best land through many cen¬ 
turies of use points to the fact that China has a system of fertilization 
that cannot be immediately improved by w^estern fertilizers. But 
there remain many other things tlmt the West could contribute, better 
seeds and plant varieties, insecticides and fungicides, refrigeration. 

The wars have checked all progress with the agrarian problem, 
and have left an adverse political legacy. The last 10 years have 
tended to unite the Kuomintang with the landlord class too much, 
and with the peasants too little. They have left a weakened national 


Data are from Cresscy, Asia's Lands and Peoples, oh. V, Farming in China. 
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organism in every respect, and a weakened transport system in par¬ 
ticular. And they have undermined the basis of economic stability 
essential to agriculture as well as to business, !Kinally, in this sum¬ 
mer, the floods have stricken a country unprepared to meet them, even 
in terms of local efforts to hold the dikes in some areas because of the 
civil war, and unprepared to meet crop losses anywhere unless it can 
get foreign aid. 

But no progress can be made on the technological and agrarian 
problems of China unless or until her general economic difficulties are 
straightened out. Years of creeping inflation, gradully accelerating 
since the war until it has become galloping inflation, have put a stop 
to almost all long-term commitments by businessmen and have de¬ 
prived the peasant of any fair exchange for his produce. This con¬ 
dition has been mitigated for some time by the development of a 
technically illegal money of account’’ based upon the combination 
of three elements: Hong Kong dollars, United States dollars, and gold 
bars. All of these three are of reasonably stable value, and the ex¬ 
change between them is also reasonably stable, so tliat the available 
supplies of the three can be combined to make a broader security base 
tlian any one of them by itself, and permit an expansion of transac¬ 
tions on this base probably several times as great as the total actual 
supply of all three combined. Such a solution, though practically 
effective within limits, is of course far from having the effect of a 
genuinely stable and legal money systim. Still more recently the 
Chinese National Government has attempted a general monetary 
reform. It was announced on August 19, and its prospect of success 
is not yet clear. 

Behind the inflation lies the disorder of civil and international war. 
The Chinese economy has not been able to function as a national 
economy including Manchuria since 1931, and only very briefly since 
1912. This has meant that the development of ])roduction in any 
part of the country for more or less remote markets wdthin the country 
has been hampered or altogether prevented. Local self-sufficiency 
in China is remarkable, but by no means so remarkable that any sub¬ 
stantial rise in general standards can occur without the stabilization 
of a free-trade area on the national scale. 

To solve the economic problem in China means, in short, to create 
conditions the opposite of those discussed earlier under the heading, 
“The assets of Chinese communism.” This, in its turn, is the problem 
of political order in China. 

The first requisite is a stable national government controlling the 
entire national area. This is the sole means of abolishing the paralyz¬ 
ing risks of internal warfare and inflation. It must be swift, though 
it must also be a time-consuming process. It must, probably, rest 
upon various ideas and groups, as morale rises and as experience 
teaches a technique of (‘ffective reform. The second requisite is an 
immediate shot in the arm in the form of mat(‘rial aid, some food for 
the cities, some manufactured goods such as small motors ajid machines 
that fit into Chinese needs, some cotton for the Chinese textile indus¬ 
try. These are all needed to back up any stabilization of currency, 
and to provide incentives throughout the economy for normal eco¬ 
nomic activity. Given an end to the civil war and the solution of all 
other problems, China might get along without material aid, tho^J^b 
much more slowly at first. There is also the special problem of food 
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shortages due to this simimer's floods aggravating the situation. 
Neither China herself nor the Communists have any means to meet 
these needs. The United States can contribute to meet them, at least 
within moderate limits. But political order must come first. 

This in turn leads to the military problem, victory in the civil 
war. It is apparent today that Communist capabilities in the civil 
war have been vastly increased since the Soviet occupation of Man¬ 
churia. It is apparent that China herself cannot now mobilize the 
capability to quickly defeat the Chinese Communists and establish 
a non-Communist national order. It is also apparent that with a 
modicum of military supplies and advice this might be possible. 
The United States could probably provide what is necessary, in spite 
of other commitments, for the type of equipment needed is in general 
simple and rudimentary, rilles rather than tanks, mortar shells rather 
than jet fighters. 

Clicapiu'ss and mobility arc* the all-important charactcTistics of 
Chine‘se domestic warfare. Tin* general grade* of equi])m(*nt is more 
mod(*rn than it was a d(*eade ago, but it is still low(‘r than was required 
for a pitched battle* against the* Japan(*se. Any stubborn transplant¬ 
ing of United States ideas of e(|uipment anel supply and training into 
Chinese military opeTations can convert a C'hinese army from a 
footloose force inle) one tie*d to the apron strings of rail transj)ort. 
EflVetive aid must be ele-signeel for (he ae*lual warfare that must be' 
fought and won. 

There is another aspect of the political problem. Thus far it has 
been discussed as an internal problem. But no state can be internally 
stable, to the degree of economic confidence in its stability, unless 
it can be regarded as stable also in its inlernational position. There 
cannot be full business confidence in a nation subject to intervention 
or invasion by foreign powers. 

The security of a nation in its international position has always 
hitherto been a function of its own f)Ower. Such power, in recent 
centuries, has been the endowment only of the leading European 
nations, and more recently of the United States. The British Do¬ 
minions have rested, until very recently, upon the unassailable power 
of Britain herself. It would be difficult to name any community 
which has had great industrial progress and where secure political 
power was not an antecedent condition. Switzerland, or Belgium, 
which might be taken as exceptions, were special cases arising out 
of the balance of other ])owers, and conditioned by the existence of 
such other powers and the balance between them. 

Such assurance against foreign intervention is a thing that cannot 
be guarant(‘ed by the autonomous power of China herself for a long 
time to come. The Soviets arc not at present in a position to extend 
a protecting shade, for they have no present claim to a justifying in¬ 
terest. The United Nations, which should ostensibly offer such secu¬ 
rity to all, cannot do so until the present degree of conflict of interest 
between the United States and the wSoviet Union is removed, for each 
holds the power of veto over any settlement on the terms set by the 
other. 

The United States is the sole entity in the world today so endov^ed 
with political power that it c.ould conceivably extend to China an 
effective guaranty of territorial and political integrity. It has actually 
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in the i)ast, for half a century, stated that the integrity of China was 
one of its important interests. It is the only power that can conceiv¬ 
ably extend such a guaranty with even a plausible semblance that the 
guaranty is not in real fact an imperialist means of domination. The 
United States has demonstrated in the Philippines that the eventual 
genuine independence of such an area is not only a verbal promise 
but also is one that can be kept in political reality. The United 
States has proven, (*ven by its mistakes, and at great risk and later 
cost, its nductance to interfere in China. Britain has provcm some¬ 
thing of the. same sort through the granting of self-determination to 
India and independence to Burma, but lacks the power to support a 
guaranty of Chinese integrity. Thus it is difTicult to imagine a realis¬ 
tic solution of the econ^^^idc probhms of China without a solution of 
both the internal and the external political problems, and diilicult to 
imagiiH^ practical solutions of these without United States aid. Both 
the conduct of Unit(al States policy, and its public ])resentation to 
the world, must be skillful if th(‘y are to ov(Tcoine the adverse effect 
of Mos(*ow propaganda. 

To mak(' sii(;h solutions bear fruit, there arc also social problems 
within China herself that must become subjects of ])rogressive solution. 
China requires mass education as a foundation for increasing moderni¬ 
zation of ev(*rything from t.(‘chnology to politics. Th(u*e is a great 
need for new el(*m(mts in community life to gradually replace the 
former role of the family in Chiiu'se society, a role that has been badly 
disrupted during the wars and which can scarcely be expected to 
recover its fornuT imjwrtance. There is a need for most skillful 
development of local industries, and for their organization on a 
viable basis, to avoid the hyperurbanization that accompanied the 
growth of modern industry in the west. 

These problems run ov(t into what may be called the administrative 
problem. China lacks trained and (experienced administrators of all 
kinds. Her great fund of handicraft skills and of commercial skills 
does not extend to what we know as administration. The Chinese 
know how to keep books in a commercial enterprise in sindi fashion 
that the owner can tell the state of the business but not so that 
impartial investigators can probe or appraise the business objectively. 
Statistics cannot be developed on any such basis, and economic 
policy cannot exist without statistics. Taxes of any modern type, on 
business income, for example, cannot be baser] on sucJi a condition. 

This is a problem of prevailing ethics and business custom reaching 
beyond anything that school courses can teach. It will not be met 
by merely sending Chinese to American schools, or by sending Amer¬ 
ican instructors to China. But it is closely related to the whole of 
the foundations of economic and political morale in the Nation, tmd 
remains dependent like everything else upon the basic political 
solution, 

China herself has shown that she can bring considerable resources 
to bear on these social and administrative pre^blonis. ihc e'fforts to 
find a basis for gene'ral literacy are varied and energetic. The gre^t 
scholar and former Ambassador, Hu Shih, and the tjyn^nic James Y. 
C. Ym have played prominent piu-ts in this field. The latter, m 
particular, has devedopod an experimental combination of basic lit- 
crary, public information materials, and of local reform and democ- 
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racy which both illustrates the interdependence of literacy and 
democracy, and points to a promising" solution. For China no 
western parallels ofTcr direct help in this problem. The Chinese 
language, with its ideop*aphs instead of an alphabet, makes the 
problem of reading a different one. Also, one may remember, the 
west develop('d its present mass communications in the order: Print¬ 
ing, universal education, mass production of paper, high-sp(‘ed presses, 
movies, radio. Thus the role of the printed word developed from 
Gutenberg to the eai*Iy twentieth century in the absence of any other 
means of mass communication. Would it develop in the same way 
in the presence of alternative methods? That is doubtful, and China 
will offeu* a testing ground. There is another factor also. China has 
no visible or probable source of (‘nough pulf)\yoo(l to support even a 
fraction of the American level of paper consumption per capita. So 
the Chinese development of mass (‘ommunications cannot be by direct 
imitation of the west. It must be original in many r(‘spects; in arriv¬ 
ing at such an original solution Chinese ingenuity will be a major 
factor; and practical ingenuity, fortunately, is one of Cliina^s more 
ample resources. 

The basic solutions of each of tliese partial problems, technological, 
economic, political, and otliers, must be pn^liminaries to the solution 
of the problem of democTacy. Tlie right to vote, ami the meaning 
and effect of voting, rest upon a development of, and respect, for, and 
accepted restraint upon, the capacity of man to approach the truth 
and therefore to mak(^ decisions. It also najuires a na’ognition of 
impc'rfection, a tolerance of differing ideas, an ac(‘<'])tance of majority 
decision even when one disagrees, and a constitutional restraint upon 
decisions that go beyond th(‘ limits of a general consensus. All of this 
is ex])r(*ssed in a chunocratic society through the familiar outward 
institutions of democracy: the suffrage, the party system, the un- 
pr(‘dictai)le change of tlie majority by the vote of the pt^ople, and the 
acceptance of the will of the majority w'ithin the constitution. But it 
cannot Ix' exj)n’ss(Hl in tliese ways alone; it is ex])ressed also in the 
right to hold and manage property including productive proj)crty, in 
the freedom of investigation in science, in n*ligious tolerance. 

One of the greatest (UTors of the modem mind has l>e(‘n the idea that 
democracy is a simple systcmi that can l)e instalhal overnight by 
a])proval of a document declaring its ])rincipl(‘S. Thus <‘veiy country 
that has adopted a ‘‘democratic” constitution on paf)er has been 
hailed as aimtlier democra(‘Y. And every couidrv tliat, lias not done 
so has been criticized as wrong-headed, wiched of heart, and laggard 
of will. 

A democratic spirit has nev(*r developed in any people in a single 
generation sinci* tin* beginning of the world. It has never developed 
without favuirable circumstances. The beginning of democracy is a 
pro('(ss of developimait, not an instantaneous event. Jn Britain it 
was the long .seri(»,s of nfforms, from 1832, extending for a century, 
built upon tin' foundations laid in the powuu* of Parliamcuit and Cabimd 
rul(‘ befon' that, that made Britain a (It'inocraey as know it. In 
tli(* Unit(*d States it was not just the Declaration of Independence, 
but th(‘ growdli of (lcmo<a’acy from tlie tinu' of J(*ff(‘rson, through 
Jackson and Lincoln to the day of w'omcn^s suffrage*, tliat produced 
the democracy we now have*. We liave l)(‘.(‘n through a long-drawn- 
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out course in the school of hard knocks in becoming a democracy, 
and we have not reached any final goal, and when we demand that 
others become democratic overnight we show that we have forgotten 
many of the h'ssons. China has no magic carpet with which to fly 
wher(‘ W(^ had to plod. 

China brings to this great task a wealth of native resources that 
certainly permit optimism. The Chinese culture and the temper of 
the Chinese man is already individualistic in many respects. Self- 
respect tmd a r(*gard for the dignity of others is native to Chinese life. 
A capacity for enterprise, for pioneering on the land, or for initiative 
in business, or for originality in thought is already there. 

All tliis is threatened in China as in Europe by the impact of new 
problems, the challenge to whic.h a response has not yet developed, 
the pressure of events rushing faster than the pace of adaptation. 
China needs a capitalism eventually like ours today in its readiness 
to iK'at profits as further capital entering into the expansion of pro¬ 
duction and of gi'iiei’a.) welfare, and far less as the means for private 
luxury and v ast^e than in an earlier and crnider time. This requires a 
confidence in enduring oi-der, for capital under political risk can play 
only for quic^k redurn. China ne(‘ds labor better paid, but also an 
und('rstanding of the limits that labor’s share of the dividend cannot 
sur pass without injiuT to the economy through inflation, a sophistica¬ 
tion that we have scar-cely attained ourselves. 

China needs power and industries and a high rate of capital forma¬ 
tion, with an ui’gency that makes it <lifficult to wait for the conditions 
that would promote private saving, and make it attractive to plunge 
into stale capitalism as the Soviets did in their 5-year plans. China 
needs legislative decisions in a hurry, and will be attracted by the 
method of dictatoi'ship that can provide such decisions faster than a 
constitutional orxler can be developed or can function after it has been 
developed. 

AVhether or not China may grow toward democracy will be a close 
thing. She can, hut she may not. Aid in promoting the e.onditions 
that favor democi'acy will he decisive, for the trend has been the 
other way for 10 year's, and China has not herself the resources to 
rcvcr*so tlie ti*cn<l. In terms of urgency, of fii*st things first, military 
strength and ])olitical s(‘curity must come first, better eenmomic 
conditions secoinl, and more (lemocr*atic ])olit.ics third. 

Des])air about the anti-Communist forces in China is generally 
based upon hopdessness about the prospects of the National Govern¬ 
ment. It is extraordinarily diflicult for anyone outside of China to 
observe or to feel the pi'csencc of unorganized vitalitv if such exists. 

That vitality does exist, that it takes forms that fit the meaning of 
the s(‘eond of the ''three i)eople’s principles,'’ that is, of local or regional 
initiative along (hunocratic lines, is fortunately evident. A prime and 
recent example though by no means the only one that could be men¬ 
tioned, is the upswing of morale in north China. Gen. Fu Tso-yi in 
Peiping is now judged hy some good observers to bo the most effective 
anti-Communist leader iii China. He has initiated a new move to 
gain local support for the army in order to strengthen his military 
effort. He has countered the Comniunist land reforms with moderate 
reforms of his own in reoccupied territory. He has trusted the people, 
and marked this trust by arming the villages for self-defense against 
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the Communists. Tlic leftist temlcncies of the students at IVJpiiig 
have been ch(‘eke(l, not ])y police, but by direct countera(*.tion of angry 
peasants, and the campuses are now the c|ui(*test in China. In spite 
of inadequate support from the National Government the northern 
Chinese under such leadership have achievc'd a spectacular increase of 
morale, and have greatly improved th<^ prospect of holding the area. 
It has become rrirrrasinfjly char both that the United Staief^ cannot afford 
to write off north China as a losf^, and that there is less reason to do so. 

Communism has resources enough to make all Chinese problems 
V ry difficult to solve l)y (diinese means alou(‘. The Chinese* (\un- 
rnunists have an army that cannot be quickly defeated by any Chinese 
forces. They have control of rural areas without whieh Chinese 
agricultiu’c cannot be* organized in relation to the whole of China. 
They have control, or the power of interference, in industrial areas in 
tin* north and Manchuria without which the Chinese economy cannot 
be reestablished. Tln*y liave the ability, if they win the civil war, to 
make tin* whole country a Soviet system. And tln\v have a doctrine 
whicli pretends to ofler com*ise solutions for all probl(*ms, solutions 
that do not imj)ose uurealistie demands upon hiiiuan nature in Ificing 
the piobh'ius China faces. For a country facing the impact of dev(‘l- 
onmt'Uts all in orn* century that r(*quir<*d four centuries in tln^ west, 
the Communist metliods, becaiusc they evade the real problems of 
d(*mocracv, seem in many respects easier and more clear than any 
others that have been otTered. 

Tlu‘re is, tli(‘r(‘for(*, a d(*liciency of both militaiy and economic 
resourcf's to m(‘et the problem in China. China (‘annot at ])r(‘S(*nt 
mobilize enough military power to establish and guarantee internal 
politi(“al order. China cannot, in the near future, guarantee her own 
immunity to external interference. China cannot, by herself, n ake a 
start toward economic recovery for lack of any nuirgin of mat(*rial 
goods, China cannot, by herself, lind enough administrative and 
technical talent to back up a general recovery. 

The UTiit(‘d States is the ordy source that possibly lias the capabili¬ 
ties to make up the ChiiK'se lack. It has also other commitnu'iits, and 
must husband its resources to balance all commitments. Ihit the 
balance of commitments and resources will improve if China is 
salvaged, and decline if Cliina is lost. 

It has already been pointed out that Marxism is more appropriate 
to countries in the stage of development of Europe in 1850 than to 
any other. For the so-called backward countries, arriving at this 
saiiK^ stage in the twentieth century, Marxism is ev(*n more appropri¬ 
ate than it was for Europe in the niiudeenth, for the crowcling to¬ 
gether of the problems of progress increase the load, mak(* it more 
difficult to solve the problems and load the dice more in favor of 
nondcrnocratic means. Marxian communism stands ready with a 
convenient bhu^print for the solution of all economic and socual and 
political problems by nondcrnocratic means. The United States is 
essentially post-Marxian from this point of view, a co\intry that has 
passed tiie most serious problems brought by modern industrial 
progress without breaking the back of democracy in the process. But 
it has not worked out for the benefit of others any explanation of 
how to follow. In this respect China is most clearly a testing ground. 
If the pre-Marxian countries can learn to overtake the post-Marxian 
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comitnc's \yiUiout div('r<iiii'f on the tanj^ont of coininunisin, the goal 
of a pea(‘(‘lul and (l(*ino(‘raiic world will bo within reach. The United 
Stat('s work with th(‘in to devise the method. Assistaiu-e to 

China, milit«‘ii‘v, (‘e.oiioinic, and political, and administrative assistance 
are unavoidable, means to oiir <‘.nds. 

But th(' ^rea.test n(‘e.d of all is intellectual collaboration b(*tween 
the Liiited Stab's and China. 'rh(*re is work to bc^ done. The 
(\unrnuuists hav(‘, worked for a i^eneration in develojiin^ the theory 
and the tactics wh('r(^by to brini; the backward counti*i('s flir(‘ct]y to 
communism, short-cuttin<j: the develupitumt of capitalism and indefi- 
nit(‘lv postf'jonin^ any development of democracy. We also have 
work(‘d, witii intense pn'ociuipation, and have shown how the ^icat 
and supposedly iatal evils of ea])italism ea,n overcome. But wo 
have hardly vid examined or analyzed or understood our own acliF've- 
nnuits. 

AV(' have reconciled five ^reat economic and political essentials, 
not perfectly, hut with continuing vitality of ejrowth. The first of 
thcs(* is ])rivate prop(*rty as an in(lispensaf)le foundation for the role 
of individual initiative in the economy, and of that individual dignity 
and stature, in the face of government which umh'rlies democracy. 
Th(‘ st'cond is the continuing expansion of production, far beyond the 
level at which, by Marxist prediction, euipitalism must become 
st(‘rile. Tlu‘ third is an ev(‘r-increasing realization of democracy in 
politi(‘s, of the frc'edom from control ovut the channels of information 
that is iK'eessary to tree opinion, and of freedom to vote without fear 
or favor, hourth is the maintenance of majority rule, without 
which government is reduced to the innocuous level at whieii unanim¬ 
ity can he found. Tlie fifth is respect for the freedom of other 
people's as exemplified in the Philippines. 

Tile n'alizalion of these, principles in America is imperfect; it is not 
in tlu'. nature, of tins world that it should be otherwise. Com])lotion 
is not to he expected of it. But in its enduriiig progress it contains 
th(' ])romis(* that the Marxist prediction is wrong, for we are accom¬ 
plishing things which Marx and Leaiin held to he impossible. With 
all our {)r(*s('nt irnfx'rh'ctions, and all the m'cessity for (‘verlasling 
effort, w<'. nevertlu'less have*, passed half a century of development 
beyond the fallacious limits set by Communist prophets. Thu is not 
only the neydtlon of Marxism: it is the ajfirnuitiou of the possibility that 
peace and Jnedom can he realized in a, society of men. 

Now we must, understand fully how it is that we have done it. 
We musf iiiuh'rstand it so fully that we can work out with the Chinese 
and many olhei ])eo])les iht*. clear pattern that must support the hope 
that th('y can do it, loo; that they can find a direct and ymicticable 
road fi'oiii \vh('rc tlu'V an' toward where wa* are, free of tlie meander- 
ings of historv througli the ills of the older capitalism and imperialism. 
To ccmipc'ie for men’s faith the road must appear, at a minimum, to 
olU'r as plausible a short cut. toward the future as does communism. 
But. the minimum is not the limit. Though th(' task is far from done, 
it is started, and th(' outlines of a simpler, more direct, and more 
hopeful line ca.n Ix' seen already. Whotlx'r war or peace shall he our 
common fate we must work with China, and can work with China, 
to seek tlie modern democratic and non-Communist way for the 
peoples of the earth. 
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FROM WAR TO CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 
A ChronoloRv of Events Covering the Period, May 9, 1945, to May 25, 1948 

May 9, HM5: War in Europe ends. 

August 9, 1945: Russia enters war against Japan and launches attack along 
Siberian-Manchurian border. 

August 14, 1945: Cluna and the U. S. S. R. sign 30-year treaty of friendship 
and alliance. 

The text of the treaty was released in Moscow on August 26. By its 
terms, the ]jarties ph^dged luutual respect for sovereignty and territorial 
entity and agr(*ed to refrain from interference in each other’s internal affairs. 
Additional agreemcmts concerned joint control over Manchurian railroads, 
special Soviet rights in Port Arthur and Dairen, Chinese sovereignty in 
Manchuria and the '‘independent” .status of Outer Mongolia. 

August 2G, 1945: Mao Tse-tung arrives in Chungking for talks with Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek on (China’s problems of unity. 

The Communist leader ignored the first t\vo invitations of the Generalis¬ 
simo, but accepted tlie third. He was accompanied to Chungking by 
American Ambassador Hurley who had gone to Yenan to urge his accc[)tance. 
Tlic talks between Mao and Chiang continued until early October. On 
October 11 a joint .statement was issued containing inconclusive generaliza¬ 
tions with r(\spect to the avoidance of civil strife and the need to continue 
under the leadershi]) of the Generalissimo to work for unity and democracy. 

September 2, 1945: Formal surrender of Japan takes place aboard the U. S. S, 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 

September 9, 1945: At Nanking, General Ho Ying-Chiu receives formal 
surrender of Japanese forces in China. 

October 3, 1945; United States marines land in Tientsin, North China, to 
disarm Japanese in the area on behalf of Chiang Kai-shek. 

October 28, 1945: Government-Comniunist military clashes break out in 11 
Provinces. 

November 2, 1945: U. S. S. R. announces the beginning of the withdrawal of 
its armed forces from Manchuria in accord with the Sino-Soviet treaty of August 
1945. 

November 8, 1945: Soviet troops withdraw from Manchurian ports of Hulutao 
and Yinkow leaving Chinese Reds in control, with the result that Nationalist 
forces in United States transports offshore are unable to land. 

November 16, 1945: Shanhaikw^an, strategic gateway to Manchuria, is captured 
by Nationalist forces. 

November 27, 1945: Patrick Hurley resigns as Ambassador to China and Gen. 
George C. Marshall is appointed special envoy. 

November 27, 1945: Chungking reports that the Soviet military authorities 
have agreed to help Central Government forces to take over Manchuria and have 
ordered Chinese Communists out of Changchun and Mukden. 

December 1, 1945: At the request of the Central Government Soviet Union 
agrees to postpone its troop withdrawal from Manchuria until January 3. 

December 15, 1945: President Truman issues policy statement on China. 

December 27, 1945: Big Three foreign ministers (Bevin, Byrnes, and Molotov) 
issue communique on their Moscow Conference December 16-26, 1945). 

Section IV of the communique dealt with China. It revealed the general 
agreement of the Big Three with President Truman's policy statement of 
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December 16, 1945. In addition Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Molotov expressed 
their accord on the "desirability of withdrawal of Soviet and American fortes 
from Cliina at the earliOwSt practicable moment consistent with the discharge 
of their obligations and responsibilities.” 

January 5, 19i(>: (^hina ofhcially rccognize.s independence of Outer Mongolian 
Bepublic. 

January 10, 1946: Generalissimo C-hiang annoinices that Government and 
Communist neg<'tiators working with General Marshall had reached a cease-fire 
agreement. 

At the same titne, the Generalissimo revealed that the government had 
decided t(> reju^al restrictions on civil liberties, recognize ecjualily of all 
j>olilical t)arties, promote' local, elective self-government, and release political 
I )ri son ers. 

Jamiary 31, 1946: People’s Consultative Conference passes unanimous resolu¬ 
tions on major internal fjuestiv>ns. 

I'he pi'incijoal P(‘C re^^olutions called for (11 reorganization of the State 
Council and the Kxeculive ’I'uan on a coalition basis to serve as the supreme 
organ of government, until convocation of a luitional assembly; (2) nationali- 
zalif*n of tiie armc'd forcf's; arid (31 estalili'^hment of a n'view'iiig committee 
to rex’ise I lie 1936 rlraft eonst it utinn. 

February 21, 1946: Anti-lbissia!! fleinonstrations break out in Chungking after 
revelation of text (»f Yalta agreements and in proti'st against delay in wdthrlrawal 
of Soviet troops from Mancliuria. 

Feliruary 25, 194t»: Government and Communist negotiators reach agreement 
on reorganization and nationalization of all of ( 'hina’s armed forces. 

The agreement ru'gotiated by A'alionalist Gen. Chang (3iih-chung and 
Communist Gen. C'hou Fn-lai with the aid of General Marshall provided 
for a progrcvssive reduction in total armed strength from an estimated 
5.000.0(10 men to 60 divisions (K40,()00) over an 18-inonth period. Fifty 
divisions wore to }>e Government, and t(‘n Communist in composition. 

March J1, 1946: General Marshall leaves Chungking to report back on progress 
of liis mission to President Truman. 

March 12, 1946: Central Government forces enter Mukden, Manchuria, 1 day 
after withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

March 19, UMti: Chinese Communist threaten to boll unity agreement, cliarging 
that Kiiomintang has failed to reliixpiish one-party corMrol of the Government. 

April 1. 1946; Generalissimo Ghiang states that demands of (’hinese Communists 
for a share in contr(4 of Manchuria will not be considered until government 
completes taking over region from Soviet occupation forces. 

April 9, 1916: (iiineso (’ommunist newspaper makes violent personal attack 
on Chiang Kai-shek. 

Afiril 13, 1946: Government offers to limit number of its troops in Manchuria 
if (’ommunists will .stay clear of Peiping-Mukdeii Ttailroad and permit Nationalist 
forces to oc*cu|»y Changchun and Harbin in Manchuria. 

Ajiril 15. 1946: (’ommunist Gen. Chou Kti-Iai announces state of hostilities 
in Manchuria and Red forces attack government garrison in the capital city of 
Cliarigchun. 

April IS. 1946: General Marshall returns to China. 

May 1, 1916: Scat of central government officially returns from Chungking to 
Nanking. 

June 6, 1946: Generalissimo (ihiang orders Nationalist troops in Manchuria to 
cease fire for a 15-day armistiee period. 

June 16, 1946: Fdwdn I’auley’s reparations mission reports Manchurian 
industry has been cripi)led by Soviet stripping of equipment. 

Jun(‘ 20, 1946; Communists extend anti-American proi)agarida campaign to 
Shanghai and other areas. 

Juno 23, 1946: Mao 4 se-tung demand.s United States cease all aid to Central 
Government and withdraw' American forces from China. 

June 29, 1946: Unitfxl States State Def)artment announces that American 
military aid will go to China if and w'hen Kuoraintang and Communist armies are 
united. 

J«jly 21, 1946: Government troops launch broad military campaign to clear 
North China railroads of Communists. 

July 22, 1946: Mine. Sun Yat-sen charges reactionaries in America and China 
are seeking to promote war between Russia and United States over China^s 
internal affairs. 
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August 10, 1946: Genoral Marshall and United States Ambassador Stuart issue 
joint stateinent declaring that it “appears impossible^ for the Kiiomintang and 
Communist to reach agreement. 

^ August 14, 1946: (joneraiissirno Chiang promises to end one-party rule and 
inaugurate constitutional government without further delay. 

, Generalissimo Cyhiang charges Communists with responsi¬ 

bility for l>reak-down of peace and Yenan responds by ordering general mobiliza¬ 
tion of all forces. 

November 4, 1946: United States and China sign treaty of friendship, com¬ 
merce, and navigation. 

The (/omrnunisls bitterly opposed this treaty, labeling it as “imperialist.’* 
Subsequently, they sought to make November 4 into a “National Humilia¬ 
tion Day.” 

November 15, 1946: Nalional Assembly convenes in Nanking in spite of boy¬ 
cott by the Ckmimunists who charge that its unilateral summoning by the Central 
Covernment is illegal. 

December IS, 1946: President Truman issues policy statement on China which, 
in effect, acknowledges failure of American efforts to secure peace in China. 

December 25, 1946: National Assembly at Nanking approves new Chinese 
Constitution by an almost unanimous vote. 

December 30, 1946: llriivc^rsity students in (3iina begin mass demonstrations 
demanding withdrawal of United States troops from China. 

The demonstrations, protesting the alleged rape of a Chinese girl by 
Unit (id States marines, began in Peupingand spread to Shanglnai and Nanking. 
On January 4. 1947. Pnimier T. V. Soong ordered Chinese authoritit^s to act 
to halt the demonstrations. 


December 31, 1946: Generalissimo Chiang states that the Government policy 
of settlement of the dispute with the Communists by political means remains 
unchanged. 

January 6. 1947: United States State Dopartineut reveals that it has requested 
the U. S. S. U. to permit C'hina to resume conlrol over Dairen. 

January 6, 1947: Tlie ^\hite House announces the recall of Gen. George C. 
Marshall from (’hina. 

On fli(.i following clay, Marshall issued a statement in Nanking blaming 
(‘xtremishs in both the Kuomintang and Cliinese Communist Party for the 
failun* of his nu'diatioii. He declared that the best hope for China ‘Vould 
be, tlie assumpt ion of leadership by the liberals in the Government and in 


the minority parties.” 

January 9, 1947: Nanking inak(‘s offer to resume peace talks with Communists. 

JaTiuary 16, 1947: The Central G(3verumeiit nanu^d Chang Chih-chimg, Gov¬ 
ernor of Sinkiang, to visit Yenan in an effort to reoijen peace negotiations. Two 
days later, liowever, Yenan rejected further parleys, and other Government offers 
to resume talks did not change the Communist position. 

January 29, 1947: United States State Department announces the abandon¬ 
ment of American efforts to mediate the internal dispute in China. 

February 1, 1947: Fight ing breaks out between Communist and Government 
forces in Shantung Province of North China. 

February 23, 1947: Fighting between Government and Communist forces in 
Manchuria is reported resumed. 

February 28, 1947: Central Government orders all Communist negotiators and 
represen tat iv'es to leave territories it controls immediately. 

March 11, 1947: Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chich objects to Molotov’s pro¬ 
posal to discuss the Chinese situation at the Moscow conference in which China is 
not represented. 

March 15 1947 : Generalissimo Chiang declares that “the Government * ♦ ♦ 

cannot sit tight and watch the spread of this (communist) disturbance without 
taking meavsures to suppress it.” 

March 19, 1947: Yenan, canital of Chinese Reds, is taken by Central Govern- 


A'DrhTT947: Communists launch offensive in Honan Province of north China. 
April 5 1947: Communist s kill several United States marines in raid on munitions 

state, has failed to withdraw its troops 

1947: President Truman orders transfer of unspecified number of 
surplus naval ships to China. 
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May 1, 1947; Premier Chang Chlin expresses willingness of Central Government 
to settle internal conflict through political means. 

June 11, 1047: Chinese foreign ministry reveals it has protested to the Soviet 
and Outer Mongolian Governments concerning ovcr-thc-bordcr raids on Sinkiang 
Province. 

Juiui 27, 1047: Ihiited States State Department announces sale to China of 
180,000,000 rounds of sinall-arms ammunition originally manufactured for 
Chinese Army. 

July (), 1047: Generalissimo Chiang charges Chinese Communist,s are heirs of 
Ja])anose iinp(‘rialism and \irges Chine.se people to join war against them. 

July 12, 1047: Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer is appointed to head United States fact¬ 
finding mission to China (and Korea). 

Wedemeyer issued a statement on his arrival at Nanking on July 22, 
explaining that his purpose was ‘‘to ascertain all facts pertinent to the 
political, economic, and military situation, favorable and unfavorable.'^ 
'^I'his intent was reiterated in a statement made at Shanghai on July 20. 
High lights of his remarks on leaving Chinaon August 24, 1047, were: (1) there 
is one point on which all hearts and minds in Cdiina unite * * * a 

passionate longing for ])eace; (2) instead of seeking solutions to the prob¬ 
lems * * * considerable time and eflort are spent in blaming outside 

influences or in seeking outside assistance; (3) recovery awaits inspirational 
leatlership and a moral and spiritual resurgence which can come only from 
within China; (4) if the ('liinese (■oiiimunists are truly patriotic and are 
interested primarily in the well-being of their country, they will stop 
voluntarily the employment of force in their efforts to impose ideologies; 
(5) the existing C-entral Government can win and retain the undivided and 
enthusiastic support of the bulk of the Chine.se people by removing the 
incompetent and/or corru})t officials that now occupy many jX)sitions of 
responsibility in the government; and (0) it should be accepted tf)at military 
force in itself will not eliminate ccunmunism. 

August 14, 11)47: U. S. State Departmeut dispatches second note to U. S. S. U. 
regarding failure of latter to turn i)ack control of Dairen to Chiriese. 

September 10, 1947: Sun Fo describes Unitc'd States far eastern policy as one 
of “vacillafion, uncertainty and confusion," so that China has little choice other 
than to seek closer cooperation with the U. S. S. It. 

Octob(‘r 1, 1947: Gov(?rriment troops capture C}K‘foo, important Communist 
ba.se in Shamuiig. 

October 5, 1947: Ciovernnient naval units capture Weihaiwei, last Communist- 
controlled seajjort in northern Shantung. 

October 13, 1947: William Bullitt, writing in Life magazine, advocates iiri- 
mediate United Stat(*s eootiomic and military aid to tin* (’eniral Government of 
China to stop the risijjg tide of eommunisni in tlie Far llast. 

October IS, 1947: Premier Chang (Jiun reveals that only 9.2 percent of the 
area of Mancliuria and 39.9 percent of the ])opulation remain under government 
control. 

October 20, 1947: United States State Dej)artment decides against making 
puldic Wedemeyer rej^ort on (diina (and Korea). 

October 27. 1947: China and the United States .sign agreement concerning use 
of $30,000,000 in posl-UNBBA relief aid vot(‘d by Congre.ss. 

October 27, 1947: Government outlaws Democratic League on charges of com¬ 
plicity wdtli Chinese Communists. 

November 21, 1947: First general election in China’s history begins. 

December 19, 1947: United States (V)ngress approves $18,000,000 share for 
China as part of $540,000,000 interim-aid appropriation for Austria, France and 
Italy. 

December 25, 1047: Chine.se Communist radio reports that Afao Tse-fung has 
ordered the eliniination of “undesirables" from the party ranks and has called for 
the formation of a Comm form of the Far Ka.st. 

Januarv 3, 1948: Central Government reports a budgetary deficit for 1947 
totaling C. N. 26.4 trillion dollars (Chinese national currency) wliich is equal to 
about United States 296.6 million dollars. 

January II, 1948: Missionaries living north of the Yangtze River are advised 
by United States oflicials to withdraw unless prepared to live in Communist- 
occupied territory. 

January 11, 1948: Tangku, the port of Tientsin, falls to Chinese Communists. 
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January 16, 1948: ChineFe demonstrators burn British consulate and danmee 
several Hritisli buildings in ('anton. 

The anti-British outburst was touched off by the forced removal ot somo 
2,000 Chinese squatters in Kowloon (Hong Kong). Sympathy demonstra¬ 
tions wore staged by Chinese in Nanking and Shanghai. 

January IS, 19IS: Central Yuan urges Government to press Great Britain for 
the return of Hong Kong to China. 

Feburary 1, 1948: Minister for Social Affairs estimates refugees of civil war at 
33000,000. 

February IS, 1948: President Truman asks Congress to authorize an aid pro¬ 
gram similar t(j FBP for China. 

March 13, 1948: Premier ('hang (9iun states that the government will con¬ 
centrate on building uj) Yangtze area and south (Jhiria to otfsc'.t loss of indus¬ 
tries ill north China and Manchuria. 

March 18, 1948: Generalissimo (Ihiang declares that “unless an all-nut effort 
is madn to turn tlu^ tide of war in central China, the last reservoir of Kuoinintang 
stnmgfh faiu-.'' complete collapse.” 

Marc!) 29, 1948: China’s First National Assembly convenes at Nanking. 

April 3. 1948: Pn'sidimt Truman signs $6,098,000,000 foreign-aid bill. The 
bill incliKled an authorization for an appropriation of $463,000,000 for China, 
$338,000,000 of this total was earmarked for relief and reconstniclioii and the 
balance of $125,000,000 could be spent for whatever purpose, including military, 
deeuKHl necessary. 

April 9, 1948: Generalissimo Chiang declares that the Central Government 
will “wi[)(‘ out” the Ck)jnmu]iists south of the Yellow River by a new strategy 
during (he n(‘\t 6 months. 

April 14, 1948: Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh mentions four obligations 
under the Sino-Sovict treaty of 1945 which had not been fulfilled by the U. B. S. R. 

The obligations listed were: (1) Except in Port Arthur no Boviet troops are 
to be stationed in Manchuria; (2) the U. fS. S. R. is to afford moral and 
niaterinl supijort only to the National Government; (3) the Boviet Union is 
not to int(Tf(‘re in the affairs of Sinkiang Province; and (4) the independence 
of outer Mongolia is to bo respected. 

April 19, 1918: National .Assembly elects Chiang Kai-shek President of China. 

April 22, 1948: (Communists reenter their former capital of Yenan. 

A[>ril 28, 1948; CemTal Li Tsung-jen is elected Vice President of C-hina despite 
strong opposition of the. Knoinintang party machine. 

May 20, 1948: Generalissimo Chiang takes oath as first constitutional president 
of ('hina. 

In bis inaugural address, the President stated that “comprehensive polit ical, 
economic and social reforms” were essential to defeat the Communists and 
lie insisted that the Reds would have to be eradicated as obstacles to “unity, 
liberty and progress.” 

May 24, 1948: Dr. Wong Wen-hao, an independent, is named Premier of China. 

May 25, 1948: (9iinese Communist radio reports that an integrated “north 
Cliina^ liberated area’' has been established, covering parts of the provinces ot 
Hopeh, Shansi, Shantung, Honan, Jehol, Chahar, and Sinyuan. 


Appendix B 

CHINA'S NEW DEMOCRACY 
(By Mao Tse-tung) 


INTRODUCTORY NOTH 

(The New Democracy was written toward the end of 19,40 by Mao Tse-tung, 
chairman of the Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the party's recognized ideological leader. It is gencrallv regarded 
as tiie most autlioritat-ive expression of the platform and policies of the 
Chinese Communist Party. There are a number of translations in English; 
of which tlie American edition with an introduction by Earl Browder pub¬ 
lished by the New Century Co. of New York, has been subjected to cmisider- 
able criticism as bowdleriied. Lin Yu-tang, in a digest of the New Democ- 
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racy prepared for the Chinese News Service (a Chinese Government agency 
in tile United States), charges tiiat the American translation omits or plays 
down the phrases that reveal the strict Communist lin(», cxpecially all phrases 
that should be translated as “dictatorship” or related terms. The text 
reproduced below was printed by Sharaf Atliar Ali, New Age Printing Pr(‘ss, 
Bombay, India. It has been selected as the best available at the time this 
study was t)repared.) 

The vicious cleverness with whicih Mao s{)elled out. the strategy of the 
Trojan horse tactics, while masking it in the a])pearance of liberalism, has 
been discussed in section 3 (C) of this n‘port. In this pamphlet, on ('tuna’s 
New Democracy tlu' basic Communist line on tlie revoliilionary devcOopiuf'nt 
of colonial ami semicolonial countries has be(‘n given its highest expression. 
It is rarely tliat any Communist succet'fis in avoiding lu're.sy (except by 
cautiously avoiding any originality. Mao's pamphli't is m>t in any way 
heretical, but m'vertlieless it carri(‘s the analysis of tlii' problem.''' of com- 
miinisni in (dn’na, and in any other country in a compara))l(' st;ig(‘, to a more 
(hdailed lev<'l than an> other IrealmeJil ha<l done, d'he bevenlh World 
Coiignrss of the Uoniimmist International, on Seplendier 1, adopted 

a resoluti(ui on d’he Ib^volutionary MovtaiH'nt in tlu' Goloni<‘S ami semi- 
Coloni(‘s w!ii<*h laid down the gjUK'ral economic imd political outliiu' of the 
prob]('in. This Congre.ss. be it no1(‘d, was tin' lirsl lield afior tlx* exfuilsion 
of Trotsky, and its main task was to lay rlowfi a lim* oi* nil major })robIems 
free (»f all taint <>1' (he Trotskyi-'t hcn'-^ic's. At the Sevc'iith World Cot'gnvss, 
on August 7. lP,‘ir>, Wang Ming, a ('him'se* (’oniinnnisi, delivered a sixa'ch 
on the.same problem, 'I’he Pcvolutionary ^^o\en^eIll in (‘oloiiial Countries. 
Mao has biiih njxin, iind ad\anee<l from, tlx* ba^'ic lirx* of those (‘arlicr docn- 
imuits, but has in no way violated any of ‘heir essmiti.als. d'hat flu* essential 
line ri'inaiiis ;is laid down 2t) ye.-irs ago is indicalf'd by the articles of Andre 
Marty on Idle National and Colonial (Question in l/IIumanil(^ frir ;\ngust 
11 and bS. lO-Pi, arlioles which have not b(U‘n al(a<*ke<] or n'piidiated liy any 
Commmii.st source, and which maintain the .same fundamental ])osiliou. 

INTRODTCTION 

Since the war against Japan began in 1937, a very optimistic and buoyant mood 
has jirovaikul among the Chinese ])eople. Until rect'iitly, when tlu'orios of com¬ 
promise with the em*iny and anti-(.’ommunist slanders have once again ix'gun to 
be pf*dclh*d on the market, we have always been looking ch(‘erf(dly at the biture. 
But once again our jieople throughout the country have be(*n plunged into an 
atmosph(‘re of gloom. Once again such bewi!d<‘ring questions, as “What is to be 
done?” “Where is China going?” are now ask(*d at the front, esp(‘cially among 
literary workers and students, who are more alive and disphiy more sensitiveness 
than others in such matters. 

It may not, th(*n, be unhelpful for me here to take the occasion of the ])tiblica- 
tion of the work Chine.^e Culture, as an opj)ortunity to give a brief view of the 
oudook and trends of Cliine.se politics and (China's ciilture, although in the latter 
field, 1 should add, I am merely a beginner. I hope that iny article will serve as 
tisefully as fiossible as an introduction to a Nation-wide discussion from whicii we 
will be in a position to draw, to our nation's good, proper conclusions regarding the 
future of (diinese culture. 

Let me state at the outset that the only scientific ai)proach is the search for 
truth through practice while the arrogant attitude of self-praise or self-styl d 
authority helps no investigation. In the disastrous circumstances such as we 
are in nowq nothing short of the adoption of a scientific method and a sense of 
responsibility on our own part can ever save us and lead us toward (unancipatif n. 
There is only one truthful atiswnr to any question. The question, wdiat is the 
truth, however, is not d(,‘cided by anybody’s individual preferenccis, but by prac¬ 
tice on the basis of objective thinkitig. It is the revolutionary practice of thou- 
aands of the people that is the measure of truth. 

We Communists of China liave for years been engaged in guiding not only 
political and economic revolutions, but also in directing cultural changes. The aim 
of all our efforts has been the building of a new society and a new nation of the 
Chinese people. In such a new society and new nation, f^long with a new political 
organization and a new economy, a new culture must arise. That is to say. we 
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have to transform not only the politically oppressed and economically exploit('d 
China a politically free and economically prosperous China, but also Ihe China 
which IS old and backward in civilization into a nation marching forward under the 
sun of a new' culture. Jn short, we have to build a new China; our aim is to create 
a new culture. Ibit wiiat kind of a new' culture should it be? 

Any variety of culture, as it apf)ears in a thought form, is tlie reflection of the 
political organization and economy of a specific type of society, the politics of 
which in its turn is tlie concentrated expression of the economic relations prevalent 
in the same. C onversely. Urn culture of a certain .society exerts no small inliiiem^e 
over the, corresponding political and economic relations. 

this is our fundarnental view])oint on the relation between culture, on the one 
hand, and politics and economy, on the other; as also bctwi^en politics and economy 
in relat ion t o each otlu'r. Therefore, it is the specific forms of jiolitics and economy 
that diderniiiH* the corres]H)nding forms of cultuni, which in turn exert influence 
over the very same forms of ])olit.ics and economy. 

|Tt ^is not the social conseiousiKiss,” wrote Marx, "that determines the social 
bca’ng." He further rioted: "riiilosophers have been trying to explain the universe 
in one way or anotlier, but what is important is to change it." In formulating the 
relal ion iK'tw'een )»eing and consciousness, Marx gave the first scienl ific cxfilariation 
known to human historv. It was on llie basis of this explanation that 1-enin out- 
limsl his lirilliant, rf'volutionary 'Jdieory of Heflertion, which was tlaui so pro¬ 
foundly further devidofied by him. Tn studying the cultural problem, w'C ought 
not t,o forget lliis jioint. 

It. is, thert'fore, chiar enougli for us to see that the old culture of the Chinei-e 
Nation that we are to discard must be seem in relation to the old political and 
ecomirnic n'lations in onr cinintry; and also that the new culture that we are to 
build, must be seen in relation to the new ])oliUcal and new economic organization 
of onr Xaliori. The old ])oiil ies and old economy of the Chinese Nation is the basis 
of its Old cult.ure. A n(‘w politics and a mnv economy should ho. the basis of a new 
culture of the Chinese Nation. 

1. POLITICS—OLD AND NE'W 

What are, then, the so-callcd old politics and the old economy of the Chinese 
Nation and its old culture? 

Dowm from the auciimt dynasties eif Chou and Chin (1100 H. C.~700 B. C.) 
th(* (diinesc Nation until the last century was a feudal society, of wdiich tlie 
politics was feudal ])niities, tlie (*conomy a feudal economy, and consequenlly, 
the culture as the retied ion of its corresponding forms of politics and economy 
could Ix^ nothing but a form of feudal culture. 

But tlie jKM’iod since the invasion of foreign capitalism nearly a hundred yesrs 
ago (Opium War of bS.'lO), down to the Sino-Japauese W'ar of 18',14-95, ushered in 
the gradual growth of capiialism; and China has been emerging into a sen i- 
colofiial, semifeudal sociiuy. Now we have a colonial society in the occupied 
areas, a fundamentally semifeudal structure. While under or free of the Japanese 
rule, the social structure is of a predominantly feudal type. This is the nature 
of coiitemponiry CUiinesc^ society. These are the social conditions of present-day 
(9iina. As the adniinistration, the politics and the economy of this society are 
of a semicolonial, semif(‘U(iaI nature, naturally, as a refieciion of this form of 
politics and economy, the (oilture is also a semicolonial, semifeudal one. 

All these ])o]itica,l, (‘conomic and cultural forms which prevail are the ores 
which we aim to destroy by our r<‘Volulion. What we are to discard arc the (Jd 
forms of ])olilics, ecommiy and culture of this semicoloiiial, semifeudal socieiy, 
ami what. have to build instead are things of an entirely different naturt.— 
i. e., new' forms of ])olitics, ('conomy and culture of the Chinese Nation. 

Wliat , then, is t he mnv ])olitics and new economy of the Chinese Nation, and 
what can be its lunv culture? 

Let us first, look at the progress of the Chinese revolution. As w'e know, its 
course of development is in two stages: (1) The democratic revolution, (2) the 
socialist revolut ion. These are stages of a dilferent nature. The above-mentioned 
democratic revolution is not in the sense of the old democracy, but a new pattern 
of democracy,, or new’democracy. 

We can consequently declare with conviction that the new politics of the 
Chinese Nation should' be the politics of new democracy, the new economy of 
the Chinese Nation should be the economy of new democracy, and the new culture, 
the culture of new democracy. 
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This is the historical peculiarity of the present phase of the Chinese revolution. 
All political parties and people devoting themselves to the Chinese revolution 
Bhould in no way fail to bear in mind tliis very historical peculiarity, otherwise 
they will never be able to lead, to fight and to carry out the revolution to its 
victorious end and will certainly be brushed aside by the people. 

II. TWO STAGES OF THE REVOLUTION 

The historical peculiaritj" of the Chinese revolution, then, is that the course of 
the revolution must develop in two stages, of which the first stage should be a 
democratic revolution as is generally known, but the democracy must be of a new 
and specific kind, born of China’s own history—i. e., a new democracy. Here, one 
would ask, how did the historical peculiarity of China’s development assume its 
present form? Has it been so for the past century, or is it the product of a shorter 
period? 

A glimpse at Chinese and world history shows that this historical peculiarity of 
the Chinese revolution did not come into being until the end of World War I. 
Below is a brief description of its origin. 

If the nature of the present Chinese society is a semicolonial, seinifeudal one, 
then the progress of the (’hinesc revolution is determined by it as a two-step one: 
The first step is to turn tlie scmicolonial, scmifcudal society into an indo})endent 
democratic society: the second step will he to develop the revolution for the build¬ 
ing up of a socialist society. The present phase of the Chinese revolution falls 
obviously within the period of the first step. 

The beginning of the first stage of the Chine.se revolution can be traced back 
to the Opium War (1839-42) wlien (^hina began to emerge gradually from feudal 
society to scmicolonial, semifeudal sexuety. Then followed an endless stream of 
struggles: The Taiffing Bebellion (JS.3(K64), the 8ino-French War (1S81~85), 
the 8ino-Japanese War (1894), the reform movenient (1908), the revolution of 
1911, the student mf)veinent of May 4 (1919), the anti-imperialist movement of 
May 30 (1925), the land revolution, the anti-Japanese, anti-imperialist movement 
of December 9 0 935), and the i)re.<ent anti-Japanese war. All these struggles, 
from one angle or another, and in difTerent periods and degrees, were and have 
been fights against imperialists and feudal influences for an inciepenclent and 
democratic society, that is to .say,for the fulfilment of the first stage of the Chinese 
revolution. The revolution of 1911, it may be noted, marked the beginning of 
this revolution in a more complete sense. It w^aa, how'cver, by no means a prole¬ 
tarian revolution, but a bourgeois-democratic one. 3'here is yet a long way to go 
before tlii.s revolution is successfully accomplished because its enemies still remain 
very strong. It is while referring to the accomj)lishinent of this bourgeois- 
democratic revolution that late Dr. Sun Yat-sen uttered his famous w’arning; 
**The revolution has yet to be fought out; comrades, hold on.” 

But the circumstances of the Chinese bourgeois-dtunocrat ic revolution have been 
changed since the last World War and tlie establishment of a Socialist .state on 
one-sixth of the land surface of the globe, i. after the Russian Revolution of 
1917. 

Before that time, the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution was within the 
orV)it of the world bourgeois, democratic revolution; it was a part of it. 

From then on, the old Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution comes within 
the orbit of, and in its character forms a j)art of tlx* world proletarian Socialist 
revolution. 

How do we account for this change? It took place because the first imperialist 
World W'ar and the first victorious Socialist revolution had changed the very 
direction of the progress of world history and opened up a new epoch. 

When the world capitalist front was smashed on the sector of one-sixth of the 
globe, and when it has already shown it.self to be shaking in other parts; w'hen the 
remaining capitalist part cannot survive except by holding on to colonies and semi¬ 
colonies, when a Socialist stale has come int.o being and has declared its willing¬ 
ness to help the movement of national liberation of all the colonies and semi- 
colonie.s; w'hen the working class of the capitalist countries is becoming more and 
more free from the yoke of the influence of the social-democratic parties, and is 
supporting the national liberation movements of colonies and semioolonies; when, 
therefore, during such a time there has grown in any colony or scmicolony, any 
anti imperialist movement, such a revolutionary movement can no more be within 
the orbit of the old world bourgeois-democratic revolution but within the new. 
It forms a part no longer of the old bourgeois and capitalist world revolution, but 
of the proletarian, Socialist world revolution. The colonies or semicolonice 
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where such revolutionary rnoveniciUs arc in existence should no longer be treated 
as a lies of the world caiulalist front, but of the world Socialist revolutionary front. 

stage of ihhs revolution in colonial and somicolonial countries— 
though according to its social ijature, it is fundainentallv still a bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic one, of which the objiictive r(‘quirements still basically call for the clearance 
of tlie way to capitalist development—yet, despite this, this revolution is no 
longer the old, wliolesale bourgeois-led revolution for the building of capitalist 
society and a state of the bourgeois diclatorshij) ty])e, but a new type of revolution, 
wholly or parUy led l)y the jmiletariat, the first stage of which aims at the setting 
up of a new democratic society, a new state of the combined dictatorship of all 
revolutionary classes. The fundamental character of this revolution will never 
vary until the arrival of the stage of Socialist revolution, though during its 
progress, it may jiass through several minor stages in accordance with the possible 
changes in the attitude of enemies and allies. 

biich a form of dcunocratic revolution, because it is thoroughly against the 
interests of the imperialists, is bound to be hal(‘d and opposed by the imperialists; 
yet, at the same time, wideomed and helped by the Socialist country and the 
socialistic international proletariat. 

It is inevitable that this revolution becomes a part of the proletarian Socialist 
world revolution. 


The correct thesis that tlie C^hinoso revedution is a part of the world revolution, 
was first put forth during the period of the On^at Ttevoliition of 1924-27, by the 
Chinese Communists and acc('i)ted by all those who then engaged in the anti- 
imperialist and antifeudal struggle, though at that time, it was still a concept 
rather in its outline, still to be developed. Mr. C-liiang Kai-shek, I can recall, 
when staying at Sarntau, Cantori, during the anti-Chen campaign in 1926, also 
said in a public meeting: “The Chinese revolution is a part of the world revolu¬ 
tion.“ 

The “world revolution" to which I have ref(.‘rrrd is not the w'orld revolution in 
its old sense. The period of the old bourgeois world revolution has passed long 
ago; it is the new world revolution, the Socialist world revolution. Naturally, 
our revolution is a part of the new Socialist world revolution, not that of the old 
bourgeois one. This is an exceedingly great change, unprecedented in Chinese 
or world history. 

It is the revolutionary thesis of Stalin upon which the Chinese Communist 
built this correct thesis. 

This is what Stalin wrote as far back as 1918. In his article on the first anni¬ 
versary of the Novetnber Kevohition he said: “The great international significance 
of the October Revolution chiefly consists in the fact that— 

“(1) It has widened the scope of the national (piostion and converted it from 
the particular question of combating national oppression into the general question 
of emancipating the oppressed nations, colonies, and semicolonies from imperial¬ 
ism. 


“(2) It has opened up vast possibilities and revealed the proper way of achiev¬ 
ing emancipation, and thereby greatly helj^ed the cause of emancipation of the 
oppressed nations of the west and the east, having drawm them into the com¬ 
mon channel of the victorious .struggle against imperialism. 

“(3) Jt has thereby erected a bridge between the .socialist west and the enslaved 
east, having created a new line of revolutions against w^orld imperialism, extending 
from the proletarians of the west, through the Russian revolution, to the oppressed 
nations of the cast." 

Since the publication of this article, the theory of the colonial and semicolonial 
revolutions has been freed from the old category, and has become a part of the 
theory of proletarian Socialist revolution, which has time and again been developed 

was most disfincMv and precisely explained by Stalin in his article 
entitled “On National Problem.s Again" of June 30, 1925, arguing against the 
Yugoslavian nationalists. Jn that article he wTote: 

“Comrade Semich refers to a passage in Stalin s pamphlet Marxism and the 
National Question, wTitten at the end of 1912. Tt is stated there that the na¬ 
tional struggle * * * is a struggle of the bourgeois classes among them¬ 
selves * Bv this he is evidently trying to hint that his own formula defining 
the social meaning of the national movement in the present historical conditions 
is correct. Jhit Stalin’s pamphlet was wTitten before the imperialist war, at a 
time when the national (piestion in the eyes of Marxists had not yet assumed 
world significance, and when the basic demand of the Marxists, the right to self- 
determination, was judged to he not a part of the proletarian revolution, but a 
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part of the bourgeois-democratic revolution. It would be absurd to ignore the 
fact that the international situation has radically changed since that time, that 
the war on the one hand and the October revolution in Russia on the other, 
have converted the national question from a part of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution into a part of the proletarian-socialist revolution. As early as October 
1916, Lenin in his article The niscussion on Self-Determination Summed Up, 
said that the fundamental point of the national question, the right to self-determi¬ 
nation, had ceased to form part of the general democratic movement and that 
it had become converted into a component part of the general proletarian-socialist 
revolution. I will not mention later works of Lenin and of f)ther representatives 
of Russian communism on the national question. In view of all this, what inter¬ 
pretation can be placed on Comrade Semich’s rt,‘ference to a certain ])assage in a 
pamphlet by Stalin written in the })eriud of the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in Kussia, now that, as a result of the new historical situation, we have entered 
a n(!W era, the era of the world proletarian revolution? The only interpretation 
that can be placed on it is that (lornrade Semich is (pioting without n’ference to 
space and time and without ref<Tence to the actual historical situation, and that 
he is thereby violating the; most (‘lenientary demands of dial(‘ctics and failing to 
take account, of the fact (hat what is corr(‘et in one historical situation may prove 
to be im^orrect in anotiu.'r historical situation." 

Lritin the ai>ove. it is chair for us to s(‘<* that tlun-e are diffenmt. categories of 
revolution. t)ne is a world revolution of (he bourgeois and cajiitaiist category, 
which ceased t(_) prt'vail after the outbr(‘ak of the first imp(;ralist World War, or 
more tUH‘eisely, a.ft('r the Hu.‘'siau Uevolulion of 1917. Since then, a world revolu¬ 
tion of anothiT cat(\gory was born. It is the jiroletarian Socialist world revolu¬ 
tion, in which the iwolelariat of the capitalist countries is the main force; and the 
opt>r(*ssed nati(.»ns in liie (‘oionies and si'inicolonies—tiieir ally, Thos(‘ classes, 
partirs, or ii)di\'idua!s of the Oj)press(‘d nalions engaging in the revolution, not¬ 
withstanding what kirid of classc.", jiartic's, or individuals they ari*, or whether or 
not they are subjectively coiisci«»us of th(‘ fact, inasmmdi as they stand against 
irni'K'rialism—their revolution is bound to b(*coine a part of the* proletarian Socialist 
world ri'voliilion, and they themselves are bound to b(*come allie.s of the prole¬ 
tarian Socialist world revolulion. 

Bin th(.> Chinese rt'volution assumes (‘vi'ii inon' signifH'ancf' todjiy wlum World 
War II is being waged in th(‘ liereest manner, wlam the Soviet Union is passing 
from socialism lo communism, and ha-' ciii(‘rgc(i as a force* capabh* of leading and 
h(‘l}jing th(* proh'lariat, the o))t)res.M‘fi nalions and n'volulionarv p(‘Ot)l(‘s all ovc^r 
the world in llieir struggle against imj)erali.-m and capitalist r<*action; vvlam the 
])roleiaria,l of iIk- cajjitalist countri(-s is pieparing to overthrow capitalism atvd to 
l)iiild up sociali^-m; ami when today, under the UaKhTshio of tla* (Communist 
Party of (‘liitia, tlu* ('him'M* t)roi(‘iariiit. p(*asanlrv. in{ellig(*ntsia, ami th(‘ petty 
botirgeoisi(.* have united and formed a strong and indepencU'iit ]a)lilical forc(^, 
then luider siicli eircumstances, is it not proper to attach t.lu* highest importance 
to (lie Chine.x- n‘\'olutinn in (‘stimaling its world significance? I should say, ves. 
The (.hiiiKse r<*volulion is iml(*ed a glorious and important part of (he worlci 
revulut ion. 

Such is (lu* anah\.'^i.-; of the first stage* of the Chin(‘.se revolulion (it may still be 
divitjefl into several minor .siag(:s), tlu'. social nature of uliich makes it a b()urg(*()is- 
dernocratie revolution of lhf‘ new type. Althougli it is no proletarian sociali.st 
revolution of the m.'weisl lyjx*, ct riainl; it ha'^ aln^ady fonnefl a jairt, arj important 
part of it and has been a great ail.\ of it. 'j he first .s|<‘p, i. e., (lie first stage of the 
revolulirin d()(‘s not. and cannot at. id) build up a capitalist soei(9y under the 
dictatorship of the Chin(*se boiirg(;(>isi(‘. Its aitu, in t h(i very course of this first 
stage, is the s(g,ting up of a new dcmiorratie society of the united dictatorship of 
all revolutionary eiassf's. 'I he first slagn* thus accomplished, the dc^velopment of 
the Uhinese n;voliijion will be earri(‘d forward into the secotKl stage, viz, the 
building up of Uhinese so'-i/disi society. 

'riiis then is the most fundamental p(‘culiarity of tlio preH(int phase of the 
Chiruise revolution. Such is a bri(d /lescription of tin; fiat.h travers(!d by the new 
revolution in the past 20 yours sirjce tla; May 4 student niovement. 

This is the living and coiiercte content of the (diinese revolution of today. 

in. ROLE OF THE roui{of:oisie and the proletariat 

M'e see that the Uhinese revolution eaii be divided into two stages, of which 
the first one, the new dcmiocratic, is the new historical peculiarity of the Chinese 
revolution. Hut how do(\s this mnv peculiarity e.xpress itself in the internal 
political and economic relations of China? 
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^ place after the imperialist 

n orld W ar and ^ov(^nibnr Revolution of 1U17), the political guiding force of the 
C hinese bourgeoiH-d(‘inocratic revolution were the (diinese petty bourgeois and 
bourgeois classes (both of them made up the intelligentsia). At t,hat time, the 
Cdiinese proletariat, not tieing strong enough as a conscious and indeijcndent 
force, engaged in the revolution only as a follower of the bourgeoisie and petty 
bourgeoisie, lhat was the practice of the C^hincse proletariat in the revolution 
of 1911. 


However, after the May 4 movement, the imlitical guidance of the Chinese 
bomgeois-deiiiocrat ic rev'oJution in <issence no longer rested solely upon the 
bourgeois class, but ujjon the i>rol<‘tariat also. Tkie'Chinese proletariat of that 
time, through its own growth and through the influence upon it of l.he Russian 
revolution, rai)i(Jly became a conscious, independent political force*. The slogan, 
“l>owui with imperialism” and th(^ very tiioroiigh ant.i-im])eriaiist program, were 
laid by the ( ommiinist Parly of China, while; later, the land revolution w'as put 
into motion solely on tlie initiative of the Communists. 

1 lu; Chim;se bourgeoisi(‘, being the bourgeoisie of a colonial and semieolonial 
nation, and suffering inevitably from imp(*.rialist ojijircssion, still j)Ossesses. during 
flu; imp(;rialist pt‘riod, in certain siliialitms and to ci'rlain extent, a rebellious 
iiistinet toward foreign imperialism and the* regiiiu; of politicians and war lords, 
'i'his inak(*s })()ssil)le tlu* allianec* of tin* bourg(‘oisie with the proh'tariut and petty 
bourgeoisie against those the bourgeoisie have, to fight. '1 his was precisely what 
took plaee during the period of the revolution of 1911 and the anti-Nanking 
expcjdilion--i. (*., periods when the bourgeoisie still did not possess stale powa*r. 

Tliis is the dilfen'mv' b(‘l\ve(*n th<' (-hiiiese bourgeoisie and the Pussian Ixuir- 
geoisie. In lh(' cast* of tlie Russian bourgefusie, ther(; was no revolulirmary 
elenn‘nt in it, C'zfirist Russia was itself a semihMidal n^ililarism w'l)ioh was 
marching to foreign concpiesl in which the bourg(‘oisie shared, d'he task of tie 
pr(d(‘tariiit fht‘re was to (jpfjose* it, not lo unit'* with it. H(‘re in China, tlx^ task 
of the proli'tariat. is not t(> di.<r(‘gard the coiiditional nivolutinnary nature in 
C(;rtaiu situations of tlm hourgiMii.sh' and hence there is the possibility of seMing 
U]> a unitt*(l front with it against iin])crialisni and tin* governments of militarists 
and warlonls. 

Put, in the struggle, it is precisely its colonial and semieolonial nature that 
mak(*s tlie Chinese iK)urg'*oisie v(*rv weak politieall\ and economieaRy and tuus 
imparts lo it. atiolher kind of nai urt*, viz, the trend to comi)romise wdth the 
om‘mies of the r(‘volutioii. 

'riie Chinese* bourge'oisie, esp(‘cia.l!y the big bourgeoisie*, oven wh(‘n in our camp, 
do neit like; te) say a timd goodby to imperialism, and are si ill elos(*ly connected 
with lanellord i*xploilat ion in the village*. Ther(‘fe>re, they would never and 
could m*ver he* (h*iermin(*fl to ov(*rt!irow^ imj)erialism uIUtIv; and moni, they 
would never and could ru'ver overthrow utterly the* feudal for(M‘s. This bedng so, 
the ChiiK'se bourgeoisie* has bee-n u?iabl<* to solve the two fuiielamental [irobiems 
of the Chin(*st* l)<iurge<)i-;-r!em(K'Taiic revolution. Diiritig the long period of 
1927“:i(i, they betrayed tln-ir own revolutionary line and the* revolutionary people 
by gen'ug into the arms eif imperialism and foj-ming an alliance with fe*udal force's, 
* dTe present war against .fapan has sef*n once* more* a new' fietrayal em the part 
of a seenioii of the beMirge‘()isie as r;*i)r<‘*-e*nt('d by W'ang Ching-we-i anel the gang of 
capitulators. Tliis is tin* elifferenee* betw’e*en the Chinese be>urge‘e)isie, and the 
bourgeoisie* eT the advancf*d eaijhtalist countrii^s, in Kiigland and the United 
Stales of America, in particular. 

The Chin<*se liourgeoisie* has not even the comparalivo revolutionary thorough¬ 
ness which the* bourg(*<)isi(‘ iti America ami Uurope had during their respective 
bourgeois-democratic re*volutionarv p(*riods. 


Tints therv’ is: 

One side e>f tlie shield: The face of revolution. 

Tlie ot.lier side of the shield: Tin* face of compromise. 

This is tlie twofold nnlure of the (diinf'se bourgeoisie. 1 his twofold nature, 
contriv(‘s to denv to the (’hinese bourgeoisie even tin* historical revolutionary 
role once plav(‘d In' the bourgeoisie in America and Kuro[)e. When strong 
enemies sUnd hefon'them, Ihoy wnn(. to <mitc with the workers and tlie peasants 
in orrler to fittlit aaainst tlie enemy, llonovcr, a.s soon as the workiiif> clitss and 
tlie i)ea.snntrv become politically conscious, they afiiiiri so and unite with their 
enemies in opiin-ssim; tlie workers and peasants. This may be rc(j;arded as a 
common role of (lie liotirseoisie all over the world. What we have to stress ts 
that the Chinese liourpeoisie has inevitably displayed tins tendency to a greater 
degree. 


8})118 49 pt. 3-6 
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It is sini])le enough for us to see in China that those who are really capable of 
lofidiiii; the people for the overthrow of imperialism and the feudal interests, 
especially imperialism, will be trusted by the people because imperialism and the 
huidal interests are the two main enemies of the peot)le. Today those who are 
abl(? to defeat Japanese imperialism and put democracy into ])ractice wdll be 
reiiarded by the people as their saviors. If the (Chinese bourja'oisie is capable 
of fiilfidinp: this duty, it certainly deserves every praise. Otherwise, the task 
inevitably fails on the shoulders of China’s proletariat. 

Anyhow, the C’hinese proletariat, peasantry, intelliKentsia and other sections 
of the petty boiiri 2 :eoisie are the main force upon which the fate of (Uiina depends. 
These classes, either have eo?ne or are wakinj;- to this consciousness, and are bound 
to be the basic parts of the State frainew'ork of the eominj; democratic Kei)ublic 
of (Tina, which should be nethiruj; other than a democratic republic of the 
dictatorship of all Hiiti-imjierialist. and antifeudal sections of the ])eopl(‘, i. o., a 
new democratic re]niljiic. In other words a re])ublic of the Three Princi]>ies of 
the f)eople in tlunr tnu' nwoliUionary sense as put forward by Dr. Sun Vat-sen, 

i. e., that of China’s iijroat political heritaite of unity with the Soviet, with the 
Communists and for the interests of the w'orkers and peasants. 

Surh a iKwv fiemocralic r(‘f)ubli(* ditfers, on the one hand, from the old, western, 
bourgeois-democratic republic, whicli becaiK^e it belongs to the old cate^inry of 
democracy out of date; it differs, on the other hand, from llie newest, Soviet 
proletarian diclatorsliip of the Socialist Itepnblir, or the newest democratic re¬ 
public. which has already been consolidated in ilie U S. S. 1\. and which will hecstnb- 

ii. shed in ilie capitalist countries, ami will unrpie.si,ionai)ly be the state and gov¬ 
ernmental form of all advanced countries, but wdiich is not practicable, during a 
certain historical ])eriod, for the colonial and .semicolonial cotintrifjs. Therefore, 
the state f(>rm of all revolutionary colonial or semieolonial countries, for a certain 
historical period, can be nothiTig but the third form, viz, the mnv democratic 
republic. Being the state form of a certain hi.'-torical perioil, it is a transitional 
one; but it is all the same an inevitable and nece.ssary form of state. 

IV. THE NEW DEM()OU.\TIC REPUBLIC 

The forms of state in the w’orld can be classified according to their social nature 
into the following: 

(1) Republic of bourgeois dictatorship; 

(2) Republic of the proletarian dictatorship; 

(3) Republic of united dictatorship of several classes. 

(1) This prevails in tlie old democratic countries. 

(2) 'fhis is the present form of state of the Soviet Union and is to be adopted 
in the course of time by the advanced capitalist countri<*s. 

(3j This is the t ransitional form of the state of revolutionary colonies and semi- 
colonies, There may be some different features among different colonics and 
sernicoJonies, but the state and governmental formations are basically alike, i. e., 
a new' democratic republic of the united dictatorship of all anti-imperialist classes. 

This form of state in present-day (.’hina is expres.sed in the form of the anti- 
Japanese united front. As it is anti-Japanese and anti-imperialist, it is the dic¬ 
tatorship of all revolutionary clas.ses and of the united front. 

It i.s most dangerous for our nation that after years of war, the task of democra¬ 
tizing th(> nation is yet to start, thus exposing our weak points to the Japanese in¬ 
vader w'ho s(jeks every chance to paralyze u.s. We hope that the movement 
toward d(‘rnocratic functioning may do something toward solving the crisi.s which 
has recently developed. 

This “state form” problem, whicli has been the topic of dispute ever since the 
last days of tlic Manchu dynasty, is, in fact, nothing more than a ciuestion of how 
to adjust t h(‘ relations between the diffenmt social classes with a view to eliminate 
the desire on the part of any one of them to assume the role of sole dict.aior. 

Here w'e ought to point out. that in order to achieve the role of sole dictator the 
bourgeoisie used to deceive the masses by enijiloying the word “citizen" to hide 
the actual domination by one class, the bourgeoisie itself. 

The use of the word “citizen" would be ail right provided it meant exclusion of 
all antirevolutionary individuals and traitors and the joint dictatorship of all 
revolutionary fK^ople and classes against them. 

Here w'e recall the solemn declaration made by the first all China representative 
conference of the Kuornintang held in 1924: 

“The so-ealJed democratic .sy.stem of cert/ain countries was often abused by the 
bourgeoisie, and consequently the state machine was converted into a means for 
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oppiessing the masses. The principle of people’s sover(‘igntv procIaim(‘cl by the 
Kuomintang, howevei, means rule by the people and not by a chosen few.” 

in the past 16 yeflrs, the Kuomintang has failed lo keep to tliis declaration and 
tlius IS responsil)lo for our nat-iona) disasters. This has mc'ant the eoinmission of an 
exceedingly gravid mistake which, we trust, will be duly corrected by them under 
the stress of war and struggle. 

As to the quest ion of the form of government, ii may be interpreted to mean the 
form of state structure, or more precisely, the form of slate organization with 
whicli a C(U*tain social cias.s builds strength to defend its(‘lf against its enemies. 
A st.ate does not actually exist if there is no specific form of governmental 
organization. 

Here our aim is to see the election of a Chinese Government through the 
systcMii of a series of national people’s meetings; jirovincial people’s mootings, 
Hsien (district) people's meetings, town people’s meetings, right down to village 
j)eople’s meetings. At the same time il is only through an election based on a 
real ])opular and equal suffrage' irrespective of dilTereiices of sex, belief, proi)erty, 
and education, that an adecjuate representation of the revolutionary classes, a full 
cxpre.ssion of public o])inioii and th(i proper guidance of (he revolutionary struggle 
and the spirit of “new democracy” can be attained and suitably acliievfkl. Such 
a system is the system of democratic centralism. It is a Government of demo¬ 
cratic centralism alone tliat can express in full measure the will of the revolu¬ 
tionary people and is most, capable of defending itself against our enemies. 

In a real democratic systiun, the very spirit of “denial to the chosen few” mu.st 
be tlie core of tlie method of the formation of tlie government and the armed 
forces. Otherwise, it will give rise to a contradiction bctwe(;n tlie governmental 
form and the state form. 

The th(*sis that the state form is the dictatorship of all revolutionary classes, 
and the governmental form is the system of democratic centralism, is th(‘ political 
foundation of the “new democracy.” This is what we would call the republic 
of the “new democracy”; the republic of the anti-Japanese united front; of the 
people’s three principles, of the famous “three policies.” This is, in name and 
in fact, the Republic of China, which it is our responsibility to build. 

"I'liis is the internal political relation which a revolutionary and anti-Japanese 
China ought and must in no way fail to establish, ’this is the only correct course 
to adopt to accomplish our present task. 

In Bucli a republic as menuoned above, our economy must be the economy of 
the “new democracy,” just as the politics is the politics of the “new democracy.” 

All })ig banks, big industries, and big commercial establishments must be 
state-owned. In order to ensure the freedom of people’s livelihood from the 
influences of private profit, all native-owned or foreign-ovvned eiiteriirises, either 
monopolist or of a dimension too large for privat,e elTorts— for instance, banks, 
railroads, airways, etc.—will be managed and controlled by the state alone. This 
is the essenee of the theory of the “control of capital.” This also was a sohunn 
statement made by the Kuomintang in the declaration of its first all-China 
representative conference. Tliis should be regarded as the correct course for the 
economic foundation of the new democratic Republic. 

However, in the meantime, the state will not confiscate other forms of private 
property and will not forbid the development of capitalist product ion, so long as it 
is taken for granted that it “does not affect the people’s livelihood.” The reason 
for this procedure is that Chinese economy is still in a very backward state. 

The new democratic Republic will adopt certain necessary measures in taking 
over the land previously owned by the big landlords and distributing it among 
peasants without or with very little land. Dr. Sun’s idea, “The cultivator to 
own the land” is to ho promoted and the feudal relations in tJie villages to be 
smashed. Hut the ownership of land is to be readjusted, not with a vic^w to build¬ 
ing up Socialist agriculture, but onlv in order to turn the land into the peasants’ own 
property The economy of the wealthy peasantry will also be allowed. This is 
the object of the policy of “the equalization of landowiiership.” The correct 
slogan when carrying it out, must be, “The cultivator to own the land.’’ 

Chinese national economy must travel along the road of control of capital 
and “equalization of land.” It should not be “owned by a chosen few, i^nich 
case it is likely to be used as a means to undermine “the peoples hv^elihood. 
It should not be built on the same lines as those of western capitalist society, nor 
should it keep intact the land relations of the old seinifeudal society. U lioever 
dares to turn it into the opposite course will surely fail to do so and get his head 
broken against a wall. 
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This is the internal economic structure a revolutionary and anti-Japanese 
China must, and inevitably must, come to build. 

Such a kind of economy is the economy of the “new democracy.” 

And the politics of the “new democracy” is but the concentrated expression of 
this economy of the “new democracy.” 

V. THE NEW INTEUNATIONAL AND NATIONAL SITUATIONS 

Such a republic wifh its politics and economy of the new democracy conforms 
to the l)est desires of over 90 percent of the Chinese people. Tt conforms, as 
Dr. Sun Vat-sen one(‘ fore-^iphtedly stated, “to human desire, the demands of 
historical development, the needs of the people, and is bound to bo built as many 
people resolve to tinhi for it.” This is th(‘ only way out for China. 

Do not sotne of tin* elenumts in it sugixest the path taken by capitalist society 
with a state of a bourj'eois-dictatorship ty()e? Surely, his i^rourid was once 
traversed by the western bourijceoisie. But it is impracticable for Cdiina to adopt 
exactly the same course both Ix^causc of the international as well as national 
situations. 

It is impracticable first from the viewi^oint of the international situation. 
we know, th(‘ dominating feature of the international situation of today is the 
clash of declinin^i; irnperialisni and rising socialism. ThiTofore, it is imperialism 
that will not allow (diina to develop its own ca])italism. 

ddie modern history of (’hina is nothing but a history of the imperialist, invasion 
of ( Jiina, of obstruction l.)y it of tla^ ])ath of ('hiria’s indf'jamdencc* and of tlic 
hindranet'S placed by it in th(‘ growth of Chinesf* capitalism. I'he previous 
Chuiese revolutionary attempts, which cost tlie lives of thousands of j>atriots, 
w Te all crushed by inii)erialism. Now a strong and barbarous Japan has invaded 
China with the piirj^oso of colonizing her. It is her own caj)i(fi]ism, and not 
C’hinese eapitalism that Japan is now making every effort to dev(‘!o]>. It i.s the 
dictatorship of the Jajmnese bourg{H)isie and not of the Cdiinese bourg(r)isi(‘ that 
the JapaTiest' aim to set up. Surely we are today wdtnes>ing tlu* last d<‘ath struggle 
of imperialism: It i.s on the point of death. 

“Imperialisjn is the dyinc form of capitalism.” as Ltriin once stated. But ju.st 
because of its a})proaching efid, it. i.s feeding more and more upon th(* coloni(*s 
and semicolonies, and i.s in no way likely to i>ermit the existence of any otluT 
capitalist society with a bourgeois dictatorship state. It is just b(‘Caus(‘ Japanese 
imperialism found iiself faced with a serious economic and political crisis, i. c., 
was on the point of death, that it resolved to iiivad(i and colonize ('hina and thu.s 
block up the road to the estal)lishfnenl of bourgeois dictatorship and the develop¬ 
ment of national capitali.sm in Cliina- 

Ill the second j)lace, w^e have the growth of socialism. Witli all th(‘ inpierialist 
countries .as it< enemies, (China’s struggle for indepeiuhmee cannot but base 
it.sclf on the policy of taking th(* hand of fricridshif) offered by the socialist country, 
tlic Soviet T’nion, and tlie international jirohu.a.riat. ''I'lie course of (_’hinese 
capitalism f*Ji,rniot. in other words, be kept apart from tlie victorious march of 
tlie prolclnriiit of .lapan, Ih'itain. America, I'Yama^, (lermany, Italy, and other 
countries in their struggle against c.apitalism in their respective countries. Their 
vicUirv is our victory, 'riiough one can?K)t forecast, that a (Chinese victory must 
follow tlie victory of tlie revolution in one nv other of those countries, but it 
uudoubtcallV ^i'viuh that it can achic‘V(‘ suc(‘f'<s only witli their help. Final 
vi(!t(>ry ill the pn^ent war of re^ustanco agaireu Japan will not be achieved without 
cla.^-piug the outstr(‘tdied hand of friemkhip of th(* Soviet l;nion. The refusal 
to take help from (he F. S. S. K., inevitably leads to disastrous con.sefpiences to 
the r(^v()lution. Choi lluTO be any doubt about this if one hades back at the out¬ 
come of th(' anti-Sovid c'irn})aign launched in China after 1927'^ 

This is a lime of rervolulion and w’ar, a time of raTtain death for capit.alism and 
of certain growth of socialism. It is tlien nothing but an illusion to assume that 
China can begin to f)uihl a capitalist society of the bourgeois-dictatorship type 
after its victory over imfxiriaiism and feudalism. 

If it was possible for Turkey to .set up a bourgeois dictatorship after t.he first 
imperialist w^ar and the November revolution, under sfiecial conditions (the 
strengt h of the bourgeoisie after the defeat inflicted upon Greece and the com¬ 
parative weakness of the proletariat), then tlie end of Uiis war ami tlie victory 
(if socialism will see no other Turkey, than a “Turkey” of 40,000,000 people. 
Owing to its special conditions (the compromising nature of the bourgeoisie and 
the strengt.h of the proletariat), China did not have so simple a task to tackle 
as Turkey had. 
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nf Kemalism, after the set-back 

of the Chiiicbe rtv olution in 1927? But where is the Kemalism of China? Wliere 

^>ourgeois-dictatorship type and the corresponding 
Turkey of Kemalism has finally slippc'cl 
into the very arms of British and French iinix^riaiism, and is becoming mor(‘ and 
more semicolonial, a jiart of the imperialist reactionary world. For all such heroes 
or big guns who snout about Kemalism in the colonies and semicolonies in the 
international situation that exists in the forties of tlu^ twentieth century, there 
are hut two ways open. Either they go over to the side of the imperialist front 
as a part of world n^aetion, or come over to the side of the anti-Japanese front as 
^ Vp world progri'ss. Then* is no third wuiy. 

I he Chinese bourgeoisie should liave learned a lot of necessary lessons from the 
internal aflairs of our (country. 

In 1927, immediately aftiT tiu^ victory of the revolution, Avhioh was won due to 
the coinbined i‘fTorts of the proletariat, the peasaniry, and the pcMty bourgeoisie, 
tiu" Cdiinese boi]rg(‘oisi(‘ at once broke away from the people and started to 
monf)p(»li/(‘ th(‘. har\'est of revolulitin. Mort'over, this Avas followc'd by 10 years 
of “('xurininating the Communists” campaigns wOiich lu-arlv exliausted them. 
But what wns the n^sult? 


All' then the out-ofdate rot,ten iindhods used by the w^esti'rn bourg(‘ois dictat or- 
shij) still to be copit'd afu'r 2 years of war against (he JapaiK'se, who have already 
])(metraled (h'ep into our soil? I>o tliev think ii is still w’ortli wliile to try once 
inor<‘ the ”10 years’ Communist exterminating” campaign, which failed so mis- 
era!)ly anrl only led to the ”exterininal.ion” of the capitalist tln'ory of bourgeois 
dictatorsliip? Y(‘s, a “mono-party dietatorshi])” did emerge' at the cost of 10 
vein's ()f destruction, but it was nothing otlu'r than the dictatorship of a smni- 
colonial and scunirmiflal nature. 


Wliat was w'orse was tliat the first 4 yi’ars of tlie cam])aign (from 1927 to tlie 
Mukden ineifhmt of S(’pterrib(‘r 1<S, 1931) had nnule it poss!})le fora “Mamdiukuo” 
te occur, while the iiex! fi years of the n(»torious anti-Cominimist campaigns 
invited thf' Japanese iiivadt'rs onto the Chinese mainland. If there is anyone 
w ho makes u{) his mind ).o start again anoi.her ”10 years of extermination,” he 
must be an ant i-Comnuinist of a new' type wdio (litters in some aspects from the old. 

But then lias not someone already taken uf) this role sw’iftly and bravely? 
He, is calk'd Wang Ching-wi^i. It is this man wiio lias become ihe much-famed 
anti-Comrnuiiist leader of the now type. There may be some w'ho may feel the 
urge to join Wang Ching-wei, but the trouble for them would be that it would 
then be much more difficult for tlicni to shout about the “bourgeois dictatorship,” 
‘‘ca])italist society,” “Kemalism,” the “Modern state,” the “MonoParty Dicta- 
torshij)” and tin* theory of “mono-principUiS,” etc. So if now' that road is barred 
and if he who is now' on the side of anti-Japanese groups instead of on the side of 
\\ aiig Ching-wei, still thinks of repudiating the anti-Japanese forces, of monop¬ 
olizing the fruits of victory and of establishing a one-party dictatorship, such 
a one will ind(*ed find hiin.self thoroughly unable to grasp what the future holds 
for him. 

Uie w'ar against Japan, let us be clear, cannot be taken even one step forward 
without the efforts of workers, peasants, and intelligentsia. Is it not an insult 
to oornnion sense to find yourself being beaten back when in fact you want to 
kick out the Japanese? Unfortunately, the Chinese bourgeois die-hards (I 
emphasize the word “die-hards”) seem to have learned practically nothing from 
tlu^ bitter lessons of the past 20 years. Do we not know' that they are still shouting 
of “restricting the Communists’' and of “opposing the Communists”? Do we 
not note that they are adding another chapter of the “treatment of the opposing 
party” to the old storv of the “treatment of the opposing party” which is none 
other than the previous “bill of restriction of the opposing party”? Goodness, 
do we not know what they are going to do with the destiny of our nation by impog- 
ing one “restriction” aft( 3 r another “treatment”? Also, we are doubtful if they 
know what they mav expect for themselves out of all this. 

What we sincerely wish to advise you, gentlemen, is that you need to open 
your eyes and have a look at China and the world, have a look at the present 
eituation, internally and externally. Then you w'ould not repeat yimr own mis¬ 
takes: otherwise, not only would the Nation be injured, but your own business 
wouifl not go well either. Events have decided surely and precisely that the 
Chinese bourgeois die-hards, if they insist on what they are doing, willfinci them- 
8(*lves in course of time in the most difficult situation and end by destroying 
themselves. We used to hope that the anti-Japanese United Front of China 
would hold out to the victorious end in a spirit of cooperation, that it would not 
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result in power monopolization. That wa.s the only and the best path to follow. 
We C<*niinunists f(WV('ntly api)eji1: “Do not say this is no true forecast.” 

Th('r(‘ is much truth in the saying of the first President of the Ilepublic of 
Cliina, Mr, Li'e Yuan-lion: 

“Kat toi>:etlit'r, if any” (i. e., share wliat you haveY Fighting shoulrler to 
shoulder, as we ann let us <'nt togetlier, if th<‘re is rice; ](‘t us work togidher, if 
th'Te is anvthinc: to do; and hd us learn together wlnui then* is anything to U^arn. 
The monopolist attitude of “eating alone” was th(' rotten way of th(‘ hnidal 
mast(‘rs. Obviously it is not practicable during th(‘ forties of the twentieth 
centnr\'. 

We Comniuni'^f^ rlo not n'inifliate an\’ section of the revolutionary people who 
tak(' a stand against capitulation and who an^ not anti-Clominunist. W(* are 
going to cooperate' to the end with the various classes, strata, partii's, political 
groups and inilividuaN who are r«‘so)ved to b(‘ anti-.)a[)anf‘se aiul to hold tog«‘ther 
tlu' rni1{*d Front. Ihit w(‘ shall nor hav(‘ anything to flo with thos(‘ who want to 
excliid(' the (’onimuni'^t Party and tr> disrufU the unit<*d front, (diina niu^t, 
hold on aiul fight, nniti'd and progressive. Any attmnfits fnun any (]Marters t<» 
capitulate, to disrupt {>r to go backward we consid<‘r intolerable. 

VI. NOT YET THE TIME EOH SOCIALISM 

Tlie question may be askc'd: Is it possible for Thina to follow' at tliis stage the 
road of ^ocialism, of prolcdarian dictator^!liJ), if slu' i> not to take that of caiiitalism, 
of bourgeois dietatorshi])? 

It is not possible. 

Though it goes without s.aying that the first step of the n‘V()hition wdiieh w'e 
are eontotnplafiug today will one day inevitably develop into th(‘ second step, 
i. e., socialism, and only in the r(*a!m of socialism can C’hina bcu'otm* j^rosperous, 
y(*t the present is no time to practice it. Socialism is out of tlu* epH'stion bedore 
the tasks of tlu? fircsent revolution. th(‘ tasks of anti-irnperialisni and anti- 
feudalism, are fulfilled. Tlu* Cdiinese rc'volution can only be* aehi(‘V(‘d in two 
stc‘ps: («) New democracy; (h) socialism; and wc^ should point out lliat tlu* })criod 
over which (he first step w'ill ext(‘nd will lx* a considerably long one. Wi* are not 
idealists. We cannot pla<*e ourselvcvs above the conditions of f)rc‘seMt-(Iay lib;. 

Some malicious projiagandi.sts often intentionally mix the two diffeuent revo¬ 
lutionary s1ag<*s into what they call the* theory of accomplishing tlu* ”n‘volution 
in one stage,” wh(*reby they try to prove that the content of all revolutions con¬ 
sists of tile three ]>eople’s principles; therefore, thetv say, that tlu* r(‘a.son for tlie 
exdst(‘nee of communism has disappeared. They are using this thc'ory as a filat- 
form whence to w'a<g(‘ tlu‘ir campaign against the eighth route and new' fourth 
armies and the Shiin-i-Kdinsu-Xinghsia border region, d’heir int(*ntion at bottom 
is to eliminate an.v revolution, to knock out with r(*actionary t.horoughiu‘ss the 
forces of the peojile in tlu'ir struggle for democratic rights and against .Jajuinese 
imperialism, r(;sulting in jiaving the way to capitulation to .lapan. 

Tliis has the systmiiatically planiusi backing of tlu* Ja])an(‘se. It, is a part of 
the jiolitical ofT<*nsi\c Japan d<*ci(l(‘d to launcli sirie by .side* with the economic 
bait offered to China after the occupation of lianlouv, arul wlien it had lirconu* 
cl(‘ar tliat military force* alone can lu'ver beat (diina. 'I'he political offensive 
aims at winning eiver Uu* vacillating (‘lements in the anti-Japan(*se camp, at 
paralyzing the united front, at uiulerinining Kuomintang-Coinmunist c(K)p(*ration, 
wliile the economic bait is pn-senb-d in the'form of “joint enterprises.” 

Under this .scheme, Japan w ouUl allow Chinese capitali.sts to inv(‘st their capital 
in enterpri.ses in central and south CJiina; their slian* will be bl p(‘roe‘nt of the 
total capital while the Japanese share will bo 49 }>ercent. And in nortli Cliina, 
the Chinese share will be 49 percent in cornpari.son to the 51 ])ercent of the Japa¬ 
nese. The Japanese have also promised to give back to the Cliiiu'se cfqiitalists 
their former properties, now in Jafiane.se hands. This ha.s attracted a handful 
of shamele.ss capitalists wdio seek profit, not caring how they get it. 

A section of the Chinese capitalists headed by Wang Ching-wei has been "won 
over to tliis arrangement; while some others, still hidden insifle the anti-Japanese 
camp, are dreaming of it. But what they are afraid of is the certain opposition 
of the Communists to such a move, and also of the title of “Flan Traitor” which 
will inevitably bo given to them by the coninion people. In view of the above 
difficulties, they, therefore, have come to the conclusion that it is necessary to 
work their w'ay into public favor. 

As soon as ihis plan w as worked out, in order to cheat the people, a few Trot- 
skyites as well as several literary hacks were summoned to shout about the thesis 
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Li>oHhiiU’ ,.?;Y cf>rnm»'>isH‘ to China, the 

lionlo and Nmv V.nin' '*’ t'"iimiiniist Party of Cliina, alwiit the Eiulith 

PI erHIla wnrfVrr^ an,i,<,s ohslructioii of war activities and tlieir lioax of 
Hisiiiiit v florM^n I the so-ealhd feudal partition, tlie disotjedience, 

cli. unit.\ and all(‘fr(‘d ronspimou's arifi nprisiTurs of tlu' Communist Partv. oto., <‘tc. 

Vi’” I)uri>()so of first mating th(‘‘i(l<>ological 

proparation hofon' they carry out the act of capitulation, i. to desert to the 
Japanese' for tlu',sake of the :,1 or 49 percent of the shares, sacrificing the inten\sts 
oi ine nation. J*or thesi' gc'ntlemen thf‘ enthusiasm they se(*{n to sliow for their 
theory of on(‘-s1,age r(‘V('lutiuii” and tlieir opposition to i,he Coniinuiiist Party 
amounts at hottom to nothing oiher than tlie very same' “49 perc(‘ia“ and “51 
perceiit of the shares which the^'^ seek to gain by their “theory of no-n'volutioii.’^ 
J Iiat is th(‘]ioint, 

i here ar(' in the ineantime, another kind of p(*oplo who, though tlu'v may not 
be inalieious, often gt‘t taken in by tlie so-called “tlieory of one-stage revolution” 
and tlie entirely subjc'etivtj thesis which purports to “eomph-ttj th(^ itolitical and 
Roeinl revolution in one stroki',” in utter disregard of tlie developinmit of the 
n'volut ion, i. the ru'ei'ssity of a pm'iod of transilion lif'twemi one revolution and 
anoth('r; arid then iKTinit themselves tlu^ nons(‘nse f»f tlu* talk r('fern‘<.l tri viz, “to 
roniplete the jioliti(;fil and so(‘ia.l revolution, in one stroke.” Sucli talk, bv^ con- 
fusing th(' t,wo stages ol the* revolution, tends to injure the cause of re'volution by 
diminishing the iniportanee of the deniorcratic tasks to be carried out at the 
present juncture. 

It. is correct t h(*n to say that the two stage's, of wiiich the first, should form the 
groundwork of the second, must not be intc'rrupted by a stage' eif bourge^ois flie*tator- 
ship. This alone is the prope'r Marxist ine'thod e)f unde'rstanding the course of 
de'vedeipnie'iit eif our re'veihition. It is tei snfler from the worst illusion to assent to 
the sugge'stiein that the' deunexTatic stage of the re've^lution has not its own spe'cific 
tasks aiifl timetable and that it is possible to ac'^omiJish in one stage tasks which 
belong to an entirely ditfeTcnt stage, a late-r ^ta..i:e: feir instance^ to try to accom¬ 
plish the tasks of the* soedalist stage simultanesuisly with those of the' demex*ratic. 
8ue*h is the face of the the-sis “All in one stroke”’- wiiich is pure idealism, ft is 
not the' projH^r way in whicli any true, revolutionary could think. 

'Fhe bourgeois elie-hards may objeed here and argue: “Wedl, you (’emiiminists 
have iieistponed yemr jirogram of seioialism. "S ou have deelaxeel also tliat tei 
practice* the' thre'c peoiJe’s principle's is the neeei of present-day China. That 
your party is de;te*rinine'd to fight for their theirough fulfillment. Tlaveii’t you?” 
the'y w ill ask. 

“d’he'ti, why not jeack uj) conmiunism for the time' being?” 

d'his has become the steiek argument eif those W'ho wildly shout about the thesis 
of s(»-eall(‘d mono ])iirtyism. The very nature of this w’ild slioiiting, or wi' may 
call it utter nonse'iise, if you like, shows the autocratie; views of the reactionary 
die-hards. 

The* CoinmuTiist outloe^k is the outcome of the' whole* ideological develojunent 
of the w'orld bourge'ois jieriod, and communism is, at the same tinu', a new kind 
of social system. The' Coinmnnist ide'ological system and social syste'iu is difleTent 
from any other; it is tlx' most sck'ntific ieieological and social system of any; it is 
the most colnpreh<‘nsi^’e. the* mo.^'t progressive, the /nost revolutionary. As we 
know\ the ide'ological and social system of feudalism has been relegate'd to the 
niuMuim of liistory. The' ide'ological and social sy.ste'in of capitalism, too, has partly 
gone' to the museum of history (in the U. B. S. it.) and the remaining ('difice in 
othe'r parts is crumbling dow n rapidly. 

Only the ideological and social svstem of communism is going strong in full 
bloom*, tlirougbout the world. The advance of scie'iitific socialism in China lias 
widened the peopl('’s views; it has changed the face of the Chinese revolution. 
The Chinese ^‘(h'lnocratic” revolution can never be achieved w ithont the guidance 
of cominunisin, apart from the second stage of the revolution, viz, the^ Socialist 
stage. That is wiiv the bourgeois die-hards are shouting so hard, asking us to 
“pack-up” coiTimuiiism. Ibit vou just cannot have communism “packed up. 
Once it is “packed up,” China will exist no more. The whole w^orld looks upon 
communism as its saviour. So also does the China of today. 

It is known to everybody that, both in the held of ultimate forms in social 
organization and in th*e matter of practical working jirograms. the Communist 
Party has developed its outlook, i. e., it has a maximum and minimum program. 
The new democracy of the jirosent and the socialism of the future axe its two 
component parts to I>e carried out under the guidance of the whole ideology of 
communism. 
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it not ntlorly absurd tlion to raiso the cry that commiiinsm must bo “packod- 
iip” vvhoii fho prinriplos of tho iniiiimiiTn imiiiodiato propjram of tho Communist 
Party are fundaimuitally and oonsistontly tho samo as tliosc of “the tliree poo})lc’s 
priiici[>los”? On tho part of tho Communists, it is this consistonov that makes 
possible tlioir considoriiiL!: “tho throe people’s prinoiplos as tho ])olitical V)asis of 
the anti-Ja]mns(‘ unitc'd front.” That is why tlu'v rocoejnizo that tho throe 
poopk‘’s principles conform to tho no<'ds of present-day Cl)ina. for tho fulfillment 
of which tlio Communist Party is flotorminod to fijjjht. Tf wo did not think so, 
then there would bo no such possi()iIity of ai^rotuiumt, 

^'his then is what is nu‘anf liy unilt'd front h(*twoon communism and tho llireo 
people’s }')rinc.ipios durimi; th(' period of tho dtunocratic rovolulic’)!!. It is of this 
united front tliat Dr. Sun Vat-son spoke in liis fatuous sayin^t, wfuuj lie said that, 
“Communism is a ^ood frimid of (In* thn‘o poop]t‘’s principle's.’’ To fh'iiy com¬ 
munism is, ifj fact, to ro]>udiat(‘ tho unite'd front. It is pr<‘cis<'ly tlio ilio-hard’s 
liolief in the “niu'-]»arty systond' ainl his flonial <'f the iinite'd front that has pro- 
duec'd tin* absurd arannu'nt <‘t tho liepiidation of communism. 

Tin* one-])arty l}n‘>is itself is also absurd. As wo know, as loni^ as tlu'ro are 
cla>ses, each class will hav(‘ its <)wn doctrinn and tln'ory. Soinotiun''^ t'von difTor- 
ent <i:roups iimid<‘ otio cia-:> hav(‘ doctriu'-^ of their own. ’I’here is the outlook of 
feudali.^'in for tli** landlord class. capitalism f(*r tin* bour.Ljt'ois, Ibnldhism for 
the nioFiks, (’hrisiianiiy for t ho ('hrisi ians, polyl }n‘i-.in for (In'peasant ry * 

anrl ihe recently sponsorr'd doctrines of Ivi'inalism. fa.scisni 

docn-ine of (listribulioma<*<‘orM’im.’,-io-labor. »'{e. 'rin'ii why no coinnnndsm for 
the proletariat ? Tlien w!iv tho siauitinij: about ^‘pfu*k up” communism wln'n ilnu-i' 
are so many “isms”? Frankly sp('akiim. tin’s idt'a-”f)ack up” communi<ni—is 
an imf)()s-ibl(^ o!!**. Put, what about putti’it^ it to the lest? If communi rii is 
beaten in the test, W(‘ ('ominum'sl.s will liav*' nolhiui^ to eomf)!ain of; we shall have 
only ourselves to blanio. In the alternative, we shall have to think tliat is the 
antidemocratic “one-partyi-'in” that must In' “pa.ckod up” witliont df'lay. 

VII. 'I'HE I'liutn rKori.F.’s eKTNrii'i.us .and roMMUNtsM 

In order to avoid misuinl«'rst:iuidimj; and to enlarge* the vif'ws of the dii'-hards, 
it is necessary to point out ch'arly wln'n'in he the ditbuM'nef's and wln'rein tin* simi¬ 
larity and consistency betwfsm the three peopl(‘’s })ririci})l('s .and communism. 

r’undarnentally speakimx, the fniliiical proarams of liotli “tlie Ihret* f)eopIe’s 
princifiles” and communism for (lu* [naiod of (he Chinesi^ boiiri'eois-democratic 
revolution are consist<‘nt with each other. -Mor(‘ [ua'cisi'ly, tin* thri'ep('oplc’s 
principh'S arc, revolulionarv nationalism, d('mocracv and people's lividihoofl, as 
reinterpret(Ml by Dr. Sun "t'at-.seii in 1921; these art' basicaiiy consistent with the 
political proaram (jf (n)mrnunism durinc. tlie fn*riod of China’s denu^cratic revolu¬ 
tion. It is due to this consistency and the j)ractice uiid('ri> ine; the ihr(*e j)rincip]es 
that make jiossible tlie united front, which consists of two doctrini'S and two 
fiarties. It would bt' a mistake to disregard this point. 

Then, let us look at wh(*re tlu'v tiitfer: 

fl) They differ in certain aspects of their resj>ective prot^rarns during the 
democratic rex olutionary jjeriod. For instance, included in t he (’ornmunist pro¬ 
gram of the jieriod of democratic revolution, tlujre is the demand for tln^ (‘stablish- 
ment of the 8-hour-day working system and of a Ihorougli land revolution; these 
a.spects are not to be found in the case of the three princi{)les. Hence, if the same 
are not incorporated into the throe principles and put into ])ractice, we should then 
say tliat even though the democratic firograrns of the three principles and of 
communism coincide in fundamentals, th<‘v do not do so entirely. 

(2) They differ also in their division of (he Chinese revolut ion into stages. For 
communism, there is the stage of (lie socialist revolution which goes lieyond the 
minimum one of the democratic revolution; a maximum program wdiich is other 
than the minimum program, i. e., a jirogram desigiu'd to realize socialism; while the 
three people’s principles postulate no socialist revolutionary period other than the 
democratic revolutionary one, nor do they contain a maximum jirogram for the 
building of .socialist society. 

(3) They differ in their respective doctrines. The ideology of communism is 
dialectical and historical materialism; wdiilc the ideology of the three people’s 
principles is the history-view of livelihood or livelism. They are the opposite of 
each other. 

(4) The thoroughness with which tho revolution must be carried out differs in 
degree between the two. Comiininisin, finding in itself the unity of theory and 
practice, possesses the quality of real revolutionary thoroughness while in the 
camp of the three principle.s, wuth the exception of a few gifted patriots, there 
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between theory and practice, between words 
of rovulutionary Uioroiighiiess. 

All the a leve points (‘onstit ute the differences between the thre(i princii)les and 
cominunisin. C <)nsequen1 ly Ukto is a differ(‘nc(‘ belwc^en a “San Min C'liii-ist” 
and a Comimim.st. Any attempt to flisregard such difTerenec'S, any overlooking 
of the contrudicljon which lies Ixaieath the fundamental unity of the twa) vi(‘w- 
points waiulrl b(‘ a inistaki!. 


l>(‘aiing in ioio<l what, we have discussed above, one thing inevitably emerges 
Cleary: our ability to understand fully w'ell what the caiiitalist die-hard cry of 
jiacking up of cominunism really m(*ans. If it do(‘s not mean that tlu* react ion- 
ari(‘s w'lint to s(‘t, up an auto(U'acy, then it would mean that Ihev vv(‘re indulging 
in })ure nonsense. 


1 he bourgeois die-hards utterly ignore tin* way in which history moves. Their 
knowuedg(^ ol its courj^f* drops even below zero point, d’hey c^Jo'os(^ not to know 
the difl(u*(*n(u.‘ bidween cominunism and the three peopl(‘^s princi])h‘s nor the 
diffenmee belwe(‘n the new thno peoph^’s principles and tlu? old. 

AVe ( omrnunists have coiisidered “the. three ^leopl(^’s prineiples’^ as the iiolit.ical 
basis of the anti-,Japanese National luiited h'ront, we c.orisider them to be a 


iiee(\ssily for present-day C'hina and our jiarty will struggle for their thorough 
realization. 


\'V(‘ alsf) state that there is a furifkainental consistoney between the minininin 
program of commnnisni and the three principles. What is it in more precise 
wa)rd.s? It refers to nothing else than the “three principles” as reinterpreted by 
])r. Sun liimself in his declaration to the first plenary session of the ali-C’hina 
Knoinintang meeting. We, therefore, sincerely wi^h that the die-hard gentliunen 
wull still find the time to refer to tliat declaration after tlieir daily routine of shout¬ 
ing about “restricting the (’ommunists,’’ “liquidation of communism” and talk 
of “anticommunism.” Notice must be taken of what ])r. Sun emphasized in 
that declaration. From that statement, we car safely conclude tlial only the 
three principles thus interpreted are the proper ones, and tliat any otlier must be 
regarded as false. 

In order to avoid the accusation ag.ain of “spreading wTong notions,” 1 ought to 
remind you that many Kuomintang members togetlicr wut li myself wutnessod in 
person the ])assing of that declaration. 

It was that declaration that clearly divirled the three princiyiles into two cate¬ 
gories corresponding to two historical phases. The ones which prevailerl fiefore 
the deehiration fall int.o the old category, the phase of the old colonial, scini- 
colonial bourgeois-democratic revolution, of the old democracy; and they may 
be called the old “three principles.” 

After that declaration, the “three tirinciples” were transformed into the three 
princiiiles of the new category, of the ])lifts(* of the ncAV colonial, semicolonial 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, of new democracy and a new kind of three 
princi])les, which are the revoiutionary tliree principles of the new’ periorl. 

Th(‘se may be called the three principles of the nmv period, th(‘ new, genuine 
thr<*c principles—the three priiicii>l(*s guided by the tlin'c doctrines of “Allinncc 
with tli(‘ Soviet,” “Allianci' with the (.^mmiimists,” “Alliance wutli the workers 
and p<^asants.” Deprive the doctrine in its new form of any one of the three 
elements and the tliree principles will be destroyed in the course of the now period 
as falsi;. 

Let me explain the thri'c principles further. 

Firstly, the njvolutionary, or newy genuine three principles must be bas(‘d on the 
policy c>f alliance with the Soviet, It is becoming exceedingly clear now^ that 
without t he policy of unity wit h tlu* Soviet, any holding back from alliance with the 
one socialist couiitry in the world, is bound to lead one down to the policy of 
alliance with the imperialists, with imperialism. Is this not wdiat happened in the 


period iininediat(“lv after 1927f 

In the first 2 years of war wdieii (he second imperialist w’ar was yet to come, 
there existed eontrarlictions between (Ireat Britain and America, on the one hand, 
and Japan, on the other, which could be utilized. Since the outbreak of the 
second imperialist war, though these contradiction,s have not yet ceased to exist, 
yet they have become somewhat limited in scope. If there is not proper under¬ 
standing of our tasks, China might b(‘come engaged in a war against the Soviet 
Union (Jirough the provocation of Great Britain and America. 

(Mao w^as writing before the out-break of the Soviet-German War and the new- 

world alinement—Trans.) ^ ^ ^ 

If such turns out to be the case, China will find herself at once on the side ol the 
reactionary front of imperialism; it would result in a tragic outcome 
of our struggle for national independence. As the struggle between the socialist 
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country and the imperialist countries is becoming sharper and sharper, it becomes 
absolutely necessary that China makes her choice between the two camps. It 
may be asked: Is it not possible to remain neutral? No. From now on, to use 
the word “neutral” is to do nothing but cheat oneself, for into these two camps, 
all tiie countries will be drawn. 

For China which is at war with an imperialist power that has already penetrated 
deep into her territory, the help of the Soviet Union is even more indispensable 
now’ in order to achieve final victory. If China were now to choose the path of 
alliance with imperialism instead of the path of alliance with the Soviet, the very 
word “revolution” will have to be canceled and the three principles will be turned 
into a reactionary doctrine. 

In short, there can be no neutral position but either a revolutionary or a counter¬ 
revolutionary position. 

Wang Chiiig-wei once proposed a position of neutrality “betw’een two fronts.” 
But unfortunately, the inventor Wang himself has since given up (has “packed 
up”) such a position and taken up another one, that of alliance with imperialism. 
Further, there are two imperialisms, the eastern and tlie western; it is with the 
former that Wang has allied himself. Well, you may regard it as not a bad idea 
to unite w’ith some of the western imperialist countries to fight the enemy in the 
east. But in doing so, you would have to march norlhw’ard under the command 
of the western imperialists, and your revolution would beconKj ijnjK)ssible. 'rhese 
circumstances thus dictate that tlie revolutionary, now or gemiine position must 
be a position of an alliance with the Soviet. CoTiver.sely, it must not be a j)olicy 
of alliance w’ith imperiali.sm, or an anti-Soviet alliance. 

Secondly, the revtdutionary, new or genuine three i)rincb)les must be based on 
the i)olicy of unity wdth the Coimmmists. This is the very opposite of the pcdicy 
of aiUicornmunism. 1'he anti-Communist policy is the policy adopted bv .Japanese 
imperialism and Wang Ching-wei. If you decide to follow the anti-Comnmnist 
policy, therj go ahead to join up witli the aiiti-Coininunist gang. But would not 
that look like the conduct of a traitor? 

In that case, what about the desire to follow others, but not the Japs, in pro¬ 
moting the anti Communist policy? Obviously that sounds etpially ridiculous. 
So that, no matter w’hoiiisoever you follow, you are a traitor if you are an anti- 
Corniuunist. For by being so, you can fight the Japs no more. 

A third idea is the one which suggests: Why not take up the nnti-Communist 
task independently? This w’ould only produce a nightmare. For how can one 
promote such a countcrrevolutionarv task amidst all the w'orrics of a sernicolonial 
existence and w'ilhout the support of imperialism? Is it feasible for anyone to 
oppose “independently” the very communism wduch was oi)po.sed in vain by the 
efforts of almost the whole imperialist w’orld over a long period of 10 years? 
People say: “It is nice to oppose the Communists, but it is a diflicult job to carry 
the business through.” This saying is partiv false and partly true. It is partly 
WTong, for how can it be “nice” to “oppose the Communist''”? It is partly true, 
for the anti-Communi.st task is really “difficult to fulfill.” The reason for this is 
to be found fundamentally not in the doctrine of communism itself, but among 
the people. For the people like communism, and do not like that which sets 
itself up in opposition to it. The people w'ill become ruthless in their reaction 
when they come to know^ that you are going to oppose the Communists instead 
of the enemy of the nation, who has penetrated deep into our land. 

It is then certain that those who plan to kill communism will kill themselves. 
It is better not to try to start the campaign if you are still able to resolve not to be 
killed. This is the advice we sincerely want to give to all anti-Communist 
warriors. Therefore, it is extraordinarily clear that the three principles of today 
must be the three principles of unity with Communists. Otherwise, it will be 
death of the three principles. The policy toward the Communists ha.s become a 
question of the very life or death of the three principles. In unity with Commu¬ 
nists the three principles will live; in opposition they will vanish. Who will dare 
to prove that this is not true? 

Thirdly, the revolutionary, new or genuine “three principles" must be based on 
the policy of alliance with the workers and f)ea8ant8. To cast aside the policy of 
alliance with the workers and peasants, to ignore the needs of the workers and 

E easants and to disregard the task of “awakening the people" as put forth in Dr. 

un’s will, is to insure the failure of revolution, or to be more exact, the failure of 
those who reject this policy. Stalin once said: “The problem of the colonies and 
seinicolonies is in essence a peasant problem." That is to say, that the problem 
of the Chinese revolution is in essence a problem of the peasantry, that the present 
resistance against Japan is in its essence the nature of a peasant war against 
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riew democracy” is in essence the politics of the transfer 
of power to the peasantry. The new, genuine three principles are in their essence 
principles of a peasant revolution. The idea of a popular culture is in essence the 
question of raising the culture of the peasantry to a higher level. The anti- 
Japanese war IS in essence a peasant revolution. 

Now, how true this characterization is may he proved by all that goes amongst 
Us, in all our acfivities, by the name of “going into the mountains.” In every¬ 
thing that we do we show that we are basing ourselves on tlie forces of the peas¬ 
antry: Our meetings, schooling, editing, writing, staging of dramas is all being 
done in the mountains. Everything in this war, in all our daily life, it is the 
peasantry that is giving us all. Here the phrase “in essence” means “funda- 
inentally” as explained by Stalin himself. It certainly does not mean the over¬ 
looking of other problems and other forces. 

It is tin? most commonplace knowledge of every primary schoollioy, that over 
80 perc(mt of the Chinese population consists of peasants, 'fhe jiefccntagc has 
become even higher after the occupation of our large cities by the ,ja])anese. 
J'herefore, tlie fxjasant i>roblem liecornes the fundamental problem of the Chinese 
revolution, and the peasantry becomes the main force of revolution. 

ik‘sides the peasantry, the second largest section of the Chinese population 
consists of workers, among whom several millions are industrial workers; handi¬ 
craft workers and agricultural laborers numl)er tens of millions. Without the 
workers, China w'ould not be able to live on, for it. is they who run the industrial 
part of t.he nation’s economy. Without the workers, th(‘ Chineses revolution 
wo\ild not be able to succeed, for it is t.hey who are t he most revolutionary section 
of the people and tin* vanguard, the leaders of the revolution. We may say then 
that the nwoliil.ionary, new or genuine three princif)les should l»e ones that look 
to the needs of workers and peasants. If there be a doctrine of tlie three principles 
wduch does not serve their interests and is not intended to “aw'akeii the people,” 
then, it is bound to decay. 

From the above, one can draw the conclusion that a doctrine of three principles 
that divorces itself from the policies of alliance with the Soviet, of unity with the 
(Vimmunists, and of service of the workers and peasants, is one that is useless. 
Every conscious follower of the three principles must take serious notice when 
considering this point. 

The three principle.s based on these three policies form the content of the 
revolutionary, now and genuine throe principles—the three principles of “new 
democracy,” the three principles which are developed forms of the old—a great 
masterpiece of thought of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, they arc a historic product of the 
Chinese revolution as part of the Socialist world revolution. It is such three 
principles and such only that the Communist Party of China has regarded as 
suiting the needs of present-day Cliina and for the thorough realization of which 
it will fight. It is such three principles and such only that are fundamentally 
consistent with the program of the Communist Party of China during the period 
of democracy, or, to be more precise, with its minimum program. 

As to the old three principles, they were the product of the old period of the 
Chinese revolution. In them, there was no place for the policy of Soviet alliance, 
because there still existed only Czari.st Russia; there was no unite-with-the- 
Communists policy in them, as the Communist Party was yet to be founded; 
there was no policy of alliance with the workers and peasants as the importance 
of the labor and peasant movements in politics was, at that time, not so obviously 
noticeable. . . , . 

Therefore, the three principles before the reorganization of the Kuomintang in 
1924 were the three principles of the old category, the out-of-date three principles, 
which, if they were not to be developed in a new way, would certainly obstruct the 
progress of the Kuomintang. It was Dr. Sun, the prophet who foresaw this, and 
together with the help of the Communist Party of China imparted a new historical 
content to the three principles, by giving a new interpretation in the light of a 

new situation. , . # j r 

A united front of the three principles and communism was forged, for Hie tirst 
time Kuomintang-Communist cooperation was worked out and later, on this 
basis, the first great revolution was launched with the support and sympathy ot 

*^The°Sd three principles had been revolutionary during the old period, as they 
reflected the historical peculiarity of the old period. But of thr^ 

after the advent of the new period; any attempt to restore the old form ^ thr^ 
principles after the advent of the new period and the emergence of the new ^ 
principles, any attempt to oppose the policy of alliance with the boviet after the 
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founciiTig of tlie Socialist country, to oppose the policy of unity with the Coin- 
niiinists after the establishment of the Communist. Party, or to oppose tlie policy 
of alliaiH^e with the workers and peasants after the workers and peasants have 
aln'ady awakeiKsl and shown llieir f)olilical (U)nscion‘^ness-“-any su(d) attempt is 
reaction.'iry and ineon-istefit in the face of liistorical development. The counter 
revohilion after 1927 was the very result of this lat)se. 

1 wish that all should hear in mind when applyinp: in today’s situation the thr<‘e 
principl(\s, the ancient Chinese sayin**: wliicli reads; “those who are aliv(‘ to the 
cours(‘ of historical dc'velopment deserve the title of horo(‘s.” 

The thre(‘ princi])l<‘s of th(‘ old catec:ory have? nothin.i>; in common with the 
minimum proerani of communism because they took form in the old period, which 
has now passed away. If then*, still remain any variety of thn'o t)rinci])les which 
stand in oj)position to the Snvi(*t, to coimnunism, and to tin; work(‘rs and {x'usant.s, 
tlK'v must b(* n*actionarv, having not only nolliing in common with tlu* minimum 
program of contimini^m, but must be regar(h*d as the em*my of communism. Tills 
is a fact too that remains to lx* pnnd(‘red ov(‘r by certain advocabis of the “1hrv(! 
people’s pri n ci i >1 ('s d ’ 

l^et. us fdso clearly assume that the ne^v Ihref* people’s priuci{)l(‘s .an* not going (o 
be brushed asi<le by any consei^uis s<‘Ction of the people. At least., not bi‘fore the 
anti-imperialist and antihaidal tasks are basically fidfilled. They eonld b(^ dis¬ 
carded oidv by Wang Ching-wei and his ilk. Hut notwitlistanditig the fact that 
Wang (diing-wei and company have been shouting so loudly about their own 
variety of three princiiiles consisting of slogans of an {inl i-Soviet, anti-(’ommunist, 
and anti-wnrker-and-jiea.sanl nature, Dr. Sun’s genuine three peopl(‘’s iirincijiles 
are still Ix'ing follow(*d by all politically eonseiou»? and jusl-mimlod peojih*. If wt* 
have found that then* have b(M‘n genuine “thns^ IX'ople’s prineiple-ists” who have 
uninterrtiptt'dly ipdield them in the course of tin* (diine.si* revolution sima* the 
reaction of 1927. tlien tindoubl(‘dly there mu.'^t be hutulreds of thousamls of them 
today, when the ('iieniv sitting rieht <»n top of n*^. We (dommnnists an* resolvfxl 
to fight side by sirle to tlie end with all genuine “thna* people’s [irinciple-isls” in 
an enduring coopt'ration. We shall not forsake anyfiody e.\cept tin* traitors and 
anti-C’ornmurii.st die-hards. 

VIII, TIIK M;W Cl'LTt RI': VFHSrS I’UK 01,1) 

We have explained above* the* historical p(*culiarity of Chinese fiolilics in tlie 
new period and tin* jiroldc'tii of the* new democratic re])iil>li(u We art* now in a 
position to atitiroach tin* cultural jiroblem. 

,A certain culture i.s (lie retieetion in a thought form of the jiolities and (s;onomics 
of a certain so(;i(‘ty. In (’liina, then* is the imperiali'-t form of culture, whi(9i is 
the retlei'llon of tie m<‘ans by whieh imperialism rules China. This kind of 
culture is inculcaleil through tlu* medium ot the cultural insl it ul ions run din-ctlv 
by the imperialists and by a section of iilierly .Nhane les.N Chinesiu In t ht*m all 
kinds of slavisli thoughts are taught, d'here is al>o senjiff*udal eiillun* in (diiiia, 
which is the n*tlection of seniifeudal fifilitii-*' and semifeudal economy. All tho.NO 
who (impose to inculcate; res[»ecl for ('onfueius and ('oncentrale on the study of the 
ancient ethic.s. who stand for the ohl social relations and Ihouglil. against the 
new ctdture and new thought— an; its s|>okesm(‘n. And im()(u*ialist. cult tin* and 
semifeudal ctdture are like twins who have for long worked togeth(*r in a rejiction- 
ary cultuial alliance to oppose tlie new* culturti of (.’hiiui. Thestj two cultures 
should be fought and overcome a.s they serve the interests of imiierialism and the 
feudal class. 

As long as th(;so cultures stand in thc^ way, no new' culture is capalile of springing 
up. The struggle betw'een tluan is a life-and-deat h struggle. 

As to the new^ ciilture, it reflects in a concepttial fortn the nf*w' (lolitics and econ¬ 
omy, tliose new* interests which it serves. .As we have inentiontid in cha(>t(*r III, 
since the adv<*nt of capitalist economy, (yhinese soci(*ty has (unergial gradually 
from a wholW feudal society into a semiff’udal ofk;, thougli the feudal elements 
in the economy still predominate. In relation to feudal economy, capitalist 
economy is progressive. Along with development of capitalist economy, there 
have grown and are growing new political forceps—they ar<* the forces of the 
bourgeoisie, the petty-bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Speak ing for t he aw'akened 
elemrmts among these classes are different revolutioriarv jiarthis, anujiig wdiich the 
tw^o most influential are the Kuomintang and the Communist Party. Hence 
without the capitalist economy, without the bourgeois class, the i)etty-bourgeoisie, 
and the proletariat, without their respective parties, the new conceptual form, 
i. e., the new culture, is impossible 
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These MOW politioiil, oOMnoniic, and cultural olonients constitute China’s revolu- 
tjonary h)ic(‘s. J liey are oppos(‘d U> the old politics, economy, and culture which 
jire a coiiiluiiatiori of two elements, one of wliich consists of Chinese native semi- 
tiuc al polities, economy, and culture and theoth(*r of im])erialist jiolitics, economy, 
and culture (the latter the strongiT of the two)—these older forms are 

reactionaiy anrl hav(* to lie done away with completidy. 

Chinas social stru^j^le takes the form of a strujjjgle hetwisui th(^ n(‘W forces 
ot Ui(^ masses (i. o., tin* revolutionary classes) on the one hand, and the old forces 
of imJ)eIl^^li^m and t.ln' fiuidal (dtunents, on tlie other, '^riiis stru^'^k’, i. e., a 
Htiu^^i(‘ between the forces of rt'volution and count,er-r(‘voluli()n, has gone on 
for the last 100 years from t.lu* opium war u]i to tiie ])resi‘nt, or, if we tak(> it in its 
eonscions aspect at Uaist, for about 30 years since trhe revolut ion of 1911. 

Hut, as stated above, the charactf'r of the; revoJutif)n itself changes from time to 
time. What was new in a certain liistorical period may prove old in another. 
1 he whole eenlury of t,he Chinc'se bourgeois-dionocratic revolution, as W(‘ have 
s(M‘n, mav Ik* divide,d into t,wo parts: The respective historical peculinrith's in 
each ])(‘ri()d demarcating the one from the ollitT. Jn tlu* first SO years, tlie 
Chin(-^e bourgerjis-democratie revolution belonged to the old type* of revolution, 
wiiiie during (he last 20 yiairs it has become transfornu^d into something differiMit, 
as a re.Milt of the changed political devclopnumt^ within and without (he country. 
The old form of d<'mf»cra.cy was the liallmark during the first 80 years. The 
iK'W democracy has b(a*ome I he new peculiarity in the last 20 years. This dis- 
tinefion is (rue fioth in the political as W(‘ll as in the cultural sphere. 

As to how the. new jiceuliarity has expressed itself in the field of culture is what 
w'e shall dwell on below. 


In the field of cubiire or idc'filogy, the May 4 movement of 1919 marked the 
divi ling line lu'tween the two fiistorical periods. 

B fore the May 4 movenumt, tlie struggle in the field of culture w^as the struggle 
between the ntov ciiltun* of tin' bourgeois cla.^.- and the old culture of the feudal 
class. This conflict look Hk* form of the pre-May 4 struggles between the school 
anrl the Literary Examination system, b.*twecn the new' knowledge and the old, 
lx twr'('n western knowk'dge and the native forms of thought. 

A.s against the teachings of the so-called school of those times and ether 
poisonous forma of tliinking of feudal times, the new knowledge, the western 
knowlrvige, was fundamentally the demand of the bourgeoisie for the spread of 
kno\vI(‘(ige of the natural and social sciences. Darwin’s theory of evolution, 
Adam Smith’s classical economics, Muller’s ethics, and Monteacpiieu’s sociology 
were introduced by Yen Fu, a (Chinese scholar of those times together with other 
works on natural science. These constituted the ruling thought of those who 
upheld the banner of “now” knowledge before the May 4 movement. At (hat 
time, such forms of new tliought did play a revolutionary role in fighting against 
the fmidal forms of thought, and therefore were in the interests of the bourgeoisie 
of ( he old period 

Ihit bourgeois thouglit proved too w-eak during the period of imperialism; it w'as 
unable (o hold its own against the reactionary alliance of the enslaving thought of 
foreign imperialism and the back-to-antiquity thought of (’hinese feudalism. Tt 
was defeated at once in tlie very first round of the counteroffensive launched by 
the reactionary alliance. The old bourgeoi.s-democratic culture, precisely because 
the old bourgeois-democracy had deteriorated in the period of the onslaught of 


imperialism, was bound to be defeated. 

Jbit the situation after the May 4 movement is quite different. From this time 
on, an entire new cultural force was born. It was the Communist cultural thought 
which arose under the leadership of the Chinese Communists, i. e., the Coinniuriist 
world view and its th(*orv of social revolution. The Chinese lal^or movement 
began in 1921. ’I'he fact*that the Mav 4 movement (1919), the founding of the 
(’ommunist I’artv of Cliina (1921) and the actual beginning of the (’hinesc lalior 
movement (1921) all took ])lace after the World War and the Noveml>er revolu¬ 
tion, that is to sav, after the national problem and the colonial movement have 
entered a new higher stage of world development—shows very clearly how the 
(’hinese revolution itself is closely connected with world changes. Because of the 
appeamneo on the political stage of a new force—the Chinese proletariat and the 
(;hinese Communist rart>—reinforcing China's dcvclopiriont, the new culture 
which otherwise was going down became suddenly in a position t-o 
new weapons and arms, and began to wage with help from its new allies a new bold 

offensive against the combined imperialist-feudal cultures. anfTinipnt 

This new nowerful force, though it still has not yet been able to gain sutncient 
groui.rand^hTthu8 had’ to iJkve the field of natural ssience. generally and 
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temporarily occupied by bourgeois thought, yet has won, in the field of the social 
sciences, the most important vantage points and has served to carry through a 
great transformation. During the recent 20 years of our revolution, it has dis¬ 
played vast revolutionary development, unprecedented both in scope and in extent, 
in the spheres of philosophy, politics, economics, military science, historical 
science, literature and the arts (drama, films, music, sculpture, and painting). 
Among the fighters in the sphere of the Chinese cultural revolution, Lu Hsun 
was the greatest and bravest and was its leading figure. Lu Hsun was not only 
a great littil'rateur but also a great t hinker and revolutionary. Lu TLsun’s tenacity 
was a reflection of mie of the most valuable virtues of colonial and seinicolonial 
people; his qualities of a fighter were an indication of the unconquerable will of 
the vast majority of the people. He deserves to be known as the most honest, 
the bravest, most resolute, most faithful, most enthusiastic national hero ever 
known to our history. Lu llsun’s way is the way of the new culture of the Chinese 
Nation. 

Before the May 4 movement, the new ctilture of China was the culture of the 
old democracy, a part of the cultural revolution of the world bourgeoisie. After 
the May 4, the new culture has developed as a culture, that expresses the new 
democracy, a part of the Socialist cultural revolution. 

l*rior to the May 4 movement, (,‘hina\s new cultural movement was under 
the leadership of the bourgeoisie, who at that time were still capable of leading it. 
After May 4, however, the cultural thought of this class fell b(*hind even its 
political thought, thus depriving this class of its role of leadership. Wluit they 
have been able to do in the recent tieriod of our revolution, inside the cam[) of the 
revolutionary alliance^ is to serve no more thati as particit)ant. This time the 
leadership inevitably has fallen on the shoulders of proletarian culture and thought. 
This is an indisputable fact which no one can deny. 

'rhe cullurt* of the new democracy is th(‘ anti-imperialist and antifeiidal 
culture of the t)eopl(‘, or, in terms of pre.scmt-day C’hina, the ciiMnre of the anti- 
Japane.se* Touted Front, whose leadership i^ bound to be in the hands of proletarian 
cultun;, i.e., of (\mimuiuVt thought: it cannot bo guided by the tlmught o** any 
other class. The culture of the new democraev, in short, is “the {)rolotarian-led, 
anti-imperialist and antibnidal culture of the p(‘op!e.'’ 

IX. STAGES OF THE CULTUIIAL ItICVOLOTlON 

The cultural revolution being the reflection in thought forms of the political 
and economic revolution serv<‘s as a weapon of the latter. Tn the (Junese revo¬ 
lution there is a basis for a united front in the cultural sphere just a.s in the 
political sphere. 

The United Front in the cultural revolution ha.s iiiid(‘rgone four stag(‘S during 
the past 20 y(‘ars: (1) the 2 vears betwef*n 1919-21; (2) the fl years from 1921 to 
1927; (.'L the 9 year.'^ from 1927 to 19i^b: (1) the 0 year-, from 1937 up to the present. 

The first stage extemls fnmi the .May 4 movement in 1919 to the founding of 
the Communist Party of (Oiina in 1921, during which time the influence* of the 
May 4 movement, is the main f<*atnre. 

The May 4 movement was an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal movement. 

The main historical significance of thf* May 1 mov('Tnf*nt lay in its thoroughne.ss 
and its urjcomprornising cliarHCf«*r, a f(;ature which the revolution of 1911 lacked 
in th(^ stnigalf* against imperialism and feudalism. What marie these rpialities 
possible was that ('hirH>s(* capitaiisl economy had bi'en further dr^veloperi during 
the previous pt'riod and that the n*volutionary (Jhinest* iiilf*!iigr‘ntsia of that time 
saw new hope r)f national emancipation in a serir^s of i‘vents that shook the world: 
First, that the three ino-t powr*rfiil empire-; of Hus.-^ia, (hirmanv, and .Austria- 
Hungary had be(*n riestroycai and that iiritish and French imtM‘rialisms had 
su.stained severe injury; that the Hu.ssian proletariat had already consolidated its 
Socialist country and that the proiet-iriat in Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy was rising up in a flood of revolution. 

It was at the summons of this world revolutionary upheaval, of the Russian 
revolution, and at the call of Lenin, that, the “May 4th“ movement aet.ually took 
place. The “May 4tir’ movement forni(*d a fiart of the world-wide revolutionary 
upsurge. Though there was no (’ommunist Party in China at the lime of the 
movement, there were a great, many among the intelligcmtsia, who welcomed the 
Russian revolution and poHS(3.ssed some elementary knowledge of communism. 
The “May 4th“ movement from its very ince])tion was a revolutionary movement 
of the united front consisting of the (Jommuiiist intelligentsia, the revolutionary 
petty-bourgeois intelligentsia and the bourgeois intelligentsia (the last-mentioned 
forming the right wing of the united front). The weakness of this stage of the 
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I^nntrMt InflTnu t*) ^ lacked the participation of the workers and peasants. In 

"'asses of the proletariat, the petty boiirKooisie 
naUoti^wide's^raie'***^ drawn in it Ijccanie a revolutionary movement on a 

* 1 .'^*'^ “May 4th” movement was so great and so thorough a cultural revolution 
that it was unjirecedented in Chine.se history. Much was done under the two 
slogans of the cultural revolution: (a) again.st the old ethics for the new ethics; 
(b) apjtiiiist tliG old lilonilure for tbo new literature. 

However, this cultural revolution was not wide enoiif^h to p:o down to the 
rnasses of workers and peasants; for instance, the ‘‘p(‘ople” refern'd to in the 
ifleas of peoples s iit(Tature” were defunul as the rnasses of tlifi city petty 
boiirs(‘oisie and the bourj^eois intellip:<‘iitsia, i. e., the so-called citizen class. 
p(ispite this limitation, the “May 4th“ niovernent did firepare th(; ^jjround both 

in ideology and in cadres for the fonrtation of tiu* (kinnnunist I'arly in 1921, 

and also blazed the trail for the inovcunent of “May 8()th“ and the northern 

expedition. On tlie other hand, the rnajorilv of th(‘ boiirf^rMiis intellii^entsia, 

wliich at the time formed the ri^ilit winji; of the “May 4th“ inovfunont l.)efz;an to 
go over to the reactionary camp of compromise witli the. enemy as soon as the 
rnov(un<‘nt advanced into its second sta^e. 

1'he second s1at>e of China’s culturnl revolulion was marked by the fomidin^ of 
the Communist Party, the “May ^Olh” movement and the northern expedition, 
during tlie course of which the united front formed hv the three classes coniimietl 
to develop, and I’ot eousoliiiaied in the practical field of jmlilics as the first Kuo- 
iniutani^-Comniunist nnited front 


Tile f^reatru'ss of Or. Sun Yat-son lies not solely in his letidin^ the revolution of 
1911 (thouj^li it Avas a revolution of the old botir^eois democratie type) to victory; 
btit also in liis beinp, able to readjust to the main current of worlrl devolojuneitt 
and of the deJtiauds of humanity liv Kivinu; a new orientation to tlu‘ three princi¬ 
ples and building up the new three princijiles of tlie three ^reat ])oli(>i(‘s of alliance 
with tlie Soviet, of unity’ with the Communists, and of satisfying the demands of 
the workers arui peasants. 

1'ill tlion, the thna* princif)les had very little to do with edueal ional, institutional, 
and Aouth circles, for tliose had n(X’<‘r found iti them anv slogans which gave the 
call to do awav Avith feudal culfiire. Heretofore the tliree principhis l)ad benj 
the three principles in their old b)rm and had generally been n'garrlcd as an op¬ 
portune meati.s used by the ambitious few in their political mau(MiV(‘rs to gain 
power and high posit ion. From the opening of the new [>eriod the throe principles 
were d<jveloped into the three principles of tlie three f)oli<‘ies and as a cotisecnKmce, 
were Avidely popularizerl all over tin* country, and took firm root in many educa¬ 
tional and universitv circles and gripped a vast majority of the youth, tlirougli 
the united efforts of the patriots of all parties. This was mad(^ j)()^<ible only be¬ 
cause the ohl three prineiplcs liad been developed into (he anti-iin[)eri!ilist, anti- 
feudal new democratic three princi(>les of the three polieios. Without this develop- 
TneTtt, the transmission of the id(»as of the tliree t)rineif>l(*s was imj)()ssiblo. 

louring this period, thes<‘ re a’oIuI ionary three [irinciph's be(;ame the political 
basis of the united front of the Kuomintang, the Coninmnist Party ami other 
parties. Tlu* three principles and cornniunism also formed a united front, as 
expressed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in his' famous saying, “Communism is a good frituid 
of tlio three |)rinciples.” According to its class composition, the united front 
was a triple one (the proletariat, the petty-bourgeoisie, and the bourgeoisie). 
\\bth the Kuomin Daily News and other jiapers serving as their organs, the 
patriotic parties launclKul ii]mn j(unt action in spreading anti-imperialist ideas; 
thev opposed the old typo of feudal education of Confucius-worship and of going 
back to t he classics; tliey defended 11 m‘ anti-imperialist and aiitifeiidal new litera¬ 
ture against reactionary attacks and stood up for tlu* latiguage as spoken by the 
peopl(% as against tlie old literature and the abstruse classical language. 

In the ("anton camfiaign and the* northern expeilition, they inculcated, for the 
first time and jointly, antiimpcTialist. and antifeudal ideas into the rank.s of the 
army, and t hus creatofl a new type of army. They took up t he slogans of “Doavii 
witli infamous bureaucratic rule and landlord exploitation,” and thus inspired 
the great peasant r(‘volation. Owing to the above and, moreoA’cr, due to the help 
r(‘udt‘red by the Soviet. Union, the imrtherri expedition Avas successfully carried 
out and as a conseciuence, enabled the bourgeoisie to achieve poAver with the aid 
of the workers and peasants. Hut no sooner had that happened Avhen the 
bourgeoisie turned round to shackle the proletariat and brought into being a new 
political situation. 
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Then rame the tliird stage; a now revolution developed from 1027-36. As a 
result of the Chirnvse hourge(usie deserting to the coiintorrev(»lutionary camp of 
imperialism and of t he hnulal interests, the previous stage of the revoliit.ion came 
to a clo'^e; th(‘ com]M)sitinn of (he n'rolutionary camp iind(‘r\v(Mit a great cha-Tige. 
Now only two of the original three classes remained: The {)roIetaTiat and tlic 
petty bourgeoisie (including the t)easantry, (he revolutionary intelligentsia, and 
other groups'). 

Now the ('hines(‘ revolution entered a new phase, which was destined to develop 
under the sole lead<‘f‘slup of the (’ommunist I\ar(-y of tdiina. Ouring this t)eriod, 
there wen; two marked fe:i(ur<‘s: on the one hand, the reactionary attempt, to 
exterminate tlu' (\immunisrs, and (Ui the otlu'r, a dtH'pening of the revolutionary 
movement, bor each., then* 'v^ere two as})(*ct.s -the reactiotiary cxtenninati<)n 
caTjpjaiiUis tonk two forms- -militarv and cultural; at the saine tinu* the rf'volu- 
tionarv d(‘('pening also went on in two ways: (he revolutionizat.iou of tlu' villages 
and a \'asi cultural upsurjie. 

'Jdie policy of extermination had the con.stant backing of im[>eri;ilism, together 
with thesu])po:-t (^f the reactimvirv fonasbotl) insi(ie China and all ovtT the world; 
it extended for a peritvl of no l(‘ss than 10 year.s, with its unprecedented bar¬ 
barities, in couser|uenef‘ of whi(‘h, hundreds f»f thousamls of (’omrnunists and 
stufleuts \\ere mussmmed and millions of work<'rs find pe;isaii(s were erushod and 
destrn\’ed. If those who were in command of the forc(‘s of f‘\ier*r?iinatiou had 
hari their wav it s(v.Mued em'tfnu that eommunisrn aiul tlie (himmuuists would be 
wiped out onee for .all. Ibit tlie revf‘rse was the result. J-loth forms of the cam¬ 
paign (‘iidtal in mis(‘ral)le f.ailunx The ouleornt^ of tlu‘ Tnilitai'y <‘Xtermitiation 
campaigns was that the Red .\rmy und(*rtook tin* march nr)rli)ward with a view 
to fight 1 he .ha[)anesc. 

The onteorne of tlie cuilural extermination campaign was tlie outbreak of the 
“De<*euiber 0th” revoliitionnry movemumt of th(‘ youth. .And the net result of 
the two parts of the policy of (‘Xterminat ion \\:is the a\\ak('ning of (he whole .'na¬ 
tion. d’hese were the po>i(!ve results. 

'['here w<Te also negalt\(‘ results, in that a powerful erumiy began his intrusion 
on our soil. Idji.s was the main natson why even to tliis da^’ the people have not. 
ceased to deplore the 10 years of anti-(‘ommuni.st cfimtiaign. A very ‘‘curious” 
fact, in view’ of the defenseh-ss positions the Communisls held in the cultural 
organization, was tluit the fierce cultural eampjiign ag.ainst the (’ommunists 
should have* failed. Is not this fact worth ])onelering upon? It should be noted in 
this conn#*ctie>n that it wa.s from tlii-s \ery ‘‘(‘xlermination” campaign t.hat lui 
Hsnn, the (Vmirnunist, emerged as a leading figure* of (diina’s cultural revolution. 

During the struggle* in this period, the* renolulionary camp held firmly together 
tlie antiin*.perialist find an(ife»idfil new democracy anei new three principles of the 
people while-* in the; counterrevolulionary camp there grew up an autex-raey born of 
the landlorel-bemrgenis alliance under tne dictates nf imj><*nalisiu. I'liis autocratic 
regime killerl, in polilie*.s as in culture, Dr. Sun’.s three f)<)licies, or new" th.ree prin¬ 
ciples, It is thi.s sfurie autocratic regime that must 1)0 held responsible for the 
most .severe national elisasters China suffered. 

Tl\e fourth period of China’s cultural revolution falls in the period of the 
present war of resistance against the Jafis. 'I’his period sees a new zigzag curve of 
the Chiiuese revolution, another united front of three clft.ssos. Itut this time the 
scope of the. uiiiied front has been much wid(‘ned. All classes—the U})i)er class 
including the ruling class, the middle class inclinling the petty bourgeoisie and 
the lower classes including the proletariat- have joinofi in the front as allies in 
their resolute fight against .Ifipanese imj>erialism. 

Tlie first stage of this latest period counts frojn tlie beginning of the war to the 
fall of J^ankow^ During this stage, the outlook w’as cm^ouraging in every aspect. 
We witnessed a growing democratization of our country’s politics; we saw a 
geruiral upsurge in culture. 

ilowever, the situation has greatly changed after (ho second sfage, which was 
marked by tlie fall of Ifankow. A part of the big bourgeoisie had capitulated to 
the enemy; while another part wa.s pJannifig to bring about the end of the war of 
resi.stanee too. As a reflection of this changed situation, there is the reactionary 
movement set up by Ye-Ching (a Trotskyite) and Chang Chuen-Mai (leader of 
the Chinese National Socialist Partv); wldle the free press was suppressed. 

To overcome thi.s internal crisis t hat lias overtaken us, we must wage a resolute 
struggle against all antiresistance, antiiinity, and antiprogressive idea.s, without 
the complete def(*at. of which, our victory is impossible. What will be the outcome 
of the struggle has become the main concern of the whole people. However, we 
can still say that because of the favorable internal and external conditions of today, 
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notwilhstandiiig tho couiiUcss obstructions put in our way, the victory of tlie 
Uliinese pcopJe is certain. 1 Jic jirogress registered in the 20 years after the “May 4" 
inovoinent exceeds m proportion not only the previous 80 years but, we may say, 
previous 1,000 > ears of Ciiinese history. On tliis basis, what China wull 
looK iiKe alter a lurtner 20 \ ears of progress is easy to forecast. p]ven though the 
evil mil lienees without and within have produced the present crisis, yet this 
situation only speaks of the desperate straits to w'hich our enemies have been 
brought and of the approach of jieople's victory. '1 his is true for the hast as of 
the whole world. 

Nothing is achiiived except as a result of hard struggle; so also in the case of the 
new culture. During the 20 years of the zigzag path followx'd we have tasted 
every form of good and evil. 

1 he bourgeois die-hards are utterly wrong in their manner of dealing wuth the 
cultural problem, as in their manner of dealing with the problem of political powder. 
Ihev an; ignorant of the historical peculiarity of the n(;w" period; they disregard 
the poo]jh;’s culture of the new democracy or the new throe principles. The 
starting point of their view is bourgeois autocracy. 

A section (I refer to it as only “a section”) of the so-called Ainerican-Kuropean 
eduiiated, who bad helped in tlie Ck>mmuuist-extcrniinati()n campaign in culture, 
are now Irving their hand at the policy of so-called “restricting the ( oinmunists” 
and “liipiidating of communism.” They do not like to see a cultural and politcal 
upsurge taking place among the w'orkers and peasants. Hut this dictatorial 
attitude of the die-hards in the actual field is proving barren just as is their political 
attitude because it lacks the support of circumstances both in C.'hina and outside. 
'I'herefore, it were belter if it was their cultural autocracy that w^as “jiacked up.” 

On the other hand, it is also imj)roper to go so far as to deimuui a national 
culture based on socialism. 'I bis outlook is liorn of a confusion which fails to 
understand that the Communist outlook must not be mixed up witli the })ractical 
immediate program. The Communist standpoint, its method of investigation, 
serves to study and to guide the process of national education and the building of 
national culture during the democratic revolutionary period. 

As w'e know a national culture with a Socialist content must have for its basis, 
must be the reflection of, a Socialist economy and a Socialist political organization 
and that is something wliich we still have to erect in the future. A national cul¬ 
ture w ith a Socialist content is impossible, for the time being. 

It is very true at the same time that since the present Chinese revolution forms 
a part of the world proletarian Socialist revolution, so Chinese culture, is a ]>art 
and great ally of the world iiroletarian Socialist cultural movement. Hut then 
this is not to say it is a Socialist culture; it is on the contrary a new people’s 
culture with an anti-imperialist and anli-femial content. ()w ing to the insepara¬ 
bility of the Chinese revolution from proIi*tarian leadershij), present-day China’s 
new culture cannot but rise under the leadership of the cultural thought of the 
Chinese proletariat, i, e., under the leadership of communism. Hut it is the 
leadership of the people’s anti-im|>erialist and anti-feudal political and cultural 
revolution at the iiew^ democratic stage, not that of the political and cultural 
TcvoUition of the stage <if socialism. 

Therefore, the content of the new culture is still of the new democracy, not of 
socialism. However, it goes wdthout saying that it is all the more necessary today 
to 8|)read the Communist outlook, to speed up the study of Marxist-l.eninist 
teachings; for, without the two, not only the guiding of the (diinese revolution m 
the sociaiist stage, but tlu; very success of the democratic revolution of the pn^sent- 
dav itself w ill be impossible. . i- • i 

8o then, sinci; the content of our national culture of the present is riot of siicial- 
ism but of new democracy, since it is the anti-imi>erialist and anti-feudal culture 
of the iieople, an<l not the anti-capitalist culture of the [iroletarifit, \\c must be 
able to distinguish, between our task in develoiiing a C’ommimist outlook and 
explaining the ideal of socialism, and the practical immediate tasks of i-srahlislung 
the new democraev; Ix'tween Communist methods of investigation sind.v and 
work and the national fiilighlenment |)olicy to be followed to estal. ish the new 
democraev. 'J’o mix up these djlferent approaches wouhi undoul>tedly be wrong. 


X. CONTENT OF THE NEW CULTURE 

From the above, we Imvc come to know tliat the conteot of the ^ 

Chinese culture means neither tlie cultural dominai.uin oft lie m ii, ie no 

imposition of the Socialist culture of the proletariat but ^Im 

of a people’s culture, with an anti-iiupenalist and antifeiidal tonte ., 
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under the guidance of proletarian thought, or in otlier words, under the inspiration 
of the 'Khree Principles in t heir new form. 

^riiis new democratic culture is to be a possession of t he whole nation. It stands 
against imperialist oppression; it stands for the honor and independence of the 
Chinese nation. It l)elongs to our own nation, and bears the peculiarities of our 
own nation. At the same time, it marches forward in a developing and mutually 
interacting relation with the proletarian and progressive diunocratic cultural 
movements of other nations, it forms a part of the world progressive cultural 
movement. 

China should absorb on a grt'al scale tin* progressive culture of foreign countries. 
I'liis refers not only to the [woletarian and progressive (hunocratic culture, but also 
the classical culture of foreign eountries, that is useful to us; for instance, tlie 
cultural heritage of the capitalist countries in th{‘ir (airlier ])eriod of gnnvth. 
However, we should in no way blindly acc(‘pt ev('r\ thing bweigii wdtliont criticism, 
but should fh'al with i1 just as in metabolism; we first chew our food, then finally 
our system separates it into two portions, t he one that is to be absorbed to nourish 
us and the other which is to b(* throwm out. 

d'he tlu'sis <^f '‘whoh‘some w(‘sU'rni/ation” is n mistaken viewpoint. To import 
things foreign has doiu' (-hina much harju. 'riie sann; attitude is nec('ssary for 
the ("hin(‘se CommuTusls in the aptilication of Marxism to China. Marxism 
should not l)e applied subjectively and dogmatically. Such Marxism is useless. 
The point is to grasf) the general truths of Marxism and aj^ply them to the con¬ 
crete practi(5e of the Chinese n*volntiofi, i. e., to first, achieve the Sinonizalion of 
Marxism; .subjective and dogmatic Marxism is to caricatun‘ Marxism and the 
Chinese revolution. For Marxists of this type there is no place in the revolu¬ 
tionary camp. Chinese culture inu.st have its own form, that is, a tiational form. 
A national form and a new' democratic content—this is otir new culture of today. 

This new democratic culture is scientific. It opposes all form.s of feudal and 
superstitious thought and stands for the pragmatist attittide, an attitude of getting 
at objective truth and the unity of tluMiry and practice. In this respect, the 
scientific thought of the Chinese boMrg(‘f)isi(‘ has been able to assimilate the 
materialist and natural scientific outlook of certain progressive V)ourgeois thinkers 
and lias succeeded in building up an anti-irnperialist, ant i-feudal, and anti-suj)or.sti- 
tious joint front of the forces of progress; but care must be taken to avoid including 
any form of reactionary idealism. 

\Vo Communisls may work in a united front for political action with ])eople 
who profe.ss religious or idealistic beli<*fs but should have nothing to do wdth 
I)hilo.sof)hical idealism or religion in them.selves. During the long period of ita 
feudal stage of dovidopment, C-hina built up for herself a glorious ancient culture; 
therefore, as a necessary ])recondition f<>r develojiing an effective new culture 
todav w'c must absorb all tlie democratic elements of tlic old while leaving behind 
the feudal rubbish it contains. In order to achi(‘ve this, we must first carefully 
sift out the rubbish heaped up by the old feudal ruling class on the splendid 
popular culture of our ancient past. i. i\, take for ours(*lvo.s what is really demo¬ 
cratic and revolutionary in it. 

The new poJitic.s and new economy of })re.sent-day China ari.se out of the old 
politics and old economy. Idierefore we should respect our f)ast and never deny 
our history. But to respect our history is to give it a certain scientific esteem; to 
respect our cultural past is riot to negative our present with a view to praise 
everything in the old including the ])oison of feudalism. Therefore, it is imi)ortant 
for u.s to teach the people ancl tlie young student, in the main, not to look back¬ 
ward, hut to look forward. 

This new^ democratic culture is of the people. It should be used in the service 
of the workers and peasants who repre.sent more than 90 jiercent of the wdiole 
population; it mu.st gradually become their owti culture. 

Practically speaking, therefore, the task that faces us is of a twofold nature; on 
the one side, we must provide for tlio education of revolutionary cadres and on 
the other, the education of the masses; at the same time linking up the two forms 
of our activity so a.s to raise the entire standard both of national culture and of 
the means whereby wre convey it to the people. For the people, the cultural 
weapon is to be wielded as a powerful weapon of the revolution. 

Before the revolution, the weapon of revolutionary culture served as a means to 
prepare the people ideologically; during the revolution the cultural front forms a 
part of the general front of revfdutionary struggle, in which the cadres of the 
revolutionary culture become field-commanders leading the people's ranks, 
''There can be no revolutionary practice without revolutionary theory,” said 
Lenin. It is clear then how important is the revolutionary cultural movement 
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practice, and i<,s importance for the service of the people, 
fnrmr^d inf.! WtMist Japan, all progrcssivo cultural workers must be 

I.uhmv! cultural d(d-achments. If the cult.ural workers keej) tlieir 

' einselves and away from the i)eople, they remain but comrnanders- 
in-naine and will never aclin^ve anythiinr. In view of this, we have in specific 
conditions to reform the wriden lanj^uaKe, and sinpJify it to make it conform as 
closely as possihh^ to the spoken lanj^uage of the ])coi)le, wlio are the very source 
of all culture. ‘ 

1 o sum uj): Our nati<^nal culture is anti-imp<malist and antifeudal in character; 
such IS our new democratic culture, the culture of the new three principles of the 
(JiiiHise Nation. 

I he eombinalion ()f the nmv democratic politics, now democratic economy 
and new dennicratic culture constitutes the edifice of our new democratic 
republic the Ib^public of ('hina, in apjiearance and in reality. Such is the new 
V'hina we are slru^glini^ to build up. 

J he mnv Ohina ()f today stands before the «aze of all; w^e welcome it. The 
sun of the new China appears over the horizon, we clap our hands and hail it. 

Hfiis(‘ your fists, new China will be ours! 
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LEADING POLITICAL FIGURES—COMMUNISTS 

Chen / 

Commander in Cliief, former New Fourth Army; Standing Member, Central 
Executive Committee, Chinese C'Ommnnist Party. 

lioni 1S98, Szechuan Province, of wealthy landlord parents. Studied in France 
shortly after World War 1. Organized a branch of the Chinese Communist 
Party in France with Chou lOn-lai. Chief, Political Department, Chu J'eh’s 
forces, 1927; organized local guerrillas in Fukien Province, 1929; remained in 
Kiangsi to command guerrilla forces during the Communist Long March to 
northwest (Jiina, 1931. Acting Commander, New Fourth Army, 19*11, following 
the arrest of the Commander, Yeh Ting. Reported killed. March 1947; however 
recently report(ul commanding troops in central China. 

Cfieri Shao-yu (aliaa Wang Ming) 

Member, Central Executive Chjinniittce, Chinese Communist Party; head 
Research Department. 

Horn 1907, Anhwei Province, of wealthy farming family. Graduate of Chung- 
shan University, Moscow, 1927. Speaks Russian. Former member of the Kiio- 
miiitang; joined CCP in 1925, Worked for Communists in Wuchang and Han¬ 
kow. Visited Moscow in 1929 and following return became Director, Information 
Department of the (^liino.se Professional and Labor League, Shanghai. Member, 
Political Bureau, 1931. Became CCP representative in Moscow in 1931. His 
speeches made before the 13th plenary session of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International were published by him in 1934. Returned to China 
in 1938 working for the United Front. Director of the United Front Department 
of the CCP until March 1944. Member, Central Executive Committee. Rep¬ 
resentative to 4th People’s Political Council, 1945. Delegate to Political Con¬ 
sultative Council, 1946. President, Yenan Girls University. Director, CCP 
Research Department. 


Ch*en Yun 

Member, Central Executive Cominitt<‘e, Politburo, and Secretariat of the 
Chinese Communist Partv; secretarv, Communist Northeastern Politburi^ 

Born 1901 Shanghai. ‘Former mornbor of the Kuomintang; joined tlie Chinese 
Communist Partv in 1924 and made the I.oiig March. One time Director of 
the Denartimnit of Organization of the Party. Has never been abroad. Elected 
to rncmborsliip in thn C<!ntni.l Kxocuti vfi Committee, April 1945. Now in Manchuria. 

Chon Eti-lai 

Member Central F.xocuHve Committee, ]\)litburo, and Secretariat of the 
Ihine^ Communist Party; clmirraau, United Front Line Department of the 

^^Itorn^fsOS Huaian, Kianirsu; descendent of old Mandarin famib’. After a 
middle school education in Tientsin, went to .Japan in 1917, studied at Waseda 
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University for a year and a half. Hcturning; to C^liina, studied at Nankai Uni¬ 
versity. Went to France under Mao Tse-tung’s Workor-vStudent plan in 1920; 
studied in France for two years and worked for a time in the coal mines of Lille 
and in the lUiineland Ueciime a rnemher of tlie Uommunist Youth in Franco; 
one of the founders of the French branch of the Cljinese Communist Party in 
1921. Sp(‘nt some time in Fn^;land, a year in (lermany. Peturned to ('liina 
in 1924, joined the (’hinese ('ommunist Party as Secretary of the KwaiiKlung 
Provincial (\)mmittee and later tauj^ht in the Wliampoa Military Academy. 
Active in the Nanchaiyc: Uprising, beint captured there, later escat)ing. Sp(*nt 
the years 1928-1931 in Mosc('w studying in the Chungshan University and serving 
as a deU'gate to the htli Congress of th<^ CoininttTU. Joincal the Kiangsi Soviet, 
1931. Participated in the l.ong March. Headed the Communist delegation at 
Sian at the time of the Cicneralis-simo’s kidnaT>ping and was instrumental in 
securing Chiang Kai-shek’s release. Acted as the cliit^f liaison ofhcf*r betwf‘er» 
the Chinese Communist Party and the Xational Covernment iirpil broak-dowi> 
of negotiations in 1947. 

Chu Teh 

Command(‘r in Chief of all Chim'.se (’ommunist Armii's since 1931; nuunber, 
Central Kxec\itive C’ommittiM' and Politburo of tin* (’hinese (’ommimist Party; 
vice chairman, Central Pevolutinnary Military Council. 

Born ISSf), Szechuan Province. Peceived higher primary and middle school 
education before going to the Yunnan Military Academy. From the outbreak 
of the revolution in 1911 until 1921, fought with Kepublicau troops in Vuimari 
and Szechuan. Studied in Europe, mostly in Berlin. Here met Chou F.n-lai and 
joined the Communist Party in 1922. Founded th(3 Berlin braiieh of the Kuo- 
miutang in 1924. Returning to (^hina in 1920, he organized Kuominiang troops 
in Szecauan. In Nanchang in 1927 Chu and other military leadfu\s led an oj)cn 
revolt against Chiang Kai-shek. Pefeated at Xanchang, they attached (’anton 
and Swatow without success; (led through southern Kiangsi and western Fukien. 
In May 1928 Chu joined forces with Mao Tse-tung at Chingkanshan on the 
Kuangsi-Hunan border. Chu directed military tactics on the Long March; had 
his headquarters in Yenan from 1937 until 1947. 

Ho Lung 

C’oinmander, (.’ommunist forces in the Shausi-Suiyuan Border Pegion; member. 
Central Executive Committee, Chinese Communist Party; member, Central 
Revolutionary Military Council. 

Born, 1897 in Tayung. Hunan. Peccived no formal education and is today 
unable to write, although he can road a little. His military career began in 1913 
when he let! a peasant revolt. His forces were incorporated into the Kuomintang 
armies in 1918 and Ho was then made a regimental cominander. Aft(‘r jjartici- 
pating in the northern expedition, he was sent to Kiukiang where lie joined 
forces with Ych Ting. After the failure of tlie Xanchang Uprising, joined the 
Communist Party. Particif>ated in the Long March. During the war. Ho was 
commander, 120th Division, 8th Poute Army. He was incorrectly reportorl killed 
in action in the fall of 1945, At present in command of troops in northern Shansi. 

Hsiao Ching-kuang 

Reserve member, Central Executive (’ommittee of the Chinese Coininunist 
Party; Deputy Commander, Xorthea.st People’s Liberation Army in Manchuria. 

Born 1901 in Hunan of a military family. Finished middle school in Hunan; 
went to Moscow in 1910 where he studied at the Far Eastern University; .speaks 
Russian. Returned to Cdiina in 1924; studied at the Whamyma Military Acad¬ 
emy until 1927, at which time he again went to Russia. At one time, member of 
the Kuomintang; joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1927. Returned to 
China in 1931 • was appointed commander of the 7th Army Group. Participated 
in the Long March and w^as active in the Kansu Soviet. Garrison Commander, 
Shensi-Kansu-Xingsia Border Region in 1943. Fleeted as a reserve member of 
the Central Executive Committee in 1945. 

Hsu Hsiang-ch'ien 

Standing member. Central Executive Committee, Chinese Communist Party; 
Commander, Shansi-Anhwei-8hantung-Honan Area, 

Born 1902, Shansi Province, of small landowning family. Father was a scholar. 
In 1924, entered the first class of the Whampoa Military Academy and subse¬ 
quently participated in the expedition against northern warlords. Was an in¬ 
structor at the Wuchang Military and Political Academy in 1926, joining the 
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Tr 111 same year. Worked covertly as a Communist in Chang 
Fa-kue s Ironsides Army m 1927. Led a detaclimcnt of factory workers in the 
Canton Cyommune of December 11, 1927. Became a vice commander of the 31st 
w Fon^es in the Ilupeh-Honan-Anhwei Soviet in 1939. 

witn t/hu 1 en, ilsu establislied a Communist base in northwest China, 1932-1935. 
Jao Shu-shih 


Member, Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party: 
deputy commander of the former New 4th Army. 

Born 1901 Kian^si. Joined the Cliinese Communist Party in 1925 while a 
student at a Shan^liai university; speaks some English, lias visited both the 
U. h. and the L. S. S. B. Political Commissar of the New 4th Army, 1945. 
W as the chief Communist representative on the Truce 'J’eam in Mukden in early 
1940 and later was senior adviser to the Communists in the Peiping l^'xecutive 
Headcjuart(jrs, Elected to the Central Executive Committee in April 19-15. 

Jen Pi-tihih 


Member, Central Executive Committee and Politburo of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist ]*arty; member, Secretariat in charge of finances and taxes. 

Born 1899, Ilunan, of a rich farming family. After finishing primary and 
middle-school education in Hunan, studied at the University of Peking and in 
1919 \yent to Moscow where he studied at the I^’ar Eastern University. Beturned 
to (Jiina, became one of tlie founders of the Communist Youth League in 1921 
and served as secretary of its C-cntral Committee. Sent to Hankow as secretary 
of the Hupei Provincial Party lleadcjuarters in 1929; carried on Communist 
activit ies for two years under t he disguise of a portrait painter. Became Secretary 
of the (Yuitral Bureau of tlio Kiangsi Soviet in 1931. Appointed political com¬ 
missar to Ho Lung’s 2nd Front Army in 1933. Jen became director of the 
Political Deimrtment of the reorganized 8th Route Army in 1937. In the U. S. S. R. 
for medical treatment, 1939-1940 and upon ndurn to Ciiina, became head 
of the Organization Department of the CCT' Central Executive Committee and 
concurrently Chief Secretary of the Committee. Elected Secretary of the 7th 
National Congress, Yenan, Aiiril 1915 and reelected to membership in the Central 
Executive Committee and also elected a member of the Politburo. 


K^ang Sheng 

Member, Central Executive Committee and Politburo of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Born 1891) Shantung. Former member of the Kuornintang; joined the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1925. In Moscow in the mid-1930’s; spoke before the I3th 
plenary session of the Executive Committee of the Communist International in 
1935. CJiairman, Agriculture Department of the Secretariat of the Party, 1943. 
Elected to mcml^ership in the (Central Flxccutive Committee at the 7th National 
Congress of the Chinese Cofnmunist Party, Yenan, April 1945. Now chief, 
Central I’olitical Security Board of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Kao Kang 

Member, Central F’xecutive Committee, Politburo, and Secretariat of the 
Chinese Coinniunist Party; Commander in Chief of the Military Region of Kirin 
and Heilungkiang, . ^ * 

Bf>rn 1902, Shensi, of a peasant familv. Former member of the Kuornintang; 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1926. One of the leaders of the revolt 
in north Shensi, which created a Soviet in that area long before the main Red 
Army arrived following the I/ong March. Became Chairman of the Party's 
Northwest Bureau after the establishment of the Communist headquarters in 
Yenan and occupied several posts in tbe Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Region 
Government. Elected to the Central Executive Committee in April 1945. Now 
in Manchuria. Has had no formal education and has learned to read and write 
fiince 1935. Has had no training abroad. 


Li Li-san ^ tx - i 

Member Central Executive Committee, Chinese Communist Party; political 

‘^Born*?c,oo" Hunin Kncf‘Received an elementary education in China 
af4 whIThe studTed in^ S under Mao Tse-tung’e Vorker-Student plan; 
one of the founders of the French branch of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Excelled from school, 1922, and deported from France for participation in a 
atuSent demonstration. Returned to China, worked in the Chinese labor move- 
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merit then being actively supported by the Chinese Communist Party. After 
the split between the Communists and the Kuomintang in 1927, played a prom¬ 
inent part in the activities of the Communist Party. His policies were opposed to 
Mao Tse-tung. The two became leaders of opposing factions within the party. 
After Li’s policies had proved unsuccessful he fled or was sent to Moscow; at¬ 
tended the Lenin Institute for two years after which he was associated with the 
Profintern. Established and edited the National Salvation Times, 1934, and 
from 1938 to 1045 w as associated with Moscow’s foreign language publishing house. 
Returned to Manchuria with the Soviet Army in September 1945 and became 
adviser to General Lin Piao. 

Liao Ch'cng-chih 

Res(‘rvo member, Central Executive Committee, Chinese Communist Party, 
elected April 1045. 

Born 1008, Tokyo, Japan, where his parenLs were students. His father was the 
late Liao Cliung-K’ai, close fricmd of Sun Vat-sen, wdio w’as assassinated by 
rightists elements of tlie Kuomintang in 1025. Studied at Lingnan University 
in Canton and Wascda University, Japan. Joined the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1027. Went to Germany in 1028 wdiere he studied at Berlin and Ham¬ 
burg Universities; speaks English, Russian, Japanese, French, and German. 
Was asked to leave Germany and went, to Moscow w hore he remained until 1032. 
Retnrnod ot CJiina that same year and was arrested. Released shortly there¬ 
after; w^ent to Szechuan and joined the Red Army. Made the Long March, and 
after the establishment of the Communists in Yenaii, became editor of the Red 
China New's Agency and the I^mancipat.ion Daily newspaper. Communist Party 
representative in Hongkong from 1037 to 1942. Was smuggled out of Hongkong 
after the Japanese capture of the city, but was immediately arrested by the Cen¬ 
tral Government. Remained in custody until January 22, 1946. Served as the 
Communist member of a Subcommittee of Three which took part in the nego¬ 
tiations for settling the East River prolflcrn. Went to Ycnan in the fall of 1946 
and for a wdiile served as a party spokesman. Now in Hongkong. 

Lin Feng 

Member, Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
elected in April 1945; chairman, United Democratic Government in Manchuria. 

Born 1909, Liaoning. Joined the Chinese (k)mniunist Party in 1930. Held 
several posts in the Sliansi-Suiyuan Border Region Government prior to the 
Japanese surrender, 

Lin Piao 

Commander, Northeast People’s Lilx'ration Army; member, Central Executive 
Committee, Chinese Communist Party; commissioner and concurrently head, 
Military Department, Communist Northeastern Political Bureau. 

Born* 1908 at Huangan, Hupei; attended a preparatory school and the 
Whampoa Military Academy, graduating, 1925. Joined the Socialist Youth and 
the Kuomintang in 1924 and the Communist Party in 1925. Coloricil in the 4th 
Kuomintang Army in 1927. After the Nanchang Uprising, his regiment joined 
the Communist 20th Army. Participated in the Long March. Founded and 
became president of the Anti-Japanese Military and Political College (K’ang-Ta) 
in Yenan, 1936. Commander of the llolh Regiment of the 8th Route Army from 
1937 to 1945. Along with Chou En-Iai, represented the Communist Party in 
Chungking, from 1942-1043. Has been in Manchuria since the fall of 1945. 

Lin Tsu-han (Lin Po-chu) 

Member, Central lilxecutive Committee and Politburo of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party; chairman, 8herisi-Kansu-Ningsia Bord(;r Region Government. 

Born 1885, Hunan, of a rich landlord family. After graduation from a normal 
college in Changtefu, went to Japan where he studied at C’huo (Central) University 
Tokyo. In Japan, mot Sim Yat-sen and later joined the T’ung-Men-Hui. Leader 
of this organization in Hunan and heljxjd to overthrow' the Manchu dynasty in 
1911. Became a charter member of the Kuomintang and w'as elected to the 
Central Committee of that party in 1924. Had joined the Communist Party in 
1922. During the period of Kuomintang-Coinmunist cooperation, held several 
important posts. Served in the Wuhan government as Minister of Finance. 
Expelled from the Kuomintang after the Nanchang Uprising and fled first to 
Hongkong and then to the U. S. 8. R. where he stuaied four years and attended 
the 6th Congress of the Comintern. Returned to China in 1930; went to Kaingsu, 
where elected Commissioner of Finance in the Kiangsi Soviet. Participated in the 
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^ng March and was elected Chairman of the Shcnsi-Kansu-Ningsia Border 
^ /'‘^i^il^tcd in negotiations with the CentrS 
Government following the Sian Incident in 1936 and from 1939-1941 was one of 
the CommuniKt representatives on tlic l>eoi>le's Political Council, first in Hankow 
and later in Chungking. 1 ^turned to Chungking in ]944 to assume ag.sin a posi¬ 
tion on the 4th 1 copie s Political Council, but refu.scd to attend many of the later 
“lectmgs. Also served for several years as the Sian representative of the 8th Route 


lAu Ning-i 

Chairman and international representative, Liberated Areas Trade Union 
Federation. 

Veteran labor organizer; worked among miners in Hupei prior to World War II. 
Became party’s chief labor expert following deatli of Tong Fa, April 194 r 3 . Kepre^ 
sented Communist China at Executive Committee meeting of tlie World Federa¬ 
tion of 'JVade Unions (WFTU, “Profintern”), Moscow, June 1046. Chairman 
vShanghai Communist Labor Committee until returning to Ycman, Noven)bor 1046. 
Attended WFTU Conference, l^rague, June 1047. Received by Marslial Tito! 
July 7, 1047. ■ 

Liu Po-ch^eng 

Commander, Comrmmist Forces for Central Cluna; standing member, Central 
Kxecutive ('ommittee, Chinese (Communist Party. 

Born 1900, Szecluian Province; father was a piper in Chinese rituals. Joined 
the Conimunist Party in 1020. Shortly after the Kuomintang-Communist split 
in 1027, went to Moscow and studied at the Red Army Military Academy, 
Returned to China four years later and became Chief of Staff to Chu Teh. Led 
vanguard troops in the Long March from Kiangsi to northwest China in 1934. 
An experienced military leader, Liu has translated a Russian book on modern 
weapons. At present engaged in military operations in eastern Honan. 

Liu Shao-ch'i 

Member of the Central Executive Committee, deputy chairman of the Political 
IbiH'au, and member of the Secretariat of the Chinese Communist Party; director, 
National Labor Union. 

Born in Hunan Province and studied in Moscciw. A member of the Chinese 
Communist Party by 1922 at wdiich time he was also a member of the Secretariat 
of the ('liina Labor Drganization; held several positions in the Kiangsi Soviet and 
later participated in the Long March. Since 1937, has been head of the National 
Labor Union; one time chairman of the Southeastern Political Bureau of the 
party. Concurrently vice-commissar and (^hief of StafT of the 5t.h Division of the 
New 4th Army, 1945. Immediately after the Japanese surrender was reported 
in Shanghai as political advi.ser and labor leadt*.r of the Communist Party. 


Lu TingA 

Member, Central Executive Committee and head, Publicity (Propaganda) 
Department of the Chinese (^ommunist Party. 

Horn { 

Married; 

Graduate of Nanyang -^ ... , t... t-. 

versity of Moscow. Jointed Comiminist Party in 1024. Head, Publicity De¬ 
partment, CCP Youth League and ran magazine. China’s Youth until 1927. 
Chief delegate, World Communist Youth League, Moscow, 1928. Head, Pub¬ 
licity Department, Kiangsi Soviet’s Youth League and editor of the paper Red 
China until time of the Long March in which he part icipated. Director, Informa¬ 
tion Department, 1st Army Command^ 1937. Editor in chief, Einaucipatjon. 
Elected member, CCP Central Executive (Committee by 7th Party (.emgress, 1945. 
Delegate to the Political ConsultaUve Council in Chungking; made member of 
CCP Steering Committee, April 1946. One of three leading C(.P negotiators 
during first seven months of Marshall Mission; returned to ^enan, June 1946. 
Operated in both Communist- and Nationalist-held areas until final expulsion by 
the Central Government, March 1947. 


Mao Tse-tung 

Chairman, Central Executive Committee, Chinese 
man, Political Bureau; secretary general of the 

Revolutionary Military Council; director, Research Bureau, president, Party 
School in Yenan. 
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Born 1893, Shaoshaii, Hunan. Primary education; studied under several 
teachers while working and travelling through the countryside. Attended the 
Hunan Normal School, Changsha, 1912-1918. Led a group of students to 
Peiping to prepare them for study in French universities in 1918. Although 
co-sponsor of this “Worker-Student” plan, Mao did not go to France, hut re¬ 
mained in Peiping wliere lie worked in the library of the University of Ikuping; 
joined the Communist Party in October 1921. During the period of Kuoniintang- 
Communist collaboration, worked in the Shangliai headquarters of the Kuomin- 
tang and later as acting-eoinmissioner of Information in Kwangtung Province. 
As a member of the Central Executive Committee of both the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Kuomintang, was assignt^d the task of coordinating the activities 
of the two. After P.»2() iu^ worked in (he peasant movement of the Communist 
Party and founded the All China Peasants Union. After the Nanchang Uprising, 
became the political commissar of the 4th Bed Army under Chu Teh. During 
the period from 1927 to 1931, opposed the policy of the Chinese Communist 
Party led by Li Li-san, maintaining that the party’s power lay in the organization 
of the peasants rather than in the indiLstrial proletariat of the largo cities. When 
Li Li-san's policies yiroved unsuccessful, Mao’s theories were recognized by the 
party and the Comintern. Found(‘d the Kiangsi Soviet in February 1930 and 
became head of thi.s government, 1931. Participated in the Long March and 
organiz('d the Communist Gov(Tnment in Shensi. Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee since 1930. 

Nieh Jung-cken 

Member, Central P’xecutive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party; 
Commander in Cliief, Shansi-Chahar-Tlopei Military District. 

Born 1899, Szechuan, of a wealthy farming family. Went to Europe in 1919 
under Mao Tse-tung’s “Worker-Student” plan and studied chemical engineering 
in France and Belgium. Joined the Communist Party Youth Corps while in 
France. WerO. to Moscow in 1924 where he studied both in the; r'^astern Laborer’s 
University and in the Red Army Aeadcuny. Itetunu'd to China in 1925, assumed 
post as instructor in the Whampoa Military Academy. After tlie Nanchang 
Upri.sing in 1927, joined tlie P’irst Red Army of Lin Piao and was active in the 
Kiangsi Soviet. Parlicipatod in the Long March. Was appointed Deputy 
Commander, 115(h Division of the 8th Route Army in 1037, and throughout the 
Sino-Japanese war served as a guerrilla commander. At present commander of 
the Shansi-Chahar-Iiopei Military District. Speaks both French and Russian. 

P^eng Chen 

Member, Central F.xecutive Committee, Politburo, and Secretariat of the 
Chinese Communist Party; chairman, Northeast Politburo in Manchuria. 

Born 1899, Shansi. Former member of the Kuoiikintang who joined the 
Chine.se Communist Party in 1926. At one time director of the Party School in 
Yenan; now chairman of the Northeast Politburo and Political Commissioner of 
the Northeast People’s Liberation Army in Manchuria. Has never been abroad. 

P'eng Teh-huai 

Deputy Commander, Chinese Communist Armies; member, Central Executive 
Committee, Chinese Communist Party; member. Central Revolutionary Council. 

Born 1900 in Ilsiangtan, Hunan; joined the army at the age of 18; studied at 
the Hunan Military School. Joined the Communist Party, 1927 and in 1928 
established the first Hunan Soviet government. Led the Communist forces that 
attacked and captured Changsha in 1930; forced to withdraw a few days later. 
Participated in the Long March. Has been deputy commander of the Communist 
Armies since 1937. 

Teng Tzu-hui 

Member, Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
elected April 1945; chairman, F^ast China Politburo. 

Born c. 1900, Fukien Province. At one time member of the Kuomintang; 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1926. Was a former Political Commissar 
of the New 4th Army. 

Ts'ai Ch^ang {Miss) 

Member, Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party; 
chairman, Li berated-Areas Women’s Union, 

Born 1900, Hsianghsiang Hsien, Hunan. Sister of the late Ts’ai Ho-sheng, 
early Chine.^o Communist who was executed in 1928. Married to Li Fu-chun, 
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vice director of tiie Department of Organization of the Party. Went to France to 
study under Mao Tse-tung’s “ Worker-Student” plan in 1919. JoS the Tench 
branch of the Chinese Communist Party in 1923 and joined the Chinese Com- 
mujist Party in 1924. Wm the Chinese Communist Party delegate to the 6th 
M^tni^g of tlie Communist International in Moscow in 1928. Hetiirncd to China 
Vi active in the Kiangsi Soviet and later participated in the l^ong 

Marc.h. Has been in charge of women’s organization since 1937. Attended the 
first hessiori of the International Women’s Federation in Prague 1947 iSnea^ 
French. • 


Tseng Sheng 

Mernher, Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
elected April 1945; commander of the Communist East River Column, Kwang- 
tung Province. 

Born c. 1914, Kwangtung. Joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1927. 
Attended Sun Yat-sen University in Canton. During the Sino-Japanese conflict 
after 1937 led Communist guerrillas in Kwangtung. 

Tung Pi-wu 

Member, Standing Committee, Central Executive Committee of the C^Tliinese 
Communist Party; member, Politburo. 

Born 1887, lliiangan, Iliipei Province of landlord family. Graduate of a 
university in Japan. Speaks some Russian and Japanese, can read English. 
Engaged in r(?volutionary activities in early years; associated with Kuomintang 
headquarters in Jlupei. Joined Chinese Communist Party and attended 1st 
Party C-ongress, Shangliai, 1921. Concurrently Secre^tary, CCP, and member of 
the KMT lliipei Provincial Committees. Went to Russia, joined Lenin Academy, 
1928. Elected member, Central Executive Committee, 1984. In Long March; 
president, C’Ominunist Party School, 1930. C(JP representative at “Sian Inci- 
dej)t”, J)(K*einber 1936. Appointed niemf)er, People’s Political Council, 1937. 
CCP representative to Central Government, 1937-45. Delegate, United Nations 
Confenmee on International Organization, San Francisco, 1945. Member, Politi¬ 
cal Consultativ’o Council, 1916. Member, Committee of Five, discussing coali¬ 
tion government, 1946. Chief Communist representative in Nanking after 
departure of Chou En-lai, November 1946. Chairman, China Liberated Areat? 
Relief Association, 1947. Ordered to leave Nanking in March 1947. 


Yeh Chien-ying 

Chief of Staff, Central Military Council, Chinese Communist Party; member, 
Standing Committee, Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Born 1903, Kwangtung Province of a merchant family. Studied at the Yunnan 
Military Academy; later spent three years at the Red Army Military Academy 
in Moscow. Was Chief of Staff of the 4th Division of the Nationalist Army 
under Chang Fa-kuei in 1926. Participated in the abortive Canton Commune of 
December 1927. Fled to Moscow, returning to China in 1931, when he became 
Chief of Staff to Chu Tch. Remained in Kiangsi Province during the Com¬ 
munist Long March in 1934, later joining the Communist forces in northwest 
China. Was prominent in peace negotiations to resolve Kuomintang-Chinese 
Communist differences in December 1945. Became chief Communist repre¬ 
sentative of Peiping Executive Headquarters to administer truce agreements 
between Kuomintang-Chinese Communist forces in I'ebruary 1946. 


Yiin Tse (alias Ulan Hu; Tumid) 

Reserve member. Central Executive Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party; chairman, Inner Mongolia Autonomous Government. . . 

Born 1904 Tumet Banner, Suiviian Province. Attended Peipmg Mongolian- 
Tibetan School; graduate of Chungshan University, Moscow. Docs not speak 
Mongolian In U. S. S. R. from 1925 to 1930 studying at and working for 
Chungshan University. Joined Communist Party in 1927. Onetime secretary 
to Fu Tso-i. Organized Mongolian Anti-Japanese Army which was later dis¬ 
solved, in 1933. Rebelled against Japanese in 1935 and led troops after 1937. 
President, Min Ten Hsiieli Yuan (Race College). Yenan, 194 concuwently 
director Mongolian Cultural Association and Committee of llacial Affairs, 
Shen-Kan-Ning Border Region. Established a Democratic Anti-Japanese 
Tvernment, Niao Shen Banner (sic), 1944. Elected Governor of Suiyuan 1946. 
Elected reserve member. CCP Central Executive Committee, Apnl 1945. Chair- 
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man, Inner Mongolia Autonomous Movement Association. 1945-1946. Chair¬ 
man and concurrently Minister of Foreign Affairs, Inner Mongolia Autonomous 
Government, May 1947. Commander, Inner Mongolian People’s Defense 
Army Headquarters, November 1947. 


Appendix D 

LEADING POLITICAL FIGURES—NON-COMMUNISTS 

Chang, Carson (see Chang, Chun-mat) 

Chang Cheng 

Lieutenant General; army officer, native of Ilunan, born in 1899; graduate 
Whampoa Military Academy, 1925, Sun Yat-sen IJniv., Moscow, 1927; Staff 
College, 1945; deputy commander of gendarmerie, 1937-44; commandant, 
Gendarmerie School, since 1940; commander of gendarmerie and concurrently 
deputy director of courts-martial, since 1944; member, Supervisory Board, San 
Min Chu I Youth Corps; elected member, Central Executive Committee, 
Kuomintang, 1945; air defense commander for Nanking Ai<ea since 1947; com¬ 
mander, Nanking Garrison Headquarters, March to December 1947; address. 
Gendarmerie Headquarters, Chungking. 

Chang, Chih-chung 

General; army officer, native of Anhwei, born in 1890; graduale, Paoting Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1916; as commander of Fifth Army defended Shanghai art‘a in 
cooperation with 19th Route Army, 1932; commandant. Central Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1929-37; garrison commander, Nanking-Shanghai area, 1937; commander 
of all Chinese forces fighting Japan in Shanghai-Woosung area, 1937; governor, 
Hunan Province, 1937-39; chief aide-de-camp to Generalissimo, 1940; minister, 
Political Training Board, National Military Council, and seorotary-gencTal, San 
Min Chu 1 Youth Corps, 1940-40; member. Central Executiv'e Committee, since 
1935; director. President’s Northwest Headquarters, since 1940; representative, 
Three-man Truce Commission (for settlement of a truce between the NalJonalist 
Government and the Communists), February-March 1940; governor of Sinkiang, 
1946-47; address, Political Training Board, Chungking. 

Chang, Chun 

General; government official, native of Szechwan, born in 1888; graduate, 
Tokyo Military Cadets' Academy ; member, National Military Council, 1926-28; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, since 1928; mayor of 
Shanghai, 1930-32; governor, Hupeh Province, 1933-35; minister of foreign 
affairs, 1935-37; secretary-general, Kuomintang Central Political Council, 1937; 
vice-president, Executive Yuan, and director, Generalissimo’s Provisional Head¬ 
quarters in Chungking, 1938-39; secretary-general, Supreme National Defense 
Council, and secretary-general, Central Planning Board. 1939-40; director, 
Generalissimo’s Provisional Headquarters in Chengtu; ana governor, Szechwan 
Province, 1940-47; Kuomintang delegate to the Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ences (between the Nationalist Government and the Chinese Communists), 
January 1946; member, Three-inan Truce Commission, January-February 1946; 
acting director. Generalissimo’s Headquarters in Chungking, 1946; member, State 
Council and concurrently President, Executive Yuan, April 1947-May 1948; 
address, Szechwan Provincial Government, Chengtu. 

Chang, Chun-mai {prefers Carson Chang) 

Jurist, native of Kiangsu, born in 1886; educated in Japan, Germany, and 
England; member, People’s Political Council, since 1938; member, presidium, 
same council, 1940-42; leader, Chinese National Socialist Party; member, Chinese 
Delegation to San Francisco Conference, 1945; delegate, Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference, Hot Springs, Virginia, January 1945; leader, Democratio 
Socialist Party (formerly Chinese National Socialist Party); member, reorganized 
State Council, March 1946; elected to Presidium of the 4th People’s Political 
Council, May 1947; address, c/o People’s Political Council, Chungking. 

Chang, Hsueh-liang 

General; retired array officer, native of Liaoning, born in 1898; graduate, 
Northeastern Military Academy; attended Japanese autumn maneuvers, 1921; 
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government,, and chairman, Northeastern Political 
V w‘'xT^‘0^’ ^^orthcastcm Frontier Defense Forces, 1929; 

National Land, Sea, and Air Forces, 1930; military 
acting chairman, Peiping branch, National 
Military Council, 1932; toured Europe, 1933-34; deputy commander-in-chief, 
Bandit buppression horccs in Honan, Hupeh, and Anhwei, 1934; deputy com- 
mander-in-chief. Bandit Suppression Forces in Shensi, 1935-36; leader of Sian 
Coup, Ijdb; dismissed from all posts and sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
but later pardoned; has been in retirement since 1937. 


Chang, Li-sheng 

Government official, native of Ilopei, born in 1901; graduate, Paris Univ.; 
member, Kiiomintang Central Plxccutive Committee, since 1931; minister, 
Kuomintaiig Board of Organization, 1936-39; secretary-general, JParty and 
Government Work Evaluation Committee, 1941-42; secretary-general. Executive 
Yuan, 1942-45 (.lune); secretary-general, National General Mobilization Council 
and minister of interior, 1944-45; secretary-general, Executive Yuan, May-June 
1945; Minister of Interior, 1945-1948; member. Five-man Committee to discuss 
coalition government with the Chinese Communists, August 1946; member, 
Political Commission for Pacification Areas, October 1946; member, Board of 
Directors, Farmer’s Bank of China, November 1947; Vice President, Executive 
Yuan, June 1948; address, Ministry of Interior, Chungking. 


Chen, Cheng 

General; army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 1897; graduate, Paoting 
Military Academy, 1922; commander, 27th Division, 1927; commander, 11th 
Division, 1928; commander, 18th Army, 192^ commander-in-chief, 3rd Route 
Army, Bandit-8uppression Noithern Route Force, 1933; commander-in-chief. 
Northern Route, Kiangsi-Kwangtung-Fukicn-Hunan-lIupch Bandit-Suppression 
Force, 1934; director, Army Reorganization De)>artment, Generalissimo’s Pro¬ 
visional Headquarters, Wuchang, 1935-36; frontline commander, 3rd War Area^ 
1937; vice-minister of war, 1937; garrison commander, Wuchang Hankow Area* 
and cominandcr-in-chief, 9th War Area, 1938; minister, Political Training Board 
National Military Council, and secretary-general, San Min Chu I Youth Corps 
1938-40; governor, Hupeh Province, 1938-44; cominander-in-chief, 6th War Area 
1940-44; commander-in-chief, Chinese Expeditionary Force, 1943-44; com- 
maiulcr-in-chiof, Ist War Area, 1944; minister of w^ar, since November 1944; 
minister of War, November 1944-46; member, Central Executive Committee, 
Kuomintang; dean, Central Training Corps, 1945; secretary-general, San 
Min Chu I Youth Corps, 1946-47; member, Three-man Truce Commission, 
April 1946; Chief of General Staff, Ministry of National Defense, 1946-48; 
director, President’s Northeast Headquarters, i947-48; address, Ministry of War, 
Chungking, 


Chen Chi-Cien 

Born 1895, ITuangpei-, Hupeh province; graduate of Chunghua University, 
Wuchang, where he majored in political science and economics; editor in chief, 
Chung Hua Book Company, 1924; professor, National Wuhan University: 
professor, Chunghua, Wuchang, and Szechuan Universities; 1936, editor, National 
Affairs Monthly; member, People’s Political Council, 1938-47; member, Central 
Commitloc, China Youth Party, 1925-date; Youth Party delegate to Political 
Consultative Conference, January 1946; member, State Council, 1947; Minister 
of Economic Affairs, May 1947-date. 


Chen Kuo-fu 

Kuomintang and government official, native of Chekiang, born 1892; viw 
president. Control Yuan, 1928-32; state councillor, National Government, 
1928-33; governor, Kiangsu Province, 1933-37; vice-chairman, Hwai River 
Conservancy Commission, 1932-39; vice-chancellor, Central Political Institute, 
1938-41; member, standing committee, Kuoniinta^ Central Executi>^ Com¬ 
mittee since 1929; minister, Kuomintang Board of Organization, 1944; director, 
“rd deCtmen^^ Headquarters since 1939; member. Bowd of 

Dironfnre Tnint Board of Four Government Banks, c. 1945-date; chairman, 
OentrlTcoonerativ^^ 1947; member, Water Conservancy Commission, 1946; 
2ber, S Fkrmer’s Bank of China, 1947; address, c/o Gen- 

eralissimo^B Headquarters, Chungking. 
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Chen, JA-fu 

Kiioniintang official, native of Chekiang, born in 1900; B. S. in mining engineer¬ 
ing, Peiyang Univ., 1923; M. S., Pittsburgh Univ., 1924; Hon. LL. D., Fordham 
Univ., 1943; member, Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, since 1929; 
Becretary-gencral, Kuomingtang Central Executive Committee, 1930-31; minister. 
Kuomintang Board of Organization, 1932-37; minister, 0th Board, National 
Military Council, 1937; dean, Central Political Institute, 1937; minister, Kuomin¬ 
tang Board of Social Affairs, 1938-41; minister of education, 1938-44; minister, 
Kuomintang Board or Organization, 1944-48; member, Central Political Council, 
Kuomintang, since 1947; vice chairman, National Economic Council, 1947; Vice 
President, Legislative Yuan, May 1948; address, Board of Organization, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chiang, Chung-cheng {Chiang Kai-shek) 

President, Cenoralissimo; president of National Government, born at Chikou 
in Ftmghua, Chekiang, Oct. 30, 1887; attended Paoting Military Academy, 1906, 
and .lapanese Military Cadets Academy, 1907; participated in 1911 Bevolution; 
appointed president, VVhampoa Military Academy, 1923; appointed commander- 
in-chief, Kevolutionary Forces, 1926, to lead Northern Punitive Expedition, re¬ 
sulting in unifying China in 1928; elected president, National Government, 1928; 
and in that capacity assunn^d the post of commander-in-chief of T^and, Naval, and 
Air Forces of China; between 1928 and 1931, h(‘ld at ditferent ])eriods the posts of 
President of the Executive Yuan and minis'er of education: retired in December 
1931, but returned to Nanking in .lanuary 1932; appointed president National 
Military Council, 1932, a post which he has sine(‘ retained; at certain pf'riods 
between 1932 and 1937 was chief <jf Gcmeral Staff, chairman of National Economic 
Council, nnunber of Kuomintang Central Executive Committ(‘e and of Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Political (’ouncil; since the war l)roke out, his duties have increased 
enormously; he is the acknowledged leader of the nation; (‘hKded Pn^sidemt, 
National Government, September 1943, to succ(‘ed the late President Lin Sen; 
now Tsung Tsai (director-general) of Kuomintang, president of National Military 
Council, ciiairman of Supreme National Defense C^nincil, besides other responsi¬ 
bilities; elected Presidc^nt of the Bepublic of China by the National Assembly, 
April 1948, address. National Government, C’himgking. 

Chiang Kai-shek (sec Chiang, Chang-chrng) 

Chiang Kai-shek^ Mndavic (Mayling Soong Chiang. >SVc Chiang, Sung Mei-ling) 
Chiang, Sung Mci-ling (Madame Chiang Kai-shek; prefers Mayling Soorig Chiang) 

Woman leader, nativ(‘ of Kwangtung, born in Shanghai, 1896: B. A., Wellesley; 
married President Chiang Kai-shek, 1927; member, Legislative Yuan, 1929 32; 
principal. School for Orphans of the Bevolutionarics, 1929-37; secretary-general, 
Commission on Aeronautical Affairs, 1937- 38; director-general, Women’s Advisory 
Council, New Life Movement Association, since 1938; dirc'cls Hie care of war 
orphans and women’s wartime service; visited V. S. A., 1942-43; reeuperated in 
U. S. A., 1944 45 (August); elecBid nH*mber, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, May 1945; Kuomintang delegate to the National Assembly, Novem¬ 
ber 1940; address, Generalissimo’s Headquarters, Chungking. 

Chou, I-chun (prefers Y. T. Tsur) 

Government official, born in Hankow, 1883; B. A., Yale 1909; M. A., Wisconsin, 
1910; Hon. Lift. D., St, John’s; executive director, China Foundation for the 
Promotion of Education and Culture, 1924-28; prt'sident, Yenching Univ., 
1933-34; vice-minister of industry, 1935-37; finance commissioner, Kweichow 
Provincial Government, 1937-45; adviser, National Governmmit, since January 
1945; appointed Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, August 1945; Minister of 
Health, April 1947-date; member, Board for Development of Export Trade, 
1947; member, Political Committee, Executive Yuan; address, National Govern¬ 
ment, Chungking. 

Chu, Chia-hua 

Kuomintang and government official, native of Chekiang, born in 1893; Ph. 
D., Univ. of Berlin; chancellor, National Ccuitral Univ., 1931; minister of educa¬ 
tion, 1932; minister of communications, 1932* 35; member, Kuornintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1929; chairman, Board of Trustees for the Admin¬ 
istration of Indemnity Funds Remitted by British Government, since 1931: 

f overnor, Chekiang Province, 1936-37; secretary-general, Kuomintang Central 
Ixecutive Committee, 1938-39; minister, Kuomintang Board of Organization, 
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t Sinica since 1940; vice president, Examina- 

ed,L«T;inco Nnt' National Government^, 1941: minister of 

, c November 1944; address, Ministry of Education, Chungking, 
Feng, Yu-hsiang 


oiheer, native of Anhwei, born in 1880; participated in many 
oT>ri +>^ important posts such as military governor of Honan, 

9 r^H ^orthp^st prior to Northern Expedition; commander-in-chief, 

National Revolutionary Forces, 1926-28; elected state coun- 
1928; elected member, Kuornintang Central Execu- 
inoQ 1 1929; vice president, Executive Yuan, and minister of war, 

19z^2j; re^-elected member, Kuornintang Central Executive Committee, 1931; 
reelected state councillor, National Government, 1932; vice chairman. National 
Military Council, 1935; member. National Military Council, 1938-47; member, 
1 eople s Political Council, 1945; touring United States speaking publicly against 
Chiang Kai-shek, 1946-date; exTiclIed from the Kuornintang, January 1948; 
minounced self as spokesman of the Kuornintang Revolutionary Committee of 
xlongkong, 1948; address. National Military Council, Chungking. 


Fu, Tso-yi 

General; army officer, native of Shansi, born in 1895; graduate, Paoting Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1918; garrison commander, Tientsin, 1928-30; commander, 10th 
Army, 1929-30; commander, 35th Army, 1939-32; commander-in-chief, 7th 
Group Army, 1933; governor, Suiyuan Province, since 1931-46; deputy com- 
rnander-in-chief, 8th War Area, 1939-45; commandcr-in-chief, 12th War Area, 
since June 1945-47; governor of Chahar, 1946-datc; director, Kalgan Pacification 
Headquarters, 1947; cornmander-in-chief. North Cliina Bandit Suppression Head- 
qiiarUTs, 1947-datc; address, Suiyuan Provincial Government, Shenpa, Suiyuan. 


JIo, Ying-chin 

General; army officer, native of Kweichow, horn in 1889; graduate, Tokyo 
Military Cadets’ Academy; commandant, Whampoa Military Academy, 1924; 
coniinander-in-chief. Eastern Route Army, National Revolutionary Forces, 1926; 
governor, Fukien Province, 1926; member, Kuornintang Central Executive 
Committee, since 1926; chief of staff, National Revolutionary Forces, 1927; 
inspector-general of military training, 1929; minister of war, 1930-44; director, 
PciF)ing Branch, National Military Council, 1933; chief of staff, National Military 
Council, 1937-46; member, standing committee, Kuornintang C. E. C., since 
1937; coinmandcr-in-chicf of Chinese Ground Forces, 1944; chief, Chinese Mili¬ 
tary Mission to the United States and Chinese delegate to the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee, 1946-48; member, Central Political Council, Kuomin- 
tang, 1947; director. Strategy Advisory Council, 1947; Minister of National 
I^efensc, 1948; address, General Headquarters, Chinese Ground Forces Kunming. 


Hu, Shih 

Philosopher, diplomatic official, native of Anhwei, born in 1891; B. A., Cornell, 
1914; Ph.D., Columbia, 1917; holder of a number of honorary degrees from 
American and British universities; leading figure in “Literary Revolution,” 1917, 
and advocate of use of spoken language in writing; professor of philosophy and 
later dean, dojiartment of English literature, National Peking Univ., 1917-27: 

P resident, China National Institute*, 1928-30; dean, College of Arts, National 
eking Univ., 1930-37; member, People’s Political Council, 1938; ambassador to 
U. S. A., 1938-42; adviser, Executive Yuan, since 1942; member, Chinese Dele¬ 
gation to San Francisco Conference, 1945; author of a number of books on phil¬ 
osophy, literature, and politics, including A History of Chinese Philosophy (Vol. I) ; 
president, National Peking University, September 1945~date; member Nation^ 
Research Council, April 1947; vice chairman, China Commission of UNESCO, 
1947; advisor, Board of Directors, U, S. Educational Foundation m China, 1948; 
address, ejo Chinese Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Ku, Meng-yu . 

Govprnmcnt offirial, native of Hopei, born in 1888; graduate, Berlin Emv ; 
inistcr, Kuomingtang rulilicity Board, 1927; minister of raihvay8, 1932-35; 
..lember Kuornintang Central Executive Committee since 1931; chancellor 
National Central Univ., 1941-43; chancellor National Central Univ 1945, Vice 
President Executive Yuan, for short time, June 1948; address, c/o Kuornintang 
Central Headquarters, Chungking. 
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KunQy H, H. (see Kung, Hsiang-hst) 

Kungy Hstang-hsi (prefers H, IL Kung) 

Government official, native of Shansi, born in 1881; a lineal descendent of 
Confucius of 75th generation; B. A., Oberlin, 1906; M. A., Yale, 1907; minister, 
of industry and commerce, 1927-30; minister of industry, 1930-32; special in¬ 
dustrial commissioner to Europe and America, 1932-33; governor of Central 
Bank of China, 1933-46; vice president. Executive Yuan, 1933; minister of 
finance, 1933-44; special envoy and chief delegate of the Chinese Government to 
the coronation of King George VI of Great Britain, 1937; president, Executive 
Yuan, 1938; vice president, Executive Yuan, 193^45; member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1931; state councillor, National Govern¬ 
ment, since 1943; chief Chinese delegate. United Nations Monetary and Finan¬ 
cial Conference, 1944; chairman. Bank of China; in United States since 1947; ad¬ 
dress, Fan Chuang, Kuo Fu Road, Chungking. Kung holds no official position 
in the Chinese Government other than positions in various banks. 

Liy Huang 

Political leader, native of Szechwan, born in 1896; M. A., Paris; one of organizers 
of Chinese Yo\ith Party, a minority political party organized in 1927; member. 
People's Political Council, since 1938-47; member, presidium. People’s Political 
Council, since 1948-47; member. Commission for the Promotion of Constitutional 
Government, 1943; member, Chinese Delegation to San Francisco Conference, 
1945; chairman, Organization Committee, Democratic League, 1944; Minister of 
Economic Affairs, April-May 1947; member. Central Committee, China Youth 
Party, since 1927; address, c/o People’s Political Council, Chungking. 

Liy Tsung-jen * 

General; army officer, native of Kwangsi, born in 1890; graduate, Kweilin 
Military Academy; commander, 7th Army, National Revolutionary Forces, 1926; 
commander-in-chief, 4th Group Army, National Revolutionary Forces, 1928; 
governor, Anhwei Province, 1938; commander-in-chief, 6th War Area, 1937-45; 
director, Hanchung Field Headquarters, National Military Council, since February 
1945; director. President’s Peiping headquarters, 1945-48; member, Central 
Political Council, Kuomintang, 1947-date; 1948, elected Vice President of China 
by the National Assembly; address, Hanchung Field Headquarters, Hanchung, 
Shensi. • 

Liuy Wei-chih 

Kuomintang official, native of Kwangtiing, born in 1892; graduate, Univ. of 
Hawaii, Honolulu; minister, Kuomintang Board of Overseas Affairs, 1940-43; 
member, Kuomintang Central lOxecutive Committee, since 1935; chairman. 
Economic Committee, Supreme National Defense Council, 1946; member, 
Political Committee of the Executive Yuan, 1947-date; chairman. Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission, 1947-date; address, Kuomintang Central Head¬ 
quarters, Chungking. 

Lo, Lung-chi 

Educator, iournali.st, native of Kiangsi, born in 1896: M. A., Wisconsin, 1925; 
Ph. D., Columbia, 1928; former professor. National Southwest Associated Univ.; 
former editor, Yi Shik Paoy Tientsin; managing director, Peiping Morning Post; 
member. People’s Political Council, 1933"42; now director and editor. Democratic 
Weekly; member, Central Standing Committee, Democratic League, 1945-47; 
member, delegation of the Democratic League to the Political Consultative Con¬ 
ference, January 1946; reportedly out of politics at the present time due to 
illness; address, 1 Sheng Ping Hsiang, Kunming. 

Maiy Ssu Wu Teh (prefers Masud) 

Moslem leader, native of Sinkiang, born in 1888; now member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committer; state councillor, National Government, since 
1942-47; member, People’s Political Council; supervisory commissioner for 
Sinkiang, 1946-47; governor of Sinkiang, May 1947-date. 

Paiy Chung-hsi 

General; army officer, native of Kwangsi, born in 1893; graduate, Paoting 
Military Academy, 1916; commander, 13th Army, and garrison commander, 
Shanghai and Woosung area. 1927; deputy commander-in-chief, 4th Group 
Army, 1931; deputy commanaer-in-chief, 5th Route Army, 1937; deputy chief- 
of-staff, National Military Council, until 1946, and member. National Commis- 
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National Military Military Training Board, 

Cpntml pYPPiifiNr^ member, standing committee, Kuomintang 

^ssion/or SVnl„*?“T'*^ 1937;'deputy chairman, Political Com- 

Headoiiarters -^rcas, 1946; director, Central China Bandit Suppression 

Yuan ' 1947-date; momter, Political Committee, Kxecutive 

Lio’nal' Military 1946-May 1948; address, 

ShaOj Li-tze 

Chekiang, born in 1882; for ten years managing 
f?epi/6^ican Daily NewSy Shanghai; chief secretary, General¬ 
issimo s Headquarters, 1927-31; member, Kuomintang Central Executive Com- 
1^00 o«***^^*^ governor, Kansu Province, 1932; governor, Shensi Province, 
1933-30; minister of information, 1937-38; ambassador to U. S. S. R., 1939-42; 
secretary-general, People’s Political Council, 1943-47; secretary-general, Commis¬ 
sion i(^ the Inauguration of Constitutional Government, November 1943; chair- 
man, Economic Committee of the State Council and, concurrently, member of 
the btate Council, 1947-48; address. People’s Political Council, Chungking. 
Shengy Shih-taai 


Lieutenant general; army ofTicer, native of Liaoning, born in 1894; governor, 
Sinkiang Province, and commandor, Sinkiang BordiT Defense, 1940-44; minister 
of agriculture and forestry, 1944-45 (July); no official position now. 

Svriy Ke {prefers Sun Fo) 

Covernment official, native of Kwangtung, born in 1895; son of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen; B. A., Univ. of California, 1910; M. A., Columbia, 1917; LL. D., National 
Fuhlan Univ., 1935; mayor of ("anion, 1921-22, 1922-24, and 1926; minister of 
finance, 1927-28; minister of railways, 1928-31; president, Executive Yuan, 1932; 
member, standing committee, Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, and 
president, Legislative Yuan, since 1932; author, The Future of ChinOy China and 
Postwar Worldy and China Looks Forward; Kuomintang delegate to the Political 
("onsultative Conference, January 1946; member, Central Political Council, Kuo¬ 
mintang, 1947-date; member of the State Council and Vico President of the 
National Government, 1947-48; address, Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 


Suny Li-jen 

Lieutenant.-gencral; army officer, native of Anhwei, born in 1900; B. S., Purdue 
Univ., U. S. A.; graduate, Virginia Military Institute; commander. New 1st 
Army, Chinese Army in India, since 1943; fought in Burma, 1942-45; commander, 
New ist Army, 1943-47; member, Chinese delegation to United Nations Chiefs 
of Staff Meetings, London, January 1946; garrison commander of Changchun 
and concurrently commander, 4th Pacification Zone, 1946-47; vice commander, 
Northeast China Command, 1947; deputy commander. Army Ground Forces in 
charge of training, 1947-date. 


Sun, Soong Ching-ling {Madame Sun Vat-sen) 

Kuomintang official, native of Kw^angtung, born in Shanghai, 1892; B. A., 
Wesleyan College; married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 1915; state councillor. National 
Government, 1939; member, Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, since 
May 1946; advisor to the National Government, 1947; address, 3 New Villa, 
Chung Shan 3rd Road Chungking. 


Sun Yai-seny Madame (see Sun, Soong Ching-ling) 

Sungy Tze-wen {prefers T. U. Soong) 

Government official, native of Kwrangtung, born in Shanghai, 1894; B. A., 
Harvard, 1915; minister of finance and vice president, Executive Yuan, 192^31 
and 1932-33; acting president, Executive Yuan, 1932-33; chief delegate, World 
Economic Conference, London, 1933; chairman, board of directors. Bank of 
China 193^43; acting chairman, National Commission on Aeronautical Affairs, 
1938* personal representative of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1940-42; minister of foreign affairs, 1942-45 (July); 
member standing committee, Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, since 
1942* state councilor, National Government, November 1944; acting president, 
KutWe Yimr 1944-May 1945; president, Executive Yuan since 

June 1945* vice chairman, Joint Board of Four Government since July 

1945* hcaci Chinese Delegation to San Francisco Conference, 
SupremrEconomic Council and concurrently, acting chairman, Joint Board of 
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Four Government Banks, 1945; resident, Executive Yuan, 1945-47; governor of 
Kwangtung province and, concurrently, director, President's Headquarters in 
Canton, 1947-date; member. Control Yuan, 1947; address, Executive Yuan, 
Chungking. 

Tong, Hollington, K. {see Tung, Hsien-kuang) 

Tsur, Y. T. {see Chou, I-chun) 

Tung, Hsien-kuang {prefers Hollington K, Tong) 

Journalist, publicity director, native of Chekiang, born in 1887; B. J., Missouri; 
Hon. Ph. I)., Park College; editor and managing director, China Press, Shanghai, 
1931-35; managing director, China Times, Ta Wan Pao, and Shun-Shih News 
Agency, 1935; managing director, China Publishing Co., Shanghai, 1936; vice 
minister of information, 1938-45 (Aug.); adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
since 1942; director, Post-Graduate School of Journalism, Central Political 
Institute, since 1943; elected member, Kuornintang Central Executive Committee. 
May 1945; authorized biographer of Chiang Kai-shek, in both Chinese ana 
English; director. Bureau of Information, 1947- date; member. Commission for the 
Disposal of rnited States Belief Supplies, 1948; address, c/o Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Chungking. 

Wang, Chung-hui 

Goveniinent official, native of K-wangtimg, born in 1882; D. C. L., Yale, 1905; 
barrister-at-law, Middle Temple, 1907; minister of justice, 1912; delegate to 
Washington Conference, 1921- 22; minister of justice, 1922; deputy judge. Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice, The Hague, 1923-30; minister of education, 
]92(); inini.ster of ju.stic(‘, 1927-28; president, Judicial Yuan, 1928-31; judge, 
Permanent Court of International Ju.stice, The Hague, 1930-35; minist(T of foreign 
affairs, 1937-41; member, Kuornintang Central Supervisory Committee, since 
1920; secredary-general, Supreme Xational Defense Council, 1042--47; member, 
Chine^e Delegation to San Francisco Conference, 1945; member, State Council, 
1947-48; reporf.(?d to be api)ointed President of the Judicial Yuan, Juno 17, 1948; 
addre.ss, Supreme National Defense Council, Chungking. 

Wa ng, Shih-chieh 

Government official, native of Hupeh, Imrri in 1891; B. R., London, 1917; 
Docteur en Droit, Paris, 1920; member, Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, since 1928; chancellor, National Wuhan Vniv., 1929 34; minister of 
education, 1033-37; si^cretarv-general, People’s Political Council, 1938-43; 
niiiiLster of information, 1939 42; secndary-general, Central Planning Board, 
1940-43; chief counsellor, National Military Council, since 1938; member, pre¬ 
sidium, People's Political Council, 1943-47; minister of information, November 
1944* August 1945; minister of fonugn affairs, since Augu.st 1945; author, Co7n-> 
parative Constitutions; Kuornintang delegate to the Political Consultative Con¬ 
ference, January 1946; delegate, Paris Peace Confenmee, July 1940; member, 
Political Committee of the Executive Yuan, 1947-date; member, State Council, 
1947-48; address. Ministry of 1^'oreign Affairs, Chungking. 

Wang, Yun-wu 

Publisher, writer, native of Kwangtung, born in 1888; managing director and 
editor-in-cliief. Commercial Press, since 1930; editor, Wan Yu Wen Ku on the 
Complete Library, coiisi.^ting of 4,000 volumes of standard works in all branches 
of knowledge, sufficient to furnish a small library; inventor of a system of Chinese 
lexicography known as the “four-corner numeral system"; inemlier, resident 
committee, People’s Political Council, 1938-45; member, Chinese Goodwill 
Mission to Great Britain, 1943; elected member, presidium, People's Political 
Council, July 1945; chairman, Board of Directors, China Textile Development 
Corporation, 1946; Minister of Economic Affairs, 1946-47; Vice President, 
Executive Y"uan and, concurrently, member, State Council, 1947-48; chairman. 
Rehabilitation Affairs Committee, 1947; member, National Economic Council, 
1948; appointed Minister of Finance, June 1948; address, Commercial Press, 
Pai Hsiang Street, Chungking. 

Wong, Wen-hao 

Government official, geologist, native of Chekiang, born in 1889; D. Sc., Louvain 
Univ.; Hon. LL. D., Univ. of British Columbia, Canada; Hon. D. ICng., Berlin 
Engineering College; director, National Geological Survey of China, since 1922; 
acting chancellor. National Tsing Hua Univ., 1931; secretary-general. Executive 
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Yuan, 1^3o 30, secrotary-^^^ Cliinose Delegation to Coronation of King 
ueorge V ; riJJni.sler 3r(i Board, National Military C'ouncil, 1037; minister 
of economic affairs ] 938-40; president, Chinese Engineering Society, since 1941; 
airector, >\ar Producti()n Board, since! December 1944; vice president-, I^]xocutive 
luan, l.Ho 47; and state councillor, National Government, BdltWS; author, 
Mirieral iimyurccs oj China, Earthquake Regions of China, and Movntain Ranges 
of director, War Production Board, 1945; chairman, National Hesources 

Board, 1938-48; vice chairman and secretary-general, Supr(!me Economic Council, 
L)40; nminber, C’entral J^Necutive Committ-ee, Kuomintang; imunlxT, Central 
lolitical Council, l<)47-date; member, National Research Council, 1947; elected 
1 resident, r.x(!culive Yuan, May 1948; address, Executive Yuan, Chungking, 


Wu, Tirig-chajig 

Government official, banker, native of Chekiang, born in 1884; graduate, 
Japanese Commercial College, 1909; chairman, Banking Syndicate of Yen Yeh, 
Kincheng, Continental, and China and Soutli Sea Banks, 1922-35; president, 
Ta hung Pno, 1926-39; minister of industry, 1935-37; minister of 4th Board, 
National Military Council, 1937; governor, Kweichow Province, 1937-45; deputy 
pacification commissioner of Yunnan and Kweichow, 1939-45; secrctary-geiKiral, 
National Governinent, since 1945; member, Supreme National Defense Council, 
1947; address, National Government, Chungking. 


Yen, llsi-shan 

General; army officer, native of Shansi, born in 1883; graduate, Japanese 
Military Cadets’ Academy; governor, Shansi Province, 1912-27; conimander-in- 
chief, 3d Grou]) Army, 1928; garrison commander of Peiping and Tientsin, 1928; 
state eouncillor, National Government, since 1932; [)acification commissioner of 
Shansi and Suiyuan, 1932-37; commandor-in-chief, 2iid War Area, 1937 47; 
governor, Sliansi Province, since 1943; director, Taiyuan Pacification Head- 
Quarters, 1947*-(late; member, Central Political Council, 1947-date; address, 
Shansi Provincial Government, Hsingchi. 


Yu, Hung-chan {prefers 0. K. Yui) 

Government official, native of Kwangtung, born in 1898; secrctar 3 ^-general, 
1928-37, and mayor, 1937, Greater Shanghai Municipality; nianaging director, 
Central Trust, 1937-41; vice minister of finance, 1941-44; minister of finance, 
1944-48; appointed governor of Central Bank of China, July 1945; member, 
Central Executive Committee, Kuomintang; member, Export-Import Board, 
1947; member, Political Committee, Executive Yuan, 1947; chairman, Board of 
Directors, International Bank and Fund, 1947; member, National Economic 
Council, 1948; address, Ministry of Finance, Chungking. 


Yu, Ta-wei 

General; armv officer, native of Chekiang, born in 1898; studied at Harvard 
and Berlin; director, Ordnance Administration, Ministry of War, 1933-44; vice 
minister of war, 1944-46; awarded U. S. Legion of Merit, 1943; British Order of 
the Bath, 1944; Minister of Communications, 1946-date; member, Political Com¬ 
mittee, Executive Yuan, 1947; address, Ministry of War, Chungking. 

Yui, 0. K, {see Yu, Hung-chun) 

(Source: A large i)art of the above data is from “China Handbook/’ 1937-45. 
Chapter XXIII, Chinese Who^s Who, by permission of Chinese News Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York.) 
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